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ARTICLES 
THE ARGUMENT FROM PROPHECY 


IN order to understand the argument from prophecy at all it is neces- 
sary for us to put ourselves at the point of view that was shared by 
Jews and Christians alike in the centuries round about the beginning 
of the Christian era. Both alike took for granted the inspiration of 
the Old Testament; and that meant for them, inter alia, that the Law 
and the Prophets demanded fulfilment, the one by obedience to its 
commandments, the other by the realization of its predictions. The 
basis on which this demand rested was the one absolutely certain thing 
in the world—the unchanging will of God. In this connexion it is 
significant that the same Hebrew and Aramaic word (kiyyém, kayyém) 
is used to describe (i) the fulfilment of prophecy by God’s bringing 
it to pass; (ii) the fulfilment of Torah by man’s obedience to it; and, 
in addition, (iii) the demonstration of the unity and self-consistency 
of the whole corpus of divine revelation by means of sound exegesis 
of the sacred text." 

It is common ground between Jews and Christians in the early 
centuries that the appeal to Scripture is entirely legitimate. For both, 
Scripture is the declaration of God’s purpose, a purpose formed before 
the creation of the world, and so comprehensive in its scope that even 
the miracles were provided for in it. For example, in Gen.R. Bereshith, 
v. 5 (Theodor, p. 35), cited in Montefiore and Loewe’s Rabbinic 
Anthology (p. 171), we are told that ‘God made conditions with the 
sea [at the Creation], that it should split before Moses, and with the 
sun that it should pause at Joshua’s bidding’. 

It must be emphasized that this Jewish and Christian attitude to 
Scripture does not (as hasty and ill-considered criticisms of the argu- 
ment from prophecy might suggest) mean their treating the Old 
Testament merely as if it were a kind of Old Moore’s Almanac. It 
means rather that they saw world history and God’s purpose side by 
side and were convinced that the two were connected. At certain 
points in the past, particularly in the history of Israel, the connexion 
was plain and explicit in the historical books of the Old Testament 
called, significantly enough, the ‘former Prophets’; but there was a 
large proportion of prophecy to which nothing in the history of the 
world appeared to correspond, or—to put it the other way round— 
a large part of world history whose place in the divine purpose was 
not obvious. The task of faith was thus twofold: (1) to study the 


* See the examples given by Levy, NHWB, iv. 294 and Bacher, Terminologie, 
i. 170f. Cf. Billerbeck, Komm. i. 74. 
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oracles of God in order to understand better the nature of the divine 
purpose; (2) to study the course of events in order to discover any 
indication that the divine purpose was working itself out in history. 
That is the basis on which the argument from prophecy rested. The 
study of the Law is roughly parallel. It, too, required a double disci- 
pline: (1) of exegesis to bring out the essential meaning of the precepts, 
and (2) of practical judgement to discern the real issues in any problem 
of human life and conduct. On the one side there is an activity called 
‘searching the Scriptures’; on the other is one called ‘ discerning the 
(signs of the) times’. When Scripture rightly interpreted coincided 
with event rightly understood, then you had the argument from 
prophecy. To rebut it in the early centuries it was necessary to 
challenge the correctness of the scripture exegesis, or the justice of 
the interpretation of the event, or both. 

A particularly interesting example of the conflict of interpretation 
and application is provided by John iii. 14 f. 

Kai xabas Mavoijs tywoev rov ow é€v TH épjpw, otrws tywijva 
Sei tov vidv rod avOpwrov, iva mas 6 muoredwy eis adrov €v adt@ Exn 
lw aiwnov." 

This is, of course, a reference to the story told in Num. xxi. g that 
Moses made a brazen serpent and set it up on a sign (‘al hannés, LXX 
émi onpeiov). The early Christian writers, following the lead given in 
John—or perhaps following the same line of interpretation which is 
followed in John—understood the onpeiov to point forward to the 
Cross.* But the Rabbinical commentary Num.R. 19 takes ‘al hannés 
to mean ‘by a miracle’, another meaning of ‘sign’. Moses threw the 
serpent into the air and there it stayed, like Mohammed’s Coffin, 

* Something should here be said in defence of the reading eis adrov ev adra, 
which I have adopted. The Editors are divided: W.-H. and Tisch. év atrd; 
Sd. eis adrov. The witnesses are also divided. For ev avrw BW 083 7 minn clr 
vg¥-W: ex avrw LThdt: avrw §79: eo avrov the bulk of the Gk. MSS. abefqff* 
vg Codd. Sixt. Clem.; ¢e7 avrov A. Johannine usage favours the construction 
motevwy eis avrov, and there seems no very good reason why eis av’rév should 
have been altered to év air@. Yet ev air@ has very respectable attestation. It 
seems possible that both are right, and that év adr@ should be construed with 
the words that follow (cf. v. 39; xx. 31 for similar constructions). There is 
one witness to this text: the sub-Akhmimic version (ed. Sir H. Thompson, 
The Gospel of St. Fohn according to the earliest Coptic Manuscript, p. 2): 
menace Oyan mise’ eTPn[ic]Teye apay equanoy ney TontTy Toywurng 
wa anHoe, ‘that whosoever believeth in him may have in him eternal life’. 

* Justin, Dial. § 94: God, by having the serpent set up, ‘ proclaimed salvation 
to those who believe on him who would later be put to death by means of this 
sign, i.e. the cross’. Cf. §§ 72, 91, 112; I Apol. § 60; Clem. Al. Strom. VI. xi. 
84 (Sta. ii. 473). The Dominical sign is identified with the letter T: the 
numerical value of T is 300; so the number 300 is the sign of the cross. Cf. 
Ep. Barn. ix. 8. Clement (Q.D.S. viii. 2, Sta. iii. 164) can speak of the life of 
the Saviour ‘from his birth to the sign’ —from the manger to the cross. 
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suspended between heaven and earth. It may be suspected, even 
though it cannot be proved, that this explanation of the O.T. text is 
meant to exclude the Christian identification of the nés with the Cross. 
But this is not all. The Christian interpretation and application of 
Num. xxi. 9 are carried farther; and there is a rival Jewish exegesis 
which, beyond any doubt, is intended to rebut the Christian explana- 
tion. 

In § 91 of the Dialogue with Trypho Justin finds a type of the 
Crucifixion in the picture of Moses holding up his hands during the 
battle between Israel and the Amalekites (Exod. xvii. g—14), and with 
it he joins the picture of the brazen serpent, also interpreted as a type 
of the Cross. In §§ 111 f. the same two types appear, now with two 
new ones sandwiched between: the Passover lamb (a type of Christ) 
and the scarlet thread of Rahab (a type of Christ’s blood). The hands 
of Moses and the brazen serpent are used in the same way by Irenaeus 
(Haer. 1V. 4. 2 (Harvey ii. 150) and IV. 50 (Harvey ii. 256)). Cyprian 
(Testimonia I1. xx—xxii) has the brazen serpent, the hands of Moses, 
and the blood of the Passover lamb, in that order, and all three as 
types of Christ crucified. What is common to all these early Fathers 
is the collocation of the two types, the hands of Moses and the brazen 
serpent. 

We find the same collocation in Jewish sources, but with a new 
interpretation. In the Mishnah, Rosh Hashshanah iii. 8 (tr. Danby, 
p. 192) we read: 

‘And it came to pass when Moses held up his hand that Israel pre- 
vailed, and when he let down his hand Amalek prevailed. But could the 
hands of Moses promote the battle or hinder the battle !—it is, rather, 
to teach thee that such time as the Israelites directed their thoughts 
on high and kept their hearts in subjection to their Father in heaven, 
they prevailed; otherwise they suffered defeat. After the like manner 
thou mayest say, Make thee a fiery serpent and set it upon a standard, 
and it shall come to pass that everyone that is bitten when he seeth it 
shall live. But could the serpent slay or the serpent keep alive !—it is, 
rather, to teach thee that such time as the Israelites directed their 
thoughts on high and kept their hearts in subjection to their Father 
in heaven, they were healed; otherwise they pined away.’ 

Commenting on Exod. xvii. 11 the Mekhilta (ed. Friedmann 54*) 
gives this exegesis of the stories of the holding up of Moses’ hands 
and the brazen serpent, followed by a similar explanation of the blood 
of the Passover lamb. That is to say the Mekhilta covers the same 
ground as Cyprian. 

In the Mishnah and in Mekhilta this exegesis is anonymous; but 
in the Mekhilta of Simeon b. Yohai (ed. Hoffmann, p. 82 f.—cited by 
Moore, Judaism, ii. 206 n. 1) the author is said to be R. Eliezer 
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b. Hyrcanus (fl. c. A.D. 90). This work embodies the tradition of the 
school of R. Akiba (ii/a.p.). If the attribution is correct it would 
appear that in Eliezer’s day there was already a pair of parallel argu- 
ments to refute; whereas the Fourth Gospel offers only a single proof- 
text. This suggests some tentative conclusions regarding the Gospel. 

(1) Since Eliezer is a first-century Palestinian Rabbi, it seems clear 
that we have to do in John iii. 14 and Mishnah R.H. iii. 8 with 
Palestinian Christian proofs and Palestinian Jewish rebuttals. So, 
whatever we may think about the authorship, date, and place of 
writing of the Fourth Gospel, here is one more piece of evidence 
of its dependence on Palestinian materials. 

(2) It is not unreasonable to suppose that this bit of material is 
older than c. A.D. go. It might be argued that the Johannine single 
proof-text represents a more primitive stage of the tradition than that 
attacked by Eliezer; but, on the other hand, it is always possible 
that the Evangelist had the double argument and used only half of it. 
Though possible, I think this latter alternative less likely, and I incline 
to the view that the argument as stated in John iii. 14 is considerably 
older than the time of Eliezer b. Hyrcanus. 

The phenomena just considered seem to me to suggest that we 
should think of the ‘Testimony Book’, not as something that was 
turned out in written form in the earliest days of the Church, but 
rather as a collection of proof-texts assembled in the course of preach- 
ing, and forming part of the primitive kerygma. It is reasonably 
certain that the kerygma had what may be called a standard pattern 
in the earliest days, and that this included an appeal to the promises 
of God in the Old Testament. It would be inevitable that anyone 
who appealed to the promises should be in a position to produce the 
texts on which he relied. But not necessarily in the form of a 
pamphlet. It would be natural that texts that could be cited in 
support of any particular article of the kerygma should fall into groups 
in the collection of Testimonies. But, again, it is not necessary that 
they should be written down. The example of John iii. 14 f. suggests 
that there was a period of growth or accumulation of texts, probably, 
in oral tradition, before there was any attempt at publishing a corpus 
of them, with or without commentary. In other words the earliest 
form of the ‘Testimony Book’ was determined by the form of the 
primitive preaching and the book itself was written on the ‘fleshy 
tablets’ of the preacher’s heart. 

The case of John iii. 14 f. is the case of rival Jewish and Christian 
interpretations of an O.T. text. The text itself is common ground, 
and its wording is not in-dispute. I now turn to another case, in 
which the text itself has suffered modification in the process of Jewish 
and Christian interpretation. This is the well-known passage Hab. ii. 
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3f., appealed to by St. Paul in Rom. i. 17; Gal. iii. 11, and by the 


author of Hebrews (Heb. x. 37 f.). 
Hab. ii. 3 f. (ed. Rahlfs) 
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Rom. i. 17 (W.-H.) 6 3€ Sixatos ex mictews Cyoera. 

Gal. iii. 11 (W.-H.) 6 dixaos &« micrews Cjoeras. 

It is clear that while the author of Hebrews appeals to the same 
prophecy as St. Paul, he is not quoting from Rom. or Gal. He has 
a longer text; and it has strongly marked peculiarities :— 

(1) The opening clause ér yap pxpov dcov daov. 

(2) The placing of pov after S5ixatos. 

(3) The inversion of the two last clauses. 

If we begin with the Masoretic text, we find that what is said is 
that the vision has its appointed time of fulfilment, that that time 
is coming fast and without fail, and that even if it seems a long time 
in coming, it is worth waiting for. Then, still following M.T., we go 
on to a contrast between the Chaldean enemies of Israel and the 
righteous one: 

Behold his (the Chaldean’s) soul is puffed up, it is not upright in 

him: 

But the righteous will live by his faithfulness. 

(Tg: the righteous ones shall be established on their uprightness 
(truth)). 

It is not clear whether ‘the righteous’ means every righteous in- 
dividual, or a particular and specially righteous personage, or the 
righteous Israel or the righteous in Israel. Tg. suggests the last of 
the possibilities ; as we shall see, LXX takes a different line. 

In LXX the picture is not quite the same. It is said (v. 3a) that 
‘the vision has its appointed time, and it will appear at length and 
not to no purpose’. Then the subject changes: ‘If he is late wait for 
him (adrdv), because coming he will come and will not linger. If he 
draw back my soul does not approve of him. But the (my) righteous 
one shall live by (my) faithfulness.’ 

Who is this anonymous ‘he’ who will not linger but surely come? 
The most natural interpretation would appear to be that he is the 
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expected deliverer of the righteous. Evidently it is a human leader 
who is awaited. The description implies that when once he appears, 
nothing will check his advance. Indeed if he hangs back, that very 
fact will be a sign that he is not God’s chosen. At this point the 
witnesses for the LXX text divide. It says in effect either :— 

the solid foundation for all the hopes of the righteous man is the 
faithfulness of God (so the B text) or : 

God’s righteous one will live by faithfulness. This is the text of A 
and Rahlfs’s group C (= 87, 91 (97, 490) and occasionally Q°). In 
view of the general sense of the passage as presented in the LXX 
version, it is not difficult to decide between these alternatives. The 
leader who plays the coward eo ipso shows that he is not God’s 
chosen. The genuine choice of God, God’s righteous one, will be 
faithful to his God, his people, and his task, and so he will win life. 
That is, the reading of AC is to be preferred; and the LXX inter- 
pretation of Hab. ii. 3°-4 is through and through Messianic. 

The matter is taken a stage farther by the author of Hebrews. He 
makes v. 3” more specifically Messianic than it is in LXX by prefixing 
the article to épyduevos. In LXX the participle serves to render the 
Hebrew inf. absol: ‘coming he will come’ =‘he will certainly come’. 
But in Hebrews 6 éepydpevos 7fec=*‘The Coming One will Come’. 
(I remark in passing that this use of 6 épyouevos as a Messianic title 
has its closest parallel in the N.T. in the question of John the Baptist 
(Luke vii. 19 = Matt. xi. 3, Q) od ef 6 epydpevos 7) Erepov mpoodoKapey ; 
—a fact which becomes the more interesting if, as I think is probable, 
the author of Hebrews is Apollos, who was a Johannite before he 
became a Christian.) The text of Heb. carries the Messianic sense so 
far; but now it takes a new line with the remainder of the passage. 
Hab. ii. 4 is made to refer, not to the coming Messiah, but to the 
believer who awaits his advent. And by now it is the Second Advent 
of the Risen Christ that is being awaited : 

There is only a very little while to wait ; 

The Coming One will come and not delay. 

But my righteous one shall live by faith, 

And if he draw back, my soul does not approve him. 
The second couplet is interpreted of the attitude of the Christian 
believer in face of present hardships and trials and a delayed Parousia. 
This is the subject of the whole paragraph Heb. x. 32-9. For this 
way of taking Hab. ii. 4* precedents could, of course, be found in 
Paul (Rom. i. 17; Gal. iii. 11), who used the text ‘ The just shall live 
by faith’ as a prophecy about Christians rather than the Christ. But 
we may be sure that if the author of Hebrews is influenced by Paul 
here, it is entirely in the interpretation of the text. For the form of 
the quotation he has gone to the LXX. This is clear (a) from the 
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length of the quotation as compared with Paul; (6) from the fact that 
the author of Hebrews retains pov after dikaros with LXX against 
Paul, in spite of the fact that his interpretation of the text would have 
sounded more natural without pov. 

Here we must pause for a moment over the evidence for the reading 
Sixasds pov in Heb. 

pov post Sicacos P*#NAH* r vg sah* arm Clem Al: post morews 
D* d pesh hcl Eus: om P¥!DH**W boh eth Chr Euthal°’, &c. 

Of these the last may be dismissed as assimilation to St. Paul’s text 
in Rom. and Gal. The second is weakly attested. There can be little 
doubt where the weight of the evidence lies: it is very much in favour 
of Sixasds pov, which is the reading adopted by Tischendorf and von 
Soden, and preferred by Westcott and Hort. 

That ‘my righteous one’ means primarily the Christian is made 
certain by the inversion of the clauses, which is peculiar to Hebrews 
and finds no support at all in M.T. or LXX. One can only suppose 
that the author of Hebrews made the inversion himself in order to fix 
the meaning of dixawds pov beyond doubt. This means that we must 
regard the original text of Hebrews as a free adaptation of LXX for 
the purposes of the author’s argument at this stage of his writing. He 
has kept one genuine LXX reading—é dixaws pou—resisting the 
temptation to drop the pov and so assitilate the text to that of Rom. 
and Gal. This true reading of LXX is preserved in LXX MSS. by 
A and C. 

No doubt these proceedings with the text of Hab. must appear to 
us high-handed and arbitrary. We are long accustomed to distinguish 
carefully between the text, which—in more senses than one—is sacred, 
and the commentary upon it or the exposition of it. We tend to think 
of the text as objective fact and interpretation as subjective opinion. 
It may be doubted whether the early Jewish and Christian translators 
and expositors of Scripture made any such sharp distinction. For 
them the meaning of the text was of primary importance; and they 
seem to have had greater confidence than we moderns in their ability 
to find it. Once found it became a clear duty to express it; and 


* When Horner published his edition of the Pauline Epistles in the Sahidic 
version, this part of Hebrews was not extant in the available MSS. Since then 
more MSS. have been discovered and the passage can be read in Sir Herbert 
Thompson’s edition (The Coptic Version of the Acts and Epistles, Cambridge, 
1932). 

? For this confidence on the part of the Rabbis see Billerbeck, i. 127 f., 741 ff. 
In the last resort it depends on an intense conviction of the unity of Torah 
and Tradition, of Revelation and Exposition. So it is possible for Rabbinic 
fancy to imagine God waiting in Heaven to hear the decisions of the Rabbinical 
courts; and at the same time, to hold that every such decision, and indeed 
every individual opinion, had already been given to Moses on Sinai. Similarly 
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accurate reproduction of the traditional wording of the Divine oracles 
took second place to publication of what was held to be their essential 
meaning and immediate application. Odd as it may seem to us, the 
freedom with which they handled the Biblical text is a direct result 
of the supreme importance which they attached to it. 

T. W. Manson 


ACTS VII. 52 EAEYZIZ 


"EXevaois occurs for certain in the New Testament only at Acts vii. 
52, where at first sight there is nothing striking in its use. Absent 
from the LXX, the other Greek versions of the Old Testament, the 
Greek remains of Enoch, The Psalms of Solomon, The Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, and the Greek Apocalypses of Baruch and 
Sedrach, it appears to be merely an uncommon equivalent of zapovoia. 
When however we examine its use elsewhere in early Christian litera- 
ture, it is frequently found in a certain connexion. This can best be 
seen if we put the passages together: 

(i) Acts vii. 52 riva rév mpodnta@v odk ediwtav oi matépes bpd ; 
Kal améxrewav Tovs mpoxatayyeiravras mepi THs €Aevoews 
Tob dixaiov. 

(ii) 1 Clem. xvii. 1 pupnrai yeveeOa Kaxeivwy oitwes ev Séppacw 
aiyeios Kal pnAwtais Kknptocovres THY EAevotv tod Xpiorod. 
A€yopev 5é’HXiav wai’ Edoaile, re 8€ wai TelexiiA, rods mpodyras. 

(iii) Polyc. ad Phil. vi. 3 xa@as adros evereiAato Kai of evayyedod- 
pevor Huds Kaiol mpopirat of mpoxnpvtavres tiv EAevowv Tod 
Kuplov pov. 

(iv) Iren. adv. Haer. 1. ii. (Harvey, i. go) xai efs mvedpa dyvov 76 
bua TOV Tpodynta@v Kexnpvuyxos Tas oixovopias Kai Tas €AEvaets 
(Lat. adventum). A later example from the third century may be 
added, (v) Acta Philippi, 78, cai 6 mas yépos tr@v tpodyntayv kai 
madvres of matpiapyo mepi Tis €Actaews Tod Xpiorod exjpvéav. 

Apart from the above passages €Aevors occurs only twice up to 
Irenaeus inclusive, at Luke xxi. 7 D ri 76 onpeiov rijs ais éAevoews 
and Luke xxiii. 42 D év rH apepa ris eAevoews cov. In these two 
passages the readings of D are doubtless secondary but probably 
belong to cent. 2. At Luke xxi. 7 in D the phrase of Matt. xxiv. 3 7/ 
TO anpeiov Tis ais mapovaias has been taken over but the noteworthy 
thing is that in this borrowing of the Matthean expression zapovoia 
we can hardly doubt that the author of Hebrews in his dealings with Habakkuk 


never thought of himself as canonizing his own conjectural emendations, but 


simply as putting into plain words all that God had in mind when he gave the 
original oracle to the prophet. 
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has been changed to €Aevais. €Aevors is found also at Acta Thomae 
xxviii, but this part of the Acta at least is a retranslation from the 
Syriac and so must be late in date. 

In all early Christian examples of €Aevors the word is used of the 
messianic coming and in four out of the six instances up to Irenaeus 
appears as one of a certain group of terms, indicated by spaced letters 
in the quotations given above, (1) a reference to the prophets, (2) a 
word denoting proclamation, usually some form or compound of 
«npvacev, (3) EAevors in a messianic sense, (4) a messianic title. The 
frequent appearance of the rare word €Aevors in this connexion cannot 
be fortuitous and we may well believe that the passages in question 
are quotations of, or allusions to, some statement such as of mpodijrat 
exjpvéav (or mpoexypufav) tiv EXevow tot Xpiorod. 

It is clear that the texts (i)-(v) above are not dependent on one of 
their number. Acts for example alone has no form of xypvocew and 
alone employs 6 Sixavos as a messianic title. In 1 Clement and Acts 
the phrase is broken up. The other passages are too late for any of 
them to be the original of the expression. We have, therefore, to 
look outside them for the source of the quotation or allusion. 

Such a source was suggested by T. Schermann in ‘Propheten und 
Apostellegenden’ (Texte und Untersuchungen, xxxi. 3, 1907), 116-18. 
He held that as early as the time of 1 Clement there was in being a 
‘Book of Testimonies’. ‘ Jedenfalls spielt hiermit Klemens von Rom 
am Schlusse des ersten Jahrhunderts auf eine Sammlung an, in welcher 
Zeugnisse aus Propheten mit messianischer Tendenz vereinigt waren.’ 
The reference is to 1 Clem. xvii. 1 above. This hypothesis was later 
developed by J. R. Harris in ‘Testimonies’. It must be admitted 
that such collections of proof texts can be traced back into the latter 
half of the second century, but attempts to demonstrate the use of 
these collections earlier are open to grave objections. For example 
O. Michel in Paulus und seine Bibel, 37-54, shows that the hypothesis 
of a ‘ Book of Testimonies’ does not meet the conditions of the Pauline 
citations of the Old Testament. Difficulties are found also in the relevant 
passages from later New Testament books. For example Zech. ix. 9 
is quoted both at Matt. xxi. 5 and at John xii. 15. The two passages 
are independent and therefore, it is argued, must be independently 
quoting a common source, a collection of proof texts. But while the 
two Gospels agree in quoting Zechariah they quote the passage in 
markedly differing forms. Hence a common written source seems 
out of the question. These considerations seem to rule out the theory 
of ‘Testimonies’ as the solution of our problem. 

When we turn elsewhere to satisfy our quest it becomes clear that 
the original for which we are looking must have existed in Greek 
before Acts and 1 Clement were written and we should expect it to 
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be either a Christian or a Jewish work. A note on Acts vii. 52 in The 
Beginnings of Christianity, iv, ad loc., refers to the Prophetarum Vitae 
(ed. T. Schermann in Bibliotheca Teubneriana). The Vitae go back to 
Jewish sources, but already in their earliest traceable form had suffered 
some Christian rehandling. This form contained one example of 
mapovoia in the section treating of Jeremiah, but none of €Aevors. The 
Vitae exist in five recensions, two of which concern us, Epiphanii 
Recensio Prior (E’) and Dorothei Recensio (D). €Aevois occurs in 
certain passages, some peculiar to E’ and others to D and all absent 
from the form of the Vitae behind the five recensions. Whence these 
passages were derived we do not know. 

There are only two sources for the Greek text of E’, a manuscript 
and the early editions which seem to have used another manuscript 
now unknown. In the Vitae, p. 6, ll. 10 ff. we have the first passage, 
peculiar to E’, containing €Aevors. It concludes the section on Azariah 
and runs: woAAa 8€ mpodnrevoas epi ris eAevoews tod Xpiotod 
éxounOn €v rH marpid: adrod. This sentence has several difficulties. 
First there is no tradition elsewhere of any messianic prophecies by 
Azariah. Secondly it has supplanted the original ending of the notice 
on Azariah which ran as follows: xai Bavaw éradyn ev ayp@ adrod. 
These two considerations suggest that the sentence is out of place, 
but the important thing for our inquiry is that it contains the kind of 
phrase that we are seeking. 

The next passage in E’ is Vitae, p. 7, |. 12 f., obros (i.e. "EAvocatos) 
éxpopyrevae mepi Tis Too Kupiov mapovoias. This is the reading of 
the manuscript. For wapovoias the old editions have zapeAcdcews. 
If €Aevors is a rare word, wapéAevors is almost unheard of. The new 
Liddell and Scott cites it from Suidas and Michael of Ephesus (saec. 
xi-xii A.D.) in the sense of ‘passing by’. Up to the time of Irenaeus 
it does not apparently occur in either Jewish or Christian Greek texts. 


We suggest that in the passage from the Vitae mapéAevors may have 
: Tapovoia 
arisen from a correction such as eAevois and we may recall how 


1 Clement explicitly names Elisha among the prophets xnpvacovtes 
thy €devow Tob Xpiorod. If this suggestion is correct the rare word 
€Xevars has given place to the commoner term zapovaia almost without 
leaving a trace. 

At Vitae, p. 21, |. 22 (E’), obros 6 mpodirns epi rijs €Aevoews Tod 
kupiov troAAa mpoedyrevoev, the reference is to Habakkuk. The lists 
of apocryphal works know a pseudepigraph of Habakkuk, but we have 
little information about its contents. 

1 Clement mentions Ezekiel as well as Elijah and Elisha and E’ 
(op. cit., p. 11, ll. 18-20) states, woAAa mpodntevoas .... Kai wepi Tis 
Tov Kupiov mapovoias. We may suspect that wapovoia has displaced 
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éXevois here but we have no evidence of this. The fragments of the 
apocryphal Ezekiel contain nothing relevant. 

Before we leave the E’ recension we may notice Vitae, p. 12, |. 6f. 
Kal TodTo TO onpeiov THs mapovaias avrod. It is quite unnecessary in 
the context, the preceding clause running odros €Swxe répas Hew Tov 
Kupiov e€ odpavod éni tiv yiv. The additional statement may be an 
echo of the one passage in the archetype of the five recensions of the 
Vitae in which zapovaia occurs, Kai onpeiov €orat Tis mapovaias adTod 
Ore KTA. ; 

In the D recension of the Vitae there is regularly prefixed to the 
notice of each prophet a number of messianic, or possibly messianic, 
quotations from his book. These groups of quotations taken together 
would constitute a small book of testimonies. They are of Christian 
origin and probably are not early. Yet introducing several of these 
groups of quotations may be found the type of phrase under con- 
sideration, Vitae, p. 27,1. 8 (Amos) cai adros afwobeis eimeiv mepi ris 
éAevcews Tod Seamdtov Xpiorod, xxviii. 3 (Micah) 7£50n Kai adros 
mpoeitreiv wepi Tis eAevoews Tod Seamorov Xprorod, xxxv. 6 (Zechariah) 
Kai abros afw eis mpoevmeiv mepi tis eAevcews tod Xporod. These 
passages from D have no close connexion with older traditions and 
we may infer that the compiler of these testimonies had taken over a 
phraseology known to him in this connexion and adapted it to his list 
of messianic quotations. This use of older phraseology tells us nothing 
that we did not know before. On the other hand the passages examined 
in E’, confused as they are, have links with older material which takes 
us back into Judaism and suggests connexions with Jewish prophetic 
pseudepigrapha. This last point indicates a further line of inquiry 
which may compensate for the failure of the Prophetarum Vitae to 
provide more promising information. 

1 Clem. xvii. 1 mentioned Elijah together with Elisha and Ezekiel 
as using the kind of phrase that we are examining, and we found this 
statement supported for Elisha and Ezekiel by the evidence of the 
Prophetarum Vitae (E’). For Elijah we find confirmation elsewhere. 
An Apocalypse of Elijah was known at a very early date (James, The 
Lost Apocrypha of the Old Testament, 53-61) and we have two docu- 
ments derived from it. One is a Hebrew work (EFlias-Apokalypse, 
ed. Buttenwieser) which may date from the third century in its present 
form. The other is the Coptic Apocalypse of Elijah (ed. G. Steindorff, 
Texte und Untersuchungen, xvii. 3a), translated from a Greek text of 
which a small fragment has been discovered of the fourth century. 
One Coptic manuscript dates from the middle of the fourth century, 
another from its end, and another from the beginning of the fifth. 
The Greek text was used by the Apocalypse of Paul c. A.D. 380 and 
cannot be later than the third century. Both the Hebrew and the 
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Coptic Elias refer to the coming of the Messiah. After A.D. 135 we 
have only diminishing traces of messianic beliefs in Judaism and no 
certain examples of Jewish books passing into Christianity. From 
these facts we may infer that an apocalyptic work under the name of 
Elijah with references to the coming of the Messiah was current in 
Judaism considerably before a.p. 135. This inference, taken together 
with the evidence of 1 Clement, leads us to suggest that this lost 
apocalypse contained the phrase in question, or something like it. 

Without any resort to conjectural reconstruction we can find such 
a phrase in two similar works. The earlier is The Ascension of Isaiah 
(before a.p. 70). The whole of it exists in an Ethiopic version and 
parts of it in two Latin versions. A papyrus fragment of the Greek 
text belongs to c. A.D. 500 and the whole Greek text was used in the 
late Greek Legend of Isaiah. The Greek original of all these authorities 
must be early, but it already contained Christian elements. Yet 
chapters i-v of the book, with which we are concerned, seem to be 
Jewish with one or two Christian touches. The important passage, 
ili. 13, runs thus in the Greek papyrus, dr 8: adrod edavepwOn 7 
e£édevors tod ayamyrov. This appears in the Latin (c. A.D. 500) as 
quoniam ipse nuntiavit adventum dilectissimi. According to Charles’s 
translation the Ethiopic agrees with the Greek except that it is un- 
certain whether we should translate revelatus est or revelavit (e€pavépwoe 
or épavepwy). In all three texts the passage has been much expanded 
with reference to the life of Jesus and the history of the early Church. 
But The Legend of Isaiah knows little more than our phrase, ’Hoaias 
eldev Kai tiv KatdBaow Kai éféAevow tod ayamnrod éx tod éBddpou 
ovpavod Kai Tv perapdopdwow. Can we find in this clause an element 
which may be pre-Christian? Certainly the clause as a whole could 
be understood in a not particularly Christian sense and this would be 
most true of the phrase, riv e€€Aevow tod ayamynrod é« Tod €Bdopov 
ovpavod. A going forth from the seventh heaven is not a Christian 
tradition. Further it is likely that the summary of the life of Jesus 
added in most of the authorities was attached to the text where an 
opening for such an addition was provided. The phrase in question 
would furnish such an opening, but it would have to be already in 
the text to do so. From this we may infer that the reference at least 
to the going forth from the seventh heaven is pre-Christian. 

The second passage appears in The Rest of the Words of Baruch 
(4 Baruch) iii. 8 PvAagov ra oxedn Tis Aecroupyias Ews Tis auveAciaews 
(v.1. auvreAeias) tod ayyannpévov. Here the sense is ‘keep the vessels 
of the (Temple) ministry until the coming of the Beloved’, but 
nowhere else does avvéAevars have this meaning. Elsewhere it signifies 
‘meeting, assembly, co-operation, union, marriage, combination’ and 
the like. In the LXX and Theodotion it is used for ‘stronghold’ 
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and in Aquila, Symmachus, 1 Clement, Justin, it has various senses 
among those noted above. Hence we should read here ¢Aevoews which 
would agree with the Ethiopic and apparently with the Armenian. 


The corruption is similar to that which we suspected in mapeAedoews 
ouvreAcvas 


above. eAevoews has become in some manuscripts ovveAedoews and 
in others cuvreAeias, the commoner word displacing the rarer. 

Rendel Harris who edited 4 Baruch maintained that it was a 
Christian work written in 136 A.D. This opinion encounters a number 
of difficulties. Why, if the book was written at this time, is there no 
allusion to the rising of Barkochba? If the work were Christian we 
would expect a reference to him and his supporters as persecutors of 
the Church who had been overthrown, but no such references are to 
be found. If the work is Jewish, the difficulties are greater. There is 
no example of a Jewish book passing into Christianity after 132 A.D., 
nor could a Jewish writer in the period of Barkochba’s rising or 
immediately after it fail to make some allusion to it, especially when 
he maintained that deliverance was coming in the years 136-40. 
For these reasons we must put 4 Baruch before 132 A.D. Since Rendel 
Harris’s edition scholars have generally seen in it a Jewish work, taken 
over into Christianity. Harris himself pointed out at vii. 25 a trace of 
Hebrew, €Acijoov jyds 6 beds Zap, where Zap is the Hebrew “¥ and 
is rightly translated further on as aAAdrpios. “YJ, at any rate in this 
sense, is Hebrew as distinct from Aramaic. We may conclude that 
the book was composed in Hebrew between A.D. 70 and 130, was 
translated into Greek and taken over into Christianity before the end 
of this period. Later one or two Christian passages were introduced. 
These inferences have some support from later scholars. Volz for 
examplealludes to 4 Baruch ‘in der jiidischen (christlich tiiberarbeiteten) 
Schrift “‘Reste der Worte Baruchs”’,’ and to Charles ‘it seems in 
parts to be a Jewish work recast.’ 

Before we summarize the results of this part of our inquiry, we 
may notice that in The Testament of Abraham (recension A, xvi) we 
have the phrase exdeyopuevous tiv EAevow Tob apyayyéAov MiyayA and 
in The Testament of Fob xxix (recension of M) éya éxAavoa afodpas 
pabdyv tiv €Aevow adradv. Neither expression has any messianic or 
eschatological suggestion. In addition to the passage in The Ascension 
of Isaiah é€€Xevors occurs in the LXX 2 Sam. xv. 20 and in the Acta 
Philippi cxxxvii. In neither place has it any messianic reference. The 
word does not seem to occur elsewhere. 

So far we have discovered that €Aevois in early Christian usage 
always has a messianic significance and is usually employed in a 
certain kind of phrase according to which the prophets foretell the 
coming of the Messiah. This phrase in its variations appears to be 
an allusion to, or quotation from, a work outside existing Christian 
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writings. Additional matter in two recensions of the Prophetarum 
Vitae suggests that the original of the phrase is to be found in the 
Greek form of the cycle of Jewish pseudepigrapha ascribed to the 
prophets. The kind of phrase for which we are looking is to be found 
in two such books, The Ascension of Isaiah and 4 Baruch. The re- 
maining prophetic pseudepigrapha either do not contain the expression 
or are not available in Greek. Reason was found for suspecting that 
it existed in the Greek form of The Apocalypse of Elijah, now lost 
except for a papyrus fragment. While we cannot say that the early 
Christian passages quoted at the beginning of this study use the two 
clauses from 4 Baruch and The Ascension of Isaiah, we may infer that 
these passages depend on the prophetic pseudepigrapha for their 
language and content and that in the first and second centuries a 
much larger number of Jewish works, ascribed to the prophets and 
containing the kind of expression in question, were in being in Greek 
and that from this cycle the expression came over into Christianity. 
Some confirmation of these conclusions may be found in the similar 
use of wapovoia. A useful summary of the material bearing on this 
word may be found on 1 Thess. ii. 20 in Lietzmann’s Handbuch. We 
have already noticed that probably it has once or twice been substituted 
for €Aevors in the Prophetarum Vitae. This is intelligible as in an 
eschatological sense it is much the commoner term both in the New 
Testament and afterwards. It appears in the Greek form of The 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (T. Jude xxii. 3, T. Lev. viii. 15), 
of Abraham (recension A xiii. bis), and of Solomon (recension C xiii. 8) 
and in all five places refers to the final coming of God. It does not 
appear elsewhere in Jewish texts available in Greek, except Josephus. 
This evidence suggests that €Aevors in reference to the advent of 
the Messiah was used only in the Greek form of the cycle of prophetic 
pseudepigrapha and that, except for some doubtful and late passages, 
mapovoia always in the Greek version of the Testaments, and there 
only in Jewish writings, stands for the eschatological coming of God. 
This conclusion may of course be upset by the discovery of fresh 
texts, but such a result of new discoveries is not to be expected as 
our findings rest on the examination of a wide range of literature. 
The conclusion is important enough to require further consideration, 
and two kinds of explanation are possible. The first is theological, 
mapovoia was the Hellenistic term for a theophany and so Josephus 
uses it for the divine appearances of the Old Testament. With this 
will accord its use in the Testaments for the eschatological coming of 
God. To use it for the Messiah would be to put him on a level with 
God. €Aevors on the other hand had no such suggestions and, as we 
have seen, it is used in The Testament of Abraham and that of Fob in 
passages which have no eschatological connexion. Hence it could be, 
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and was, suitably used for the advent of the Messiah. By contrast 
the use of wapovoia in Christian writings from St. Paul onward is 
a theological development of the same kind as the use of xvpios as 
a title for Jesus. 

Before we consider this explanation further we may note its bearings 
on 3 Baruch xxx. 1 (The Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch) ‘when the time 
of the advent of the Messiah is fulfilled’. Dibelius in his excursus to 
1 Thess. ii. 20, noted above, assumed that the Greek term behind the 
Syriac for ‘advent’ was wapovoia. On the other hand 3 Baruch, like 
4 Baruch above, is a member of the cycle of prophetic pseudepigrapha 
and is treating of the Messiah, not of God. These two considerations 
suggest that the Greek word was not zapovoia, but €Aevors. In view 
of this we may range 3 Baruch with The Apocalypse of Elijah as 
probably having in their Greek form one or more examples of €Aevors 
as a messianic term. 

The first explanation, outlined above, encounters a difficulty that 
leads us on to the second explanation. It treats the Greek texts as 
originals of the works in question, an assumption contrary to the 
evidence. The Twelve Patriarchs, 3, 4 Baruch and The Ascension of 
Isaiah all go back to Semitic originals and the same is probably true 
for The Testament of Abraham, if we allow for its more complicated 
history. This forces on our attention the question of translation. Are 
€Aevois and zapovoia different translations of the same Semitic term 
or do they translate different words? If the latter, then the difference 
in terminology goes back to the Semitic originals and the translators 
have merely reproduced in the appropriate Greek terms a theological 
distinction alreading existing. This would constitute the second ex- 
planation. If however €Aevors and mapovoia represent the same 
Semitic word, then the distinction with its theological implications 
has been imported by the translators. 

The Semitic evidence is difficult as we lack the Jewish originals of 
the pseudepigrapha in question and relevant texts are few and the 
problem needs careful examination from the Semitic side. There are 
two roots which are used in an eschatological sense, 83 available only 
in Hebrew, and mnX (Aram. 8X) used in Aramaic and occasionally 
in Hebrew. Thus it is possible for €Aevors and wapovaia to translate 
different terms only in Hebrew originals and even there it is unlikely. 
This improbability is supported by the evidence of Hebrew usage as 
far as it goes. From this we may conclude that the theological difference 
in the use of terms arose at the Greek stage of transmission. Subject 
to the necessary reservations, this means that, to avoid using zapovoia 
with its suggestion of divinity the Jewish translators brought the rare 
word €Aevars into service when the Messiah was in question. 

We may now observe that the association of €Aevors and mapovoia 
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with different types of Jewish works is echoed in Christian writings. 
Books which use the one term do not use the other. We have seen 
that Acts, the Western revision of Luke, 1 Clement, Polycarp use 
éXevors only. Paul, Matthew, James, 2 Peter, 1 John, Ignatius, Hermas, 
Justin, Tatian, ad Diognetum restrict themselves to zapovoia. Irenaeus 
is apparently the first writer to use both terms. It is remarkable also 
that just as The Testaments are on the whole earlier than the prophetic 
cycle so mapovoia appears in Christian writings before €Acvais. 

These facts cannot lead us to infer that wapovoia and €Aevors are 
Christian insertions in the Jewish texts. In early Christian literature 
€Xevois and wapovoia appear in separate groups of writings which 
have no other distinctive features. The preference for one term or 
the other appears quite accidental as long as we confine our attention 
to the Christian texts. In the Jewish works, however, despite the 
problems involved, the use of the terms cannot be regarded as acci- 
dental. In them too only €Aevors is a messianic term and zapovoia is 
narrowly theological. This doctrinal distinction prevents us from 
arguing that the preference in use in the Jewish works has been in- 
troduced from the Christian documents. We may, however, reverse 
the argument. The exclusive use of one term or the other in early 
Christian books can be regarded as a meaningless echo of the Jewish 
doctrinal distinction between the terms. On this showing it raises an 
interesting question of literary dependence. We have seen that 
probably most of the Christian texts containing €Aevors are in some 
kind of literary dependence for the term on Jewish writings ascribed 
to the prophets. Can a similar dependence be seen in the case of 
mapovoia? Charles claimed that the New Testament owed much 
directly to The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, but on this point 
he found little support. Nor do we find wapovoia occurring for the 
most part in a certain kind of clause that can be paralleled as a whole 
in the Jewish Testaments. Josephus and the pagan parallels show 
how widely used zapovoia was in contrast to the rare €Aevors. For 
these reasons we need not regard the use of zapovoia in the New 
Testament as indicating a literary dependence on Jewish texts. 

We may now summarize our conclusions. At Acts vii. 52 €Aevars 
is not casually employed. It is a messianic term and nearly always 
appears in a certain kind of phrase which first occurs in two prophetic 
pseudepigrapha and probably in others now lost, where it was used to 
describe the coming of the Messiah. The phrase is taken over in 
Christian writings, beginning with Acts and employed in the same 
way as in the Jewish works, and in most cases in literary dependence 
on them. zapovoia by contrast is used in four Testaments for the 
eschatological coming of God, but from St. Paul onward for the advent 
of the Messiah Jesus who is thus put on a level with God. The two 
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terms are current in early Christian writings but no one author before 
Irenaeus employs both. The Semitic background of the terms is 
obscure, but seems to suggest that the theological differentiation of 
terms exists only in the Greek texts and has no parallel in the Semitic 
originals. G. D. KILpatrick 


PSEUDO-JUSTIN’S EXPOSITIO RECTAE FIDEI: 
A WORK OF THEODORET OF CYRUS 


THE earlier editors of the works of Justin Martyr, beginning with 
Stephanus in 1551, did not attempt to discriminate between the 
genuine and the spurious, and the Expositio rectae fidei was placed 
without comment among the Fustini Opera. Thus it was not till the 
eighteenth century that this writing was first subjected to critical in- 
vestigation. In 1712, in the introduction to his edition of the works 
of the Damascene, Le Quien pronounced it the work of a Nestorian, 
who, writing after the Eutychian controversy, hid his name under 
that of the celebrated Apologist that he might the more easily promote 
his heresy.’ Thirty years later a similar view was taken by Maranus 
in his edition of the works of Justin, though the Benedictine was in- 
clined to date the writing before Nestorius went to Constantinople.’ 
There, it seems, criticism rested till, after Otto had published his 
third edition of the Expositio in 1880,} Draseke, making his first 
attempt in 1884, several times set out to prove that the shorter re- 
cension of the work‘ embodies the lost de Trinitate of Apollinarius 
of Laodicea.S’ There is no need for us to reproduce either his argu- 


*M. le Quien, Joannis Damasc., Paris, 1712, t. ii, pp. 756 ff., reprinted in 
Migne, P.G. xciv. 341 ff. 

2 P. Maranus, Fustini Opera, Paris, 1742, pp. 417 ff.; reprinted in Migne, P.G. 
vi. 1203 ff. 

3 J. C. Th. de Otto, Corpus Apologetarum Christianorum, saec. ii, Jenae, 1880, 
t. 11. i, Proleg., pp. viii ff. and (text) pp. 2 ff. 

* Two recensions of the Expos. were in existence, at any rate from the tenth 
century (see Otto, op. cit., Proleg., pp. viii ff.). The old Paris codex, Coisli- 
nianus CXX, saec. x (which Otto calls D), with two other reliable codices 
(Otto, GB), form the basis of Otto’s text, and these contain the writing in the 
shorter recension. Other codices of the same family (Otto, AAPE?V) have 
the longer recension, and on these Otto relies for the complete text. Another 
family (Otto, CD°EFM), though relatively inferior, also has the longer recen- 
sion. In this the Expos. is divided into eighteen chapters. The shorter re- 
cension, which omits cc. i, vi, xviii, most of cc. vii, viii, xvi, and parts of 
cc. v, ix, x, xiii, is about three-fifths as long. As is argued by Funk, who 
devotes special attention to the point (see below, p. 146, n. 1), there can be no 
doubt that it arose as a summary of the full text. 

5 J. Draseke finally edited the shorter recension under the name of the Lao- 
dicene in Texte und Untersuchungen (1892), vii, pp. 3-4, 353-63. 
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ments, or those brought forward by Funk, who showed that such a 
conclusion is wholly untenable.‘ Funk, however, did not enter into 
the question of the authorship of the Expositio. 

But now, it seems, through what Severus of Antioch tells us in his 
contra Grammaticum 111. i*—a work composed soon after the Patriarch 
was exiled in the year 518—we are able to answer this question. For 
in a chapter of this writing where the Monophysite reproves the pro- 
Chalcedonian Grammarian for taking as one of his ‘ Fathers’ the very 
man who ‘divides the natures’ and preaches ‘two Sons’, he quotes, 
in order to prove his point, three passages from the Expositio, expressly 
ascribing it to Theodoret of Cyrus.) The purpose of this study is to 
follow up this clue, and by comparing the leading ideas and the 
vocabulary and style of the Expositio with what we find in the authentic 
works of the bishop, to show. that we are altogether justified in follow- 
ing one who is generally a reliable witness; we shall also suggest that 
Theodoret himself steps in to claim the writing as his own. 

But first it behoves us to try to answer this question: was it as a 
deliberate fraud that a work which is most certainly a product of the 
fifth century came to be ascribed to Justin, or does the evidence point 
to a different conclusion ? 

It is clear that in the seventh century‘ the Christological section of 
the work (cc. x-xviii)—the author having dealt in the first section 
(cc. i-ix) with the doctrine of the Trinity—was used as a quarry by 
the supporters of the doctrine of the two wills and operations in 
Christ, and that citations from it found their way into those collections 
of patristic texts to which the Dyothelites made their appeal. Such 
citations—including, it should be observed, two of the three adduced 
by Severus in the very opposite interest—appear in the texts assembled 
in the contra Nestorianos et Eutychianos and the contra Monophysitas, 
in those drawn up at the fifth session of the Lateran Synod (649), in 
the compilation Antiquorum patrum doctrina de Verbi incarnatione 


* F. X. Funk, Kirchengeschichtl. Abhandlungen und Untersuchungen (1899), ii, 
Pp. 253-01. 

* Ed. J. Lebon, C.S.C.O., Script. Syr., ser. iv, t. v (Text. et Vers.), Severi 
Antioch. Liber c. impium Grammaticum, Orat. tert. pars prior, Lovan., 1929. 

3C. Gramm. Ul. i. 5; ed. Lebon, op. cit., Text., pp. 65 ff., Vers., p. 46 f. 
For Lebon’s translation of Severus’ remarks as he introduces the three passages 
from the Expos. see below, p. 147, n. 5. 

4 We say ‘seventh century’ because it is hardly likely that Leontius of Byzan- 
tium would have made use of the very same passages which but a few decades 
before had been drawn upon by Severus in the anti-Chalcedonian interest (see 
below, p. 147, n. 2). We suggest that pro-Chalcedonians of a later generation, 
seemingly unaware of the ‘exposure’ of the Expos. by the Monophysite, saw 
its value from their own point of view, and that, when once appropriate pas- 
sages had been discovered, these would find their way into the lists of patristic 
texts in the c. Nestor. et Eutych. and the c. Monoph. 
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(? 662-79)," and in the Antirrhetica of Nicephorus of Constantinople 
(¢826).* It should be noted, too, that in every case the citations 
purport to come from a work of Justin Tzepi puddos, and that this is 
alluded to as his ‘third book’. 

Such statements, we suggest, are based on the opening words of 
the Expositio, which run thus: ‘Now that sufficient attention has 
been paid to the refutation of Jews and Greeks, it behoves us once 
more to offer a sound discussion of the faith, . . . since it is not simply 
the saying of the Doxology, but the sound confession of the Trinity 
—itself proceeding from a true understanding of the faith—which 
brings salvation’. From this it could be deduced that the author of 
the Expositio was no other than the author of the Dialogus cum 
Tryphone, and the Oratio and the Cohortatio ad Graecos;* that this 
was his ‘third book’, and, from the reference to ‘ the sound confession 
of the Trinity’, that the book had to do with this subject. Thus one 
may suppose that when the Expositio came into the hands of the 
Dyothelites, and they began to make use of it to supplement their 
lists of patristic quotations, they were compelled to turn to the work 
itself, in order to discover who was its author, and, presumably, what 
was its title. 

That this is a reasonable suggestion is borne out by what the manu- 
scripts have to tell us concerning the title of the work. Seemingly, 
the original titlke—the one given to it, according to Severus, by 
Theodoret himself—was zepi rijs exOécews ris ticrews.’ But nothing 

* So F. Loofs, Leontius von Byzanz, pp. 92 ff. 

* In all, six citations—as collected by Otto—appear in these ancient writings. 
Taking them as abcdef—with a and b as representing the two passages quoted 
by Severus—we find that they are distributed as follows: c. Nestor. et Eutych. 
(ed. Otto, pp. 34 n. 2, 36n. 17, 38 n. 9, 46 n. 31)—abce; c. Monoph., though 
here they appear in abbreviated form (ibid., pp. 36 n. 17, 38 n. 9, 46 n. 31; 
P.G. Lxxxvi. ii. 1825 cb)—bce; sess. V. Lateran Synod (Mansi, x. 1101)—cde; 
Antiq. . . . (ed. Otto, pp. 34 n. 2, 38 n. 9, 42 n. 45, 46 n. 31, 56 n. 17)—acdef; 
Niceph. (ibid., pp. 36 n. 17, 56 n. 17)—bf. 

3 "Ikavas tov xara "lovdaiwy Kai ‘EdAjvwv éredovres Edeyxov, dxodovOws abs Tov 
bya tis miorews éxriBepeba Adyov. .. . Ob yap amAds % mpds Tov maTépa Kai vidv 
Soforoyia ri awrnpiav juiv mopiler, ddd’ 7 byejs THs Tpddos duodroyia rév dmoKxe- 
peeve trois eboeBéow ayabav ri drdAavow Swpeira (ed. Otto, p.2; P.G. vi. 1208 A). 
For a possible interpretation of ‘the refutation of Jews and Greeks’ see below, 
p. 158. Seemingly the ads here also has its significance (see below, p. 158,n. 5). 

4 The last two works were regarded as Justin’s from the days of Eusebius of 
Caesarea (H.E. iv. 18). 

S Lebon’s translation of the original Syriac of the c. Gramm. at this point 
runs: Haec (i.e. a passage from Cyril’s ad Acacium) sunt verba sanationis. . . 
Haec reticuit Grammaticus; haec neglexit similiter Theodoretus, distinctionem 
vocum ut divisionem et sectionem intelligens, utpote qui semel in duas naturas 
diviserat Christum. Etenim in oratione quam ‘De expositione fidei’ inscripsit, 
cuius initium est: ‘Cum sufficienter . .. exponimus sanam rationem fidei (as in 
Greek text; see above, n. 3) de Deo verbo et de Sancta Virgine disserens, 
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quite like this appears in the manuscripts. The earliest of them, the 
old Paris codex (saec. x)' has epi rijs opis mictews’ mepi micrews 
—which looks as if, prior to the tenth century, there had been some 
dissatisfaction with the earlier epi Tpuddos, since this would cover 
only the first half of the work. Other manuscripts of the same family 
give the title as exeois wepi ris dpOijs—or dpoddfov—dpodoyias, 
which also seems to show that inquiry was being made into the text; 
for one may well suppose that this title was based on the words, 
amoxpwvrws Toivuv eis S¥vayew tiv dpOiv dpodroyiay éxb€uevor,* which 
come at the end of c. xii where the author would have brought his 
Christological discussion to a close, had not another question arisen. 
The third group of manuscripts is interesting in that here the older 
title is now joined to the one which is relatively new.’ 

Hence we conclude, not that (say) the Dyothelites deliberately 
ascribed the Expositio to Justin in order to create for themselves a 
court of appeal, of the orthodoxy of which there could be no doubt, 
but that during the sixth century the work was lost sight of,‘ and 
that, when in the following century it was rediscovered and accepted 
as a source which could be drawn upon in support of the Two Natures 
and the implications of this doctrine, it appeared without its author’s 
name, and, seemingly, without a title, its discoverers turning in all 
good faith to the text itself in order to supply these deficiencies. 

We can now discuss the question of authorship; and first we seek 
to show how the leading ideas of the Expositio are also to be found in 
the genuine works of the bishop of Cyrus. 

After an introductory chapter, the author affirms that there is one 
God, made known in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit (c. ii), 
and that their difference is seen in their ‘manner of subsisting’ (6 
Tpotos Tis bmap£ews), the terms ’Ayévyntov, Tevynrov, and’ Exzopevrov 


dixit sic: THEODORETUS: ... (c. Gramm. u11. i. 5; ed. Lebon, op. cit., 
Text., p. 55, Vers., p. 39). 
* i.e. Otto, D (see above, p. 145, n. 4). ? Ed. Otto, p. 50; P.G. vi. 12328. 


3 Besides D, which is referred to in the text, of the codices of Otto’s first 
group (see above, p. 145,n. 4) B gives the title of the Expos. as €x rijs dp9ijs miorews, 
while G (saec. xvi) agrees with that family of manuscripts which sets the two 
titles side by side, and has: éx@eois mictews irot wepi Tpiddos. In those of the 
same family (but with the longer recension) we have: éx@eois wep! rijs dpbijs 
(E°V)—ép8086fou (AA”)—cpodroyias. The codices of the third group have: éx- 
Beats mictews mepi ris dpOijs Gpodroyias Hrow mepi Tpddos (DFM) or . . . qroe rept 
Tis ayias Kai dpoovciov Tpiddos (CE). 

4 After all, the Expos. is a very short work, and one which, especially if we 
are right in what we say concerning its destination (see below, pp. 157-8) is 
likely to have had but a limited circulation; besides, assuming that they knew 
of it, once it had been ‘ exposed’ by Severus, the pro-Chalcedonians, especially 
after the Three Chapters, would be but little inclined to appeal to the work, 
and indeed might be ready to suppress the name of its author. 
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referring, not to the divine ousia, which is signified by the name 
‘God’, but to the three hypostases, which, while possessing sameness 
of essence, differ in this way (c. iii). Similar thought appears in 
Theodoret’s Haereticarum Fabularum compendium’ and in his Graeca- 
rum Affectionum curatio,’ where he speaks of ‘the manner of subsisting’ 
of the hypostases, affirming that the Father is ‘unbegotten’, that the 
Son is ‘begotten’, and that the Holy Spirit ‘proceeds’; at the same 
time he insists on ‘the sameness of nature’. Moreover, he frequently 
lays down that the name ‘God’ signifies the divine nature,‘ and ex- 
pressly asserts that the Son ws Ocds ovvimrac 7H [latpi riv adrjv 
€xwv ovoiav'—a statement which should be compared with one 
occurring in the Expositio, tiv obciav ... Kal” hv <6 Ilarip)> Yid Kai 
ITvevpare mpos Kowwviav ouvanreta..® 

The author then proceeds to demonstrate that one is the essence of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. He first establishes the 
principle that all that exists can be divided between what is not and 
what is created, and appeals to Ps. cxlviii, pointing out that in this 
hymn of praise offered to God by the whole creation no mention is 
made of the Son and the Holy Spirit, since these have no part with 
the created nature (c. iv). The same principle, we may note, is con- 
stantly upheld by Theodoret, who, in so doing, also makes special 
use of Ps. cxlviii.’ 


* Haeretic. Fabul. compend. v. 3; ed. J. L. Schulze, B. Theodoreti Opera 
Omnia, Iv. i. 388 ff. ? Graec. Affect. curat. ii; ibid. tv. ii. 756 f. 

3 The same thought occurs—though without mention of the ‘manner of 
subsisting’—in the first two of the seven dialogues of the de Sancta Trinitate, 
which appears among the works of Athanasius: a fact which seems to indicate 
that fresh inquiry should be made into this writing to discover whether, after 
all, Garnier is not right in attributing it to Theodoret. Thus in Dial. i it is 
asserted that the difference between the hypostases is to be found, not in 
nature or will, but év 7@ yewvav cai yervaoBa Kai éxméprew Kal éxmopeveoba (ibid. 
V. ii. 919), the Son being éx ris broordcews yevvntixas, and the Holy Spirit éx- 
mopeuTix@s (Pp. 923; see also p. 929, where appear the same three terms which 
are to be found in the Expos.); it is also insisted that the hypostases possess 
sameness of nature (p. 938). We may also note that in Dial. ii we have a long 
argument in support of the thesis that 76 ’Ayévyntov and 76 Iewnrov refer, not 
to the divine ousia, but to the hypostases of the Father and the Son (pp. 964 ff., 
973 ff.). 

4 Interpret. Ep. i ad Tim. iii. 16, ibid. 111. i. 644; Quaest. in Deut., ibid. 1. i, 
262; Ep. cxxx, ibid. 1v. ii. 1215. Similarly, de Sanct. Trin., Dial. i, ibid. v. 
ii. 949. 5 Eranistes, ii, ibid. tv. i. 85. 

* Ed. Otto, p.8; P.G. vi.1212 a. In connexion with the use of xowwvia here, 
cf. Theodoret, Dem. per Syll. i. 8 (ed. Schulze, tv. i. 266), where he says that 
the Evangelist (St. Jn. i. 14) shows the glory of the Only-begotten éx rijs mpds 
tov Ilarépa xowwvias. In the de Theolog. et de divin. Incarn. (see below, p. 150, 
n. 2) we have this: 7a 8¢ ddcews xowwvoivra, 5’ GAjAwY ywawoxerat (de Trin. xv; 
P.G. |\xxv. 1169 B). ; 

7 e.g. the opening passages of Theodoret’s Quaest. in Gen., where this, and 
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Having set up this principle, the writer next shows from scripture 
how the Son and the Holy Spirit are always ‘ranked’, ‘numbered’, 
and ‘coupled with’ (cvvrdocecOar, avvapiOpeiobar, ovlevyvvcba) the 
Father (c. v), and how their activity is never separated from His 
(c. vi). Thus he concludes that sameness of essence belongs to the 
three hypostases, and that Movas ... év Tpidds voeirar, cai Tpras év 
Movad: ywpilera: (c. vii).*, Here again we find similar thought in the 
bishop of Cyrus, who frequently uses the argument ex ordinis ratione. 
Thus to give but two examples: in a chapter ‘On the Holy Spirit 
and the Divine Names’ in his Haereticarum Fabularum compendium 
we see that he appeals to most of the scriptural texts, and uses two of 
three verbs, which appear in the Expositio;} and in the work de 
Theologia et de divina Incarnatione, where he employs the same argu- 
ment, all three verbs are to be found.‘ 

The trinitarian section of the Expositio ends thus: we cannot com- 
prehend the divine essence, since now we know only in part (c. viii) ;5 
nevertheless, ours is a measure of knowledge,” and through it, as we 


similar expressions, occur: mavra 7a 6vta, mA tis ayias Tpddos, KrioTi Exer 
dvow (ed. Schulze, 1. i. 9; similarly, pp. 5, 6, 10). Here, too, he appeals to 
Ps. cxlviii (ibid., p. 5). For the same teaching see his Interpret. in Ps. cxlviii, 
ibid. 1. ii. 1576. 

* Cf., for instance, Theodoret’s Interpret. in Ps. ci. 28 and in Ps. cxxxviit. 7 
(ibid. 1. ii. 1322, 1533), where he insists that there is but one activity of the Trinity. 

2 Ed. Otto, p. 26; P.G. vi. 1220c. Compare the similar statements in Theo- 
doret: roiro (i.e. the preaching of the Apostles) péev yap ra epi Tpiddos cai 
Movados dravtas avOpumrous SiddaoKxe, Kai Gre ev TH pia dice. tas tpeis idioTHTas Oew- 
poduev (in Ezech. xxxix. 29; ed. Schulze, 11. ii. 1019); and: ... obrw yap Kai 
Movas év 7& tabt@ tijs ovaias Seixvura Kai 7 Tpias . . . €v rais Umooracent yvwpilerat 
(de Trin. vi; P.G. \xxv. 1188 Bc). [The two writings, ‘On the holy and vivify- 
ing Trinity’ (P.G. Ixxv. 1147-90)—referred to in this study as de Trin.—and 
*On the Lord’s Incarnation’ (ibid. 1419-78)—referred to as de Incarn. Dom.— 
were ascribed to Cyril till Ehrhard in 1888 conclusively showed them to be 
the genuine works of Theodoret. It cannot be doubted that originally these 
were the two parts of the one writing to which the bishop gave the title de 
Theologia et de divina Incarnatione (see Theodoret, Ep. cxiii, ed. Schulze, tv. 
ii. 1191; and below, p. 158, n. 5. It is interesting to find that Severus, who 
quotes from this work, gives the title as de Theologia sanctae Trinitatis et de 
Oceconomia (c. Gramm. 111. i. 5; ed. Lebon, op. cit., Vers., p. 46).] 

3 Haeretic. Fabul. compend.v.3; ed. Schulze, tv. i. 388 ff. The following texts 
are common: St. Matt. xxviii. 19, St. John xv. 26, 1 Cor. ii. 12, 2 Cor. xiii. 13. 

4 De Trin. vi.; P.G. xxv. 1153 B. ' 

5 Expos., c. viii contains the theme which is also to be found in de Incarn. 
Dom. (ibid. 1476 C): we must cease inquiring into what is beyond our compre- 
hension, and remain content with what we have learned through the Holy 
Spirit and the teaching of the Fathers. 

® Kara 8€ 76 pérpov 76 peprobév Exdotrw mapa Tod Kupiov Tis yuwoews (ed. Otto, 
p. 30; P.G. vi. 1221). Compare: dpxovpefa dé trois Sofia pérpors ris yuwboews 
(de Trin. xxiii; P.G. Ixxv. 1181 AB). [Similarly, ed. Otto, pp. 44, 50; P.G. vi. 
1228 D, 1232 B.] 
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adopt the illustration of ‘light from light’, we gain an understanding 
of the Son’s generation; for in this way are we able to appreciate His 
co-eternity with the Father, His sameness in respect of essence, and 
the passionlessness of the begetting. The illustration also brings out 
the same truths in respect of the being of the Holy Spirit, though, in 
that He is not begotten but proceeds, His is a different ‘manner of 
subsisting’. Let the ‘Sons of the Church’, then, receive this exposi- 
tion, till theirs is the more perfect knowledge (c. ix). 

On turning to Theodoret, we find that, when he is dealing with the 
subject of the Son’s generation, he generally uses the illustration of 
‘light from light’, though he frequently sets beside it for the purpose 
of fuller interpretation the idea of logos, teaching that while the former 
illustrates the co-eternity of the Son with the Father, the latter shows 
that the begetting was dypdévws cai dmafds.' In the Expositio, how- 
ever, both sets of ideas are grouped under the one analogy. But, as 
is clear, the author is aware that other illustrations can be adduced in 
this connexion; besides, as he expressly states, he is offering to the 
‘Sons of the Church’ what is no more than a summary of the faith.’ 
Again, it is most significant that in the Expositio and in Theodoret, 
when the Son’s relation to the Father is being described, the preposi- 
tions €« and ovv make their appearance. Thus: voodpev tov Yiov ex 
Ilatpos yeyevvijoba, ws dds x Pwros exrAdppav.... Ei yap eLeAapdOn, 
T® ekAdpiavte axpovws avvutéorn> should be compared with:... 
ottws 6 povoyevns Yios yeyévvnrat pev ex Tod Ilarpos, civeori 5€ TH 
v@, ws 6 Adyos TH yeyevynKori,' and: aet 6 Yids €x rot Ilatpos pév 
appytws yevvnbeis, pera tod Ilatpos 5€ dei wv Kai adv rH Ilarpi 
yvwprlopevos.’ In a word, as well in Theodoret as in the Expositio we 
have clear evidence of the Antiochene doctrine of ‘God in God’;® 
and this is even more apparent when we add that in a later chapter 
of the Expositio the author, using St. John i. 18, declares the Son to 
be €v r@ ITarpi?—a conception which has no uncertain place in the 
teaching of the bishop of Cyrus, who can refer to the Logos as évovavos 
and to the Holy Spirit as évurderarov, and speak of these as év 7@ 
matpi Sewporpeva Kai xa’ éavra morevopeva.* 

* Cf. Graec. Affect. curat. ii, ed. Schulze, tv. ii. 755; Interpret.in Ep. ad Heb. 
i. 3, ibid. 111. i. 548; Haeretic. Fabul. compend. v. 2, ibid. tv. i. 386 ff. 

? The author’s words are: ixavi? yap 7 eix@v mapaorica 76 Te ovvaidiov, To TE 
ovoias TavTov, TO TE THS yervnoews amabes (ed. Otto, p. 30; P.G. vi. 1221). At 
the end of c. iv he says that it is his intention to write briefly (ibid., p. 16; 
ibid. 1213). 3 Ibid., p. 30; ibid. 1221 cp. 

4 Haeretic. Fabul. compend. v. 2; ed. Schulze, tv. i. 386. 

5 De Trin. v; P.G. \xxv. 1152 B. 

© Cf. F. W. Green on ‘ The Later Development of the Doctrine of the Trinity’ 
in Essays on the Trinity and the Incarnation, pp. 258 ff. 

7 Expos., c. xvii: ed, Otto, p. 62; P.G. vi. 1237¢. 

8 Graec. Affect. curat. ii; ed. Schulze, tv. ii. 757. Cf. also de Trin. viii, where 
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We now come to the Christological part of the writing, which opens 
thus: intent upon re-creating His works, and dissolving the debt which 
through Adam’s transgression universal nature was compelled to pay, 
the divine Logos came down, not by any corporeal descent, but divinae 
operationis voluntate, and, having created for Himself a temple of the 
Virgin, through a complete union (xar’ dxpav €vwow) came forth God 
and man—as man, through a blameless life and a death freely endured, 
abolishing the transgression and so destroying the debt, and as God, 
raising the body which had died, and so altogether dissolving death 
itself; for, while He is undoubtedly one Son—both before the ages 
and recently—He possesses two natures, and in consequence we must 
divide (uwepifew) the sayings concerning Him which are inconsistent 
with one another, attributing what is divine to His divine, and what 
is human to His human, nature‘ (c. x). At every point, we may note, 
parallels are to be found in Theodoret, who most clearly shows that 
the doctrine of Christ’s Person has its roots in that of His work,*? who 
emphasizes the voluntary character of the union, and who, as is well 
known, insists that for him Jesus Christ is one Son in two natures— 
which natures must be ‘divided’ if Eutychian thought is to be 
avoided.* 

The author then passes to the mystery of the union. The analogy 
of the union of body and soul in man which some adopt is, he con- 
fesses, certainly congruous in so far as it points to the reality of the 
two natures in Christ; yet it cannot wholly suffice, since, while man 
is a third and different creature—as is shown by the fact that the four 
elements of fire, air, water, and earth of which his body is composed 


Theodoret alludes to the Son as: rov é« [larpés pév axpovws Kai amabas yewn- 
Bévra, év 5€ trois KoAmots Tod Tlatpds idpupévov (P.G. lxxv. 1157A). Similarly, de 
Trin. x (ibid. 1160 A). 

' The passage in Expos., c.x should be compared with the similar passage in 
Eranistes, ii; ed. Schulze, tv. i. 103 f. Here ‘Orthodox’ brings forward the 
same point; moreover, the following words are common to both passages: 
mpoovepuwy, Ta evavtia, and 76 mpdodarov. 

? See, for instance, Theodoret’s Interpret. in Ep. ad Rom. i. 17, iv. 25, v. 12- 
19, vii (ibid. 111. i. 22, 52, 55 ff., 68 ff.), in Ep. ad Coloss. ii. 14 (ibid., p. 488), 
Haeretic. Fabul. compend. v. 11 (ibid. tv. i. 426), and esp. de Prov. x (ibid., 
p. 660), where he teaches that Christ is the Second Adam, who through His 
obedience has abolished the debt of a nature which had transgressed the laws 
of the Creator, and who through His Resurrection has destroyed the penalty 
of disobedience. 

3*The Logos was united by purpose and will to the nature assumed of us’, 
Theodoret says in reply to Cyril’s Third Anathematism (Reprehen. xii Capp., 
ibid. v. i. 15). 

4 ‘Dismissing the term “‘ mixture”, we use the terms “‘union’”’, “‘conjunc- 
tion’’, and ‘‘communion’’, teaching the dividing of the natures, but also the 
unity of the Person. For in this way shall we refute the blasphemy of Apolli- 
narius and Eunomius’ (de Incarn. Dom.; P.G. \xxv. 1473). 
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remain after the body is no more—it is not so in respect of Jesus 
Christ, who remains God and man; besides, no man is going to say 
of His Godhead that it suffers with His manhood, as does the soul 
with the body (c. xi). Here, too, the same ideas appear in Theodoret, 
who sees that the analogy, so popular among his opponents, can easily 
introduce the ‘confusion’," who holds that the human body consists 
of the same four elements,* and who teaches that the soul always 
suffers with the body. 

Not satisfied with the former, the writer adduces his own analogy 
of the union—the analogy, that is, of the original light (cf. Gen. i. 3) 
and its created body, the sun. His argument runs: just as, ‘after the 
union’, one does not divide the primary light from its body, but 
speaks of the light with the body, so in respect of Jesus Christ one 
does not speak of ‘two Sons after the union’, but confesses that He 
is ‘One and the Same’; just as one affirms that light and body are 
two natures, so one affirms His two natures; and just as one does not 
separate the activity of the light from the body which receives it, so 
one does not separate the activity of the one Son, but recognizes 
‘with the reason’ (. . . 7r@ Adyw yvwpicevev) the nature to which that 
which is being performed is proper.’ This illustration, he adds, should 
suffice as an answer to pious inquiry, and the ‘Sons of the Church’ 
can give thanks to God for endowing man with reason and a measure 
of knowledge (c. xii). Once again we turn to Theodoret. It is true 
that we cannot point to a similar use of this analogy in any of his 
writings. Nevertheless, clear trace of his hand appears in the state- 
ment that the difference of the natures is to be recognized ‘ with the 
reason’; for in the Eranistes he seeks to st »w that it is only this which 
is meant when one speaks of ‘dividing’ the natures, explicitly stating 
that the distinction is made ‘with the reason alone’ (r@ Adyw povw 
déyvwperv).5 

We come to the concluding chapters of the Expositio. Now that 
he has composed this exposition of the faith, the writer tells us, he is 

* Cf. Eranistes, ii; ed. Schulze, rv. i. 107. 

* See, for instance, Haeretic. Fabul. compend. v. 9, ibid. Iv. i. 412; Interpret. 
in Ezech. i. 26, ibid. 11. ii. 691; Quaest. in Gen. i, ibid. 1. i. 21. 

3 The point is made in Eranistes, iii; ibid. 1v. i. 178, 217 f. 

4... odrws émi Tod évds povoyevois Yiod tot Geod, macav pév evépyecav ov« av Tis 
xwpiceev ris pias vidrnros, THs 5¢ dicews Fs eoriv oixeiov 7d ywopevov TH Adyw 
yvwpioaev (ed. Otto, p. 48 f.; P.G. vi. 1232). 

5 Eranistes, iii; ed. Schulze, iv. i. 190. On this aspect of Theodoret’s teach- 
ing, see the present writer’s Two Ancient Christologies, pp. 195, 199 f. As 
helping us to arrive at the date of the Expos. (see below, pp. 157-8), it is note- 
worthy that it is especially in those Epp. of his which were written shortly 
before the year 449 that Theodoret frequently speaks of ‘recognizing the 
difference’ of the natures as he would refute the charge of ‘ dividing’ them, 
and teaching ‘two Sons’. 
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ready to lull reason to sleep; but, because some would put him to the 
test, he is compelled to run the course again. These were asking: 
How is the Logos everywhere present xa7’ ovoiav, and how is He 
present in His own temple (c. xiii)? The question is a difficult one, 
he says, and ultimately faith is the only answer. He asks: Is God 
present in His works per accidens or per seipsum? But if, as we must, 
we reject the former notion, are we going to say that the Logos’s own 
temple possessed no more than other created things (c. xiv)? Again," 
there are those who affirm, and rightly, that, while remaining what 
He was, the Logos became what He was not. But this can be affirmed 
only as we maintain that, while everywhere present according to 
essence, the Logos was present in His own temple ‘according to a 
determined purpose’ (xar’ éfaiperov Adyov). Or are we to follow 
those who speak of ‘mixture’, and say that the body was deified? 
But then it becomes necessary to posit two divine ousiai of the Logos, 
the one His as the Begotten of the Father, the other His as He made 
the body like it—which means denying that the body is of the created 
nature (c. xv). Yet, the author goes on, we can inquire in all humility 
(c. xvi), and help is forthcoming if here too we employ the illustration 
of light. Thus: the sun puts forth its light equally towards all, but 
those whose eyesight is sound receive more of its rays than do those 
whose eyesight is weak; similarly, the Sun of Righteousness, while 
present in all creation according to essence, is particularly present in 
His own temple,’ which, fashioned by the Holy Spirit, and altogether 
removed from sin, is, like an eye most pure, capable of containing the 
splendour of the whole light (c. xvii). So, the writer concludes, the 
course has been run, and reason receives its crown (c. xviii). 

The present writer has not been able to discover in the works of 
the bishop of Cyrus any discussion of the question propounded here. 
Nevertheless, clear marks of kinship reveal themselves. Thus Theo- 
doret claims that knowledge is inseparably linked with faith, and that 
faith itself must be basic to all inquiry.’ Moreover, as is in keeping 
with the argument in the Expositio, he insists that an ‘accident’ is not 
an ousia.* We find, too, that, aware of the danger of a false interpre- 


* We may note that at the beginning of c. xv the author takes to task those 
who ‘pretend to teach the Christian religion’ for not making clear what they 
believe: they are on the look out for the ‘ dividing’, but themselves affirm the 
‘mixture’ and ‘confusion’; they say that the Logos became flesh, but they also 
speak of its transformation into the ousia of the Logos (eis Adyov ovowbivac). 

2 "Qs yap 6 HAtos Tots macw dpoiws Kar’ evépyecav mpooPadAwy, ody Spoiws bmd mav- 
Tw xwpetrat, obrws 6 Adyos Tots maa Kat’ ovoiay mapwr, ovx dpoiws Tots GAAS Kai 
T@ oixeiw va@ mdpeotw (ed. Otto, p. 64; P.G. vi. 12408). 

3 See, for instance, Graec. Affect. curat. i; ed. Schulze, Iv. ii. 713, 717, 721. 
Similarly, Interpret. in Esai. vii. 9 f.; ibid. 11..i. 217. 

4 Cf. Quaest. in Gen. i, ibid. 1. i. 11 f.; Eranistes, ii, ibid. 1v. i. 122. 
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tation of the éeyévero in St. John i. 14,’ the locus classicus of the 
opposing school of thought, he affirms that the union took place 
without any change on the part of the divine nature, the Logos re- 
maining what He was.* Such evidence, we agree, is not wholly con- 
vincing, but it is likely that the bishop was meeting the question for 
the first time.’ 

At this point a brief word concerning Severus’ criticism of the 
Christology of the Expositio may be in place.‘ The patriarch quotes 
the passage in c. x where the writer affirms that the Logos made for 
Himself a temple and came forth God and man; to this he adds the 
concluding passage concerning the necessity for dividing the sayings, 
and so can argue that the author would divide Emmanuel into two 
Sons.5 Then follows a long excerpt from c. xvii, Severus taking it 
that the illustration of the light of the sun is the author’s way of 
expressing the mode of the union, and inferring that for him the 
Logos was in the temple, the Man from Mary, as in the saints.° 

But is this a sound judgement? In the first place it should be 
noted that the writer of the Expositio does not adduce his analogy to 
illustrate the mode of the union,’ but to furnish a possible answer to 
the question before him. It is clear too, that for him the Logos, the 
Second Person of the Trinity, has in Jesus Christ made for Himself 
(€avr@) a temple of the Virgin,’ and that in consequence He is one 
Son, at once divine and human. He also lays down that there can be 
but one activity of this one Sonship,’ though, for a true understanding 
of the faith, the two natures must be divided, and what is proper to 

* Cf. Expos. c. xv ad init. (see above, p. 154, n. 1). 

2 e.g. Theodoret’s reply to Cyril’s First Anathematism (Reprehen. xii Capp., 
ibid. v. i. 3). 

3 We venture the suggestion that the question has its place in the Expos. just 
because it was being asked by some of those—the ‘Sons of the Church’ at 
Edessa—for whom the work was composed, and who were already acquainted 
with the works of Theodore of Mopsuestia (see below, p. 158, n. 2). Evidently, 
these were discussing how The Interpreter’s first principle in his teaching on 
the divine omnipresence could be reconciled with the (Alexandrian) doctrine 
of the Incarnation. 

4 The conclusion arrived at by Le Quien and Maranus in the eighteenth 
century (see above, p. 145) is readily understood, esp. in the light of the seem- 
ingly ‘ Nestorian’ thought of c. xvii. 

5 C. Gramm. 1. i. 5; ed. Lebon, op. cit., Vers., pp. 39, 40. 

® Severus’ third quotation is introduced: In eadem oratione unionem ad modum 
illustrationis radii solis ex efficientia divina in hominem, qui ex Maria, seu tem- 
plum, dicit esse, SICUT ETIAM IN QUEMLIBET EX SANCTIS PRO 
PURITATE IPSI INHAERENTE, licet hic dicat perfectam atque totam 
illustrationem esse comprehensam. Sic autem scripsit: THEODORETUS:... 
(ed. Lebon, op. cit., Vers., p. 39). 

7 The writer’s analogy of the union is set out in c. xii. 

8 |. wAdrret vadv éavT@, Tov TéActov avOpwrov (ed. Otto, p. 34; P.G. vi. 1224). 

9 See above, p. 153, n. 4. 
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each recognized ‘with the reason’. And in regard to the teaching in 
c. xvii, what the author would enforce is clearly the conception that, 
while everywhere present according to essence, the Logos ‘according 
to a determined purpose’,' was fully present in a real and fully 
appreciative manhood, specially created to receive Him—which, surely, 
is another way of saying that ‘in addition to’ being omnipresent as 
God, and so remaining what He was, the Logos took to Himself a 
complete manhood,’ there being thus constituted one Son kar’ dxpav 
€vwow,> in order to effect man’s salvation. It would seem altogether 
unfair to set down this writer as an exponent of Nestorianism. 

If an examination of the leading ideas of the Expositio brings us to 
the conclusion that its author was Theodoret of Cyrus, an examination 
of its vocabulary, style, and the mannerisms of the writer serves but 
to confirm this conclusion. Thus—to offer but a short list—the 
following words, some, as we should expect if the work is Theodoret’s, 
of classical usage, appear in both the Expositio and the bishop’s 
authentic writings: advadavddv,' ovlevyvupt,’ arovéw,” évapyys,’ adveE- 
ddevros,* 7) Oeoonpeia,? eroxéopar,”° 7d vapa," 6 Siavdos,"* rodvexidjs,"3 
TO éemwixiov,* and 6 mpvravs.’> Moreover, we find in the Expositio 
the same use of (70) péaor," of Adyos,"? and of oixeios (=suus)." 

Again, the following phrases are common: t@v ayabav 7) axdAavas," 
6 Beds t&v SAwv (or 6 Ta&v GAwv Geds)—which occurs three times in 

* See above, p. 154. ? See above, p. 155, n. 8. 

3 It will be noted that this is the very phrase used by Apollinarius of Lao- 
dicea as he insists on the unity of Christ’s Person in his adv. Diod. (ed. H. 
Lietzmann, Apollinaris von Laodicea und seine Schule, Frags. 141, 142, p. 241). 

4p. 4; 1208B: Iv. i. 96,174. [The references here are first to the pages in 
Otto, then to the corresponding column in P.G. vi; we also omit the titles of 
Theodoret’s works, referring only to the volumes in Schulze.]} 


Sp. 14; 1213 A, &c. The word occurs at least six times in the Expos., and 
is one to which Theodoret seems partial (see Schulze, op. cit., v. ii, Index 


Graecus). ® pp. 28, 38, 60, 62; 1220C, 1225 B, 1237 BC: II. ii. 683. 
7 pp. 28, 38, 44, 62; 1220 C, 1225 B, 1228 D, 1237 B: IV. i. 22, go, 98. 
5 p. 30; 1221 B: I. ii. 1066. 9p. 38; 1225 C: 1. i. 124, V. i. 95. 


1 pn. 46; 1229 B: I. ii. 1450. 

™ p. 50; 1232 C: I. i. 88, 144, 340, II. i. 282, IV. i. 48, 175, 230, ii. 899. 

1 Dp. 50; 1232 B: IV. i. 670. 

93 p. 60; 1237 A: de Trin. Prooem., P.G. \xxv. 1184 A. 

4 p. 66; 1240 B: I. ii. 629, 649, 1583. 

5S p. 66; 1240 A: I. i. 75, I. ii. 631, IIT. i. 263, V. i. 23. 

%® pp. 24 (bis), 58; 1220 AB, 1236 B: I. ii. 1576, II. ii. 1691, IV. i. 12, 377, 481, 
ii. 819, 1035 (generally used in this connexion: Qedrntos Kai xricews pndev 
elvat Tr. p.). 

17 The various meanings here given to Adyos should be compared, for instance, 
with those in Eranistes, ii. 

*8 The word occurs thirteen times in the Expos. (at least seven times = suus) ; 
Theodoret has a similar usage (see Schulze, op. cit., v. ii, Index Graecus). 

9 p. 2; 1208 A (quoted above, p. 147, n. 3): IV. ii. 1082; cf. I. ii. 1331, IV. i. 448. 
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the Expositio and is to be met with in every work of Theodoret'— 
Aoyiopot avOpumwo,* 7rd Beiov Adpov,? éoydtns avoias (€oriv),! 
yAdoon mnAivw (kai capkiw),> Kata Topi Kai pedow,® Kara (eis) 
Svapw? and 76 Cntrovpevov Atoa.° 

In addition, it should be remarked that the Expositio reveals the 
same elegance of style that appears in the writings of Theodoret,’ 
and that, like these, it has its ornate passages.” Here, too, we find 
the same force and sequence of argument, with its roivuy and «i 
toivuy," its dpa and dp’ odv,"* its wdAw and Kai ad@is."3 Moreover, we 
meet with the same fondness for metaphor, and a similar use of 
synonyms. In view of all this,’ there seems to be but one possible 
conclusion—namely, that, following Severus, we are right in saying 
that the Expositio rectae fidei should be placed among the authentic 
works of Theodoret, and regarded as an attempt on his part to express 
the Antiochene faith in summary form. 

Certain interesting details in connexion with the Expositio remain 
to be considered. Theodoret—we are now assuming that we can 
safely say that he was the author—addresses his work to the ‘Sons of 
the Church’. We know that at Edessa there existed a class of persons 
called the B’nai O’ydmd, or ‘Sons of the Covenant’, who, living under 


' pp. 4, 30, 60; 1209A, 1221 B, 1237A: for instance, these expressions occur 
forty-three times in the Quaest. in Gen. alone. [But ro 7avaycov mvedpua, another 
expression which Theodoret is constantly using, does not occur in the Expos.] 

*p. 325 1282 C: IV. 1. g, 18, 222. 

3p. 20; 1217 A: I. i. 18, IV. i. 174, 377, 399, ii. 816, 843—Theodoret is fre- 
quently using the phrase. 4p. 24; 1220 A: II. ii. 1080. 

5p. 26; 1220 C: IV. i. 380, 484 (III. i. 407). 

© p. 32; 1224.A: IV. i. 387, de Trin. ix, P.G. xxv. 1187 Cc. 

7 p. 32; 1224 B: III. i. 407 (pp. 38, 50, 60; 1225 B, 1232 B, 1237B: IV. i. 80, 
653). ® pp. 58, 62; 1236 C, 1237 B: IV. i. 27, 72, 103. 

9 Thus transpositions, making for harmonious arrangement of words, appear 
here (see, e.g., the opening sentence of the Expos., quoted above, p. 147, n. 3) 
and in the works of Theodoret. ’” e.g. Expos., c. xviii. 

"™ Distributed thus in the Expos.: roivyy = ‘therefore’ (7) = ‘now’ (5), ef roi- 
vuv (2); cf. Eranistes, ii, where the corresponding figures are 31, 5, 9. 

1 e.g. Expos., cc. xiv, xv. 

3 Ibid., c. xii. Cf. in this connexion the use of cadéorepov (as in obrws 8° av 6 
Aéyw o. yévorro), pp. 8, 40; 1209 B, 1228 A: IV. i. 79, 86, 93, 119 (to offer an 
illustration from only one book—Eranistes, ii). 

'* Thus in the Expos. we have: Body xai papripecBa: (p. 14; 1213 B) mpoopapru- 
poivros Kai A€yovros (p. 14; 1221 A). Cf. de Trin. xvi (P.G. lxxv, 1172 A): Bod@vros 
kai Aeyovros. 

*S It may be noted, too, that in Expos., c. viii (p. 28; 1221 A) the author quotes 
from quidam ex Graecorum sapientibus; Theodoret’s acquaintance with Greek 
literature is well known. 

© The ‘Sons of the Church’ (oi rijs éxxAnoias viets—once, zaides) are men- 
tioned five times in the course of the work (pp. 16, 32, 38, 50, 62 f.; 1213 ¢, 
1224 AB, 1225 B, 1232 B, 1240 A). 
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vows, played an important part in the ecclesiastical affairs of that 
region; we know, too, that these were also called the ‘Sons of the 
Church’.' But why should the bishop of Cyrus write to them? We 
suggest that it was with the purpose of winning them over to the 
Antiochene doctrine. Bishop Rabbila had changed sides soon after 
the Council of Ephesus (431), and it had been his policy to encourage 
his people to adopt that form of belief which had as its formula, ‘One 
Nature after the union’. But with the coming of Ibas (435) the tables 
‘were turned once more, and the new bishop sought to commend a 
return to the custom traditional at Edessa of turning to Antioch for 
guidance in matters connected with the Christian faith and practice. 
It is in this context, it would seem, that we must see Theodoret’s 
purpose in drawing up the Expositio. For here, clearly, he is at pains 
to show that an important article of the faith for which he stands is 
that ‘after the union’ there is but one Son, who must not be ‘ divided’ 
into two—which is, of course, his answer to the charge which the 
supporters of the Alexandrian orthodoxy were constantly raising 
against the Antiochenes (c. xii). It is likely, too, that the question 
which he tries to solve in the later chapters of the work comes from 
the same party;* at the same time the bishop, as usual, shows that 
he abominates the ‘confusion’ equally as much as the ‘ division’. 

But we can produce even more decisive evidence in regard to the 
origin (and the date) of the Expositio. In his letter to Timothy of 
Doliche, a zealous supporter of the Antiochene form of belief in the 
Euphratensis, Theodoret writes: 


‘I am also sending what I have recently written, having been 
urged so to do by the most religious and holy man of God, the 
Lord namely, a brief instruction (ovvropov d:dacKaAiav), of itself 
sufficient for the teaching of the truth of the apostolic doctrines.’ * 





That this ‘ brief instruction’ was in all probability the Expositio itself 
can hardly be denied; for no other work of Theodoret answers to this 
description.’ What is interesting here is the remark that the bishop of 


* See esp. F. C. Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity, pp. 143 ff., where are 
translated Rabbila’s rules for the B’nai Q’ydmd. These are referred to as the 
‘Sons of the Church’ in four of the bishop’s ‘Commands and Admonitions’. 
For additional evidence see next note. 

* It is clear enough that the B’nai Q’ydmd possessed some of the writings of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia: Ibas, in his letter to Maris, says that Theodore had 
‘left to the Sons of the Church in his writings a spiritual armoury’ (Mansi, 
vii. 245 C). No doubt Ibas is referring to the translations of The Interpreter 
(and of Diodore of Tarsus) which he had made in the furtherance of his policy. 

3 See, e.g., above, p. 154, n. I. 

4 Theodoret, Ep. cxxx; ed. Schulze, tv. ii. 1219. 

’ The only other possible ‘brief instruction’ is Theodoret’s de Theologia et 
de divina incarnatione (see above, p. 150,n. 2). But this is much longer then the 
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Cyrus was urged to draw up the writing by some bishop, who, pre- 
sumably, came from Mesopotamia. Unfortunately, his name has 
disappeared from the text. Was it that of Ibas himself? For who 
was more likely to have urged Theodoret to write his exposition of 
the Antiochene faith than the man who stood for the ways of Diodore 
and Theodore? It will have been noticed, too, that Theodoret, 
writing to Timothy, perhaps in the year 448,’ says that he has 
‘recently’ (zpanv) composed his ‘brief instruction’. That the Ex- 
positio was drawn up in, or only just before, the year 447 is borne 
out by the fact that there is a close connexion between this work and 
the Eranistes.* Not only do we find distinct agreements in vocabulary 
and thought? between the two writings, but it seems that at the very 
beginning of the Expositio we have an allusion to the Eranistes. For 
to what work—a work which, as is evident, he has just completed— 
is the author referring when he speaks of his ‘ refutation of Jews and 
Greeks’?* Surely he is referring to the Eranistes, where the Jewish 
conception of the ‘mere man’, and the Greek conception of the 
‘confusion’, are alike condemned.’ Since, as is agreed, this work was 
composed in the year 446 (or 447), we are again brought to the con- 
clusion that the Expositio was written about the year 447. 

Yet the bishop of Cyrus was not successful in his purpose. Before 
Easter in the year 448 the ‘Sons of the Church’, together with eminent 
personages at Edessa, had begun to raise their complaints against the 
Expos.; besides, we know that it was composed at least twelve years before 
the bishop was writing to Leo of Rome and giving him, in self-defence, a list 
of his earlier writings (‘Theodoret, Ep. cxiii; ed. Schulze, Iv. ii. 1191). It is 
also significant that the author of the Expos. is aware that he has already written 
on the same subjects, as the presence of ad@is in the opening sentence of the 
work indicates (see above, p. 147, n. 3). 

‘In Theodoret, Ep. cxxx, no mention is made of the charge brought against 
the bishop before Dioscorus at Alexandria, or of the imperial order bidding 
him remain at Cyrus, or of his condemnation at the Latrocinium. Theodoret 
speaks of the ‘storm’, which had resulted in the defection of many of the up- 
holders of the Antiochene doctrine in and around the Euphratensis. Seem- 
ingly he is referring to the tumults at Edessa which began early in 448, when 
clerics and laymen raised their voices against Ibas. 

? As illustrating this connexion, it may be noted that in his letter to Timothy 
of Doliche, referred to above, Theodoret, immediately after he has said that 
he is sending to the Bishop the‘ brief instruction’, states that, if he can find a 
scribe, he will enclose what he has written ‘in the form of a dialogue’, wherein 
his position is strengthened ‘ by the teaching of the Fathers’ (‘Theodoret, Ep. 
cxxx; ed. Schulze, Iv. ii. 1219). 

3 See above, p. 152, n. 1. 4 See above, p. 147, n. 3. 

5 Thus in the Eranistes, Theodoret associates the doctrine that Jesus Christ 
was a ‘mere man’ with the Jews (Eran. i, ed. Schulze, Iv. i. 42; ii, ibid. 95), 
and denounces the notion that His manhood was swallowed up by his Godhead 
as ‘fables of the Greeks’ (ii, ibid. 114). Correspondingly, Theodoret has his 
two lists of ‘heretics’ (ii, ibid. 79). 
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teaching and administration of Ibas,' and both he and Theodoret, 
who in May or June of that year had been charged in the name of 
the emperor to confine himself and his activities to his own diocese, 
received their condemnation at the hands of their opponents, now all- 
powerful, at the Latrocinium in 449. Such was the answer which the 
upholders of the Alexandrian orthodoxy gave to those who were 
attempting to propagate the hated ‘ Nestorianism’. 
R. V. SELLERS 


LE ‘SANCTA SANCTIS’ EN OCCIDENT 
PART I 


Lorsqu’IL vient a étre question du Sancta sanctis—cette formule 
liturgique qui fut céleébre dans |’antiquité—nous pensons surtout aux 
Liturgies Orientales qui l’ont conservé jusqu’a nos jours au cours de 
la célébration de la sainte messe: ce rite fait partie, comme on le sait, 
de la cérémonie de l’élévation, laquelle prend place entre |’oraison 
dominicale et la communion.’ 

Mais lorsque nous nous demandons si le S.S. (c’est ainsi que nous 
désignerons désormais le Sancta sanctis) a existé ou existe encore en 
Occident, nous songeons tout juste a la liturgie mozarabe, pour en 
avoir lu autrefois la rapide mention dans les Origines du culte chrétien,3 
de Monseigneur Duchesne; peut-étre ceux d’entre nous qui ont par- 
couru les notes de Lesley dans le missel mozarabe, ou le De antiquis 
ecclesiae ritibus, de Marténe, se souviennent-ils d’avoir vu le S.S. cité 
d’aprés quelques manuscrits francais. C’est généralement tout ce que 
la mémoire peut nous fournir sur l’existence du S.S. en Occident, et 
il faut avouer que, sauf deux autres témoignages plus anciens, c’est 
a peu prés tout ce qu’il existe de positif sur le sujet. 

La présente étude a pour objet de réunir et de classer commodeé- 


? For details of the activities of the B’nai Q’ydmé at this time, see S. G. F. 
Perry, The Second Synod of Ephesus, pp. 48,59. We may note that Theodoret 
was shouted down by these and others from Edessa when the case of Ibas was 
heard before Domnus at Antioch. 

? Dans le rit byzantin, par exemple, aprés l’oraison dominicale et les priéres 
conjointes, le prétre et le diacre font trois inclinations profondes ; aprés quoi, 
lorsque le diacre a prononcé: Soyons attentifs, le prétre éléve la sainte hostie 
pour qu’elle puisse étre vue du peuple et, tandis qu’il la tient élevée, il s’écrie 
a haute voix: 7a dyva trois dyiots, Les choses saintes aux saints (Sancta sanctis). 
A quoi le cheeur (ou le peuple, en d’autres rits) répond par la doxologie: Il 
n'y a qu’un seul saint, un seul Seigneur, fésus-Christ, dans la gloire de Dieu le 
Pére. Ainsi soit-il. (La doxologie, comme |’exclamation du prétre, présente 
quelques variantes, selon les rits.) Viennent ensuite la fraction, la com- 
munion, etc. 3 Cinquiéme édition, 1920, p. 235. 
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ment les témoignages connus — pour autant que la chose nous a été 
possible — qui attestent l’existence certaine ou seulement probable du 
S.S. dans les diverses régions de l’Occident, et d’en discuter briéve- 
ment la portée." 

Nous suivons l’ordre chronologique dans lequel apparaissent les 
documents : 


1° en Dacie, p. 161. 
2° dans les [les Britanniques, p. 162. 
3° en Espagne, p. 167. 
4° en France, tet 
5° dans les autres pays d’Occident, cael 


I. EN Dacie 

Ce sont les provinces danubiennes qui nous fournissent le plus 
ancien témoignage sur le S.S. en Occident — témoignage indirect, mais 
certain — sous la plume d’un évéque de la Dacie Inférieure, Niceta 
de Remesiana* (335 ?-414?), l’auteur du Je Deum. A la fin de son 
traité De Spiritu sancto, n° 22, composé aux environs de 406,) le 
vieil évéque écrit: 

... ‘Sed nec Iudaeorum scandalo subcumbamus, qui Filium Dei 

negant, qui Spiritum non adorant ; sed potius perfectam Trinitatem 

adorantes et magnificantes, sicut in mysteriis ore nostro dicimus, ita 

conscientiam teneamus: unus sanctus, utique Spiritus, unus Dominus 


Tesus Christus in gloria Dei Patris, Amen, quia una est religio Trini- 
mts”... 


Dans ce passage, le S.S. n’est pas cité explicitement, mais il est 
nécessairement présupposé; en effet, les paroles que nous avons 
soulignées ne sont autre chose que la réponse du peuple au S.S.,5 


‘ Il ne saurait étre question, ici, d’étudier les lointaines origines du S.S., ni 
sa signification liturgique dans les divers rits du monde chrétien.— Conformé- 
ment a l’usage frangais, nous écrivons rit (rits au pluriel) quand il s’agit d’un 
ensemble de cérémonies, d’un systéme liturgique déterminé (par exemple: le 
rit mozarabe) ; et rite (rites au pluriel) lorqu’il est question d’un détail liturgi- 
que, d’une cérémonie quelconque (par exemple: le rite du Sancta sanctis). 

* Aujourd’hui Béla Palanka, en Yougo-Slavie, entre Nisch et Pirot. 

3 Cf. Dom Morin, ‘ Formules liturgiques orientales en Occident aux IV°-Vé 
sitcles’, dans Revue Bénédictine, xl (1928), p. 136. 

4A. E. Burn, Niceta of Remesiana. Hts life and works, Cambridge, 1905, 
Pp. 37. Nous nous servons exclusivement de |’édition de Burn, celle de Migne 
(P.L., lii. 864) étant gravement interpolée en cet endroit. Cf. Dom Morin, 
dans Revue Bénédictine, xxiv (1907), p. 221; xl (1928), p. 136. 

5 Voir les pages de Dom Morin, auxquelles nous venons de renvoyer, et 
Burn lui-méme, op. cit., p. 37; voir aussi p. xcvi, ou Burn cite une lettre de 
Brightman, de mars 1898, donnant la méme interprétation.—TII ne s’agit 
certainement pas de la finale du Gloria in excelsis: ‘Quoniam tu solus sanctus, 
tu solus Dominus, (tu solus Altissimus), Jesu Christe, in gloria Dei Patris, 

XLVI M 
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dans plusieurs liturgies orientales. L’on sait que cette réponse con- 
siste principalement en une doxologie, laquelle peut-étre soit christo- 
logique,' soit trinitaire.? Celle qui est citée par Niceta est christologique 
dans sa source; de sorte que, quoique son diocése fit situé dans la 
partie de I’Illyricum qui dépendait du patriarcat romain, et ot la 
langue officielle était le latin, Niceta célébrait cette portion de la messe 
d’aprés un rituel traduit, en partie du moins, d’aprés un formulaire 
en usage soit 4 Constantinople,’ soit en Syrie occidentale ou en 
Arménie. Mais il faut bien remarquer que, par la glose ‘utique 
Spiritus’ qu’il introduit sans le texte byzantino-antiochien, Niceta 
tend a transformer la formule christologique en doxologie trinitaire 
et laisse voir, par la, qu’il connait et préfére peut-étre telle ou telle 
des doxologies syriennes de |’Est ou égyptiennes. 

Le témoignage de Niceta est encore intéressant en ce qu'il est 
l’unique attestation connue, en Occident, d’une réponse du peuple 
au S.S.;4 nous retrouverons la monition sacerdotale, plus ou moins 
pure, en d’autres régions de |’Occident, mais il n’y sera plus fait 
mention de la réponse du peuple. 


II. Dans ves ILes BRITANNIQUES 


A. Les écrits de Fastidius 


Les deux traités que Gennade (De wir. ill. 56) attribuait déja a 
Fastidius, évéque en Grande-Bretagne (au début du v° siécle), ont été 
longtemps mal connus; une série de travaux récents’ nous les ont 
fait apprécier davantage et ont permis d’ajouter 4 la liste des écrits de 
l’évéque breton cing ou six autres opuscules reflétant la méme doctrine 
pélagienne. Les six traités dont se compose le petit Corpus pela- 


Amen’, méme si l’on suit le texte d’un témoin ancien tel que le codex 
Alexandrinus: la forme est trop différente. Par ailleurs, le Gloria in excelsis 
n’a jamais fait patrie intégrante de la messe latine quotidienne, surtout a l’époque 
si reculée de Niceta, ot ce Cantique ne devait étre chanté a la messe qu’en de 
trés rares occasions, si toutefois la coutume romaine était déja suivie, sur ce 
point, 4 Remesiana. 

* Dans les liturgies byzantine et arménienne (premiére partie de la formule 
arménienne). Cf. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, i, Oxford, 1896, 
PP- 341, 393, 447, lignes 13-14. De méme dans les anciens textes qui suivent: 
Constitutions Apostoliques, cf. Brightman, p. 24; Catéchéses de saint Cyrille 
de Jérusalem, Br. 466; Liturgie de saint Jacques, Br. 62. 

? Dans toutes les autres liturgies orientales, cf. Br. 101, 138, 184, 237, 296, 
et dans la deuxiéme partie de la formule arménienne, Br. 447, |. 18, ss. 

3 Cf. Dom Morin, dans l'art. cité de la Revue Bénédictine, x\ (1928), p. 136. 

4Cf. Dom Morin, ‘Le Te Deum, type anonyme d’anaphore latine préhis- 
torique?’, dans Revue Bénédictine, xxiv (1907), p. 221. 

5 J. Baer, De operibus Fastidii Britannorum episcopi. Dissertatio inauguralis. 
Norimbergae, 1902. Les travaux de Dom Morin sont énumérés a la note 2, 
de la p. 163. 
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gianum publié par Caspari en 1890‘ et dont il a démontré l’unité 
d’auteur, ont été restitués précisément 4 Fastidius, par Dom Morin 
qui s’est livré a cette tache depuis bientét un demi-siécle,* et dont les 
vues ont été adoptées quasi unanimement par les auteurs compétents 
en matiére de patrologie.} Enfin, récemment, les écrits de Fastidius 


ont été publiés 4 nouveau, sous le nom de leur véritable auteur, par 
R. S. T. Haslehurst.* 

De tous les écrits de Fastidius, seuls nous intéressent ici le De 
Castitate et le De malis doctoribus. Les passages faisant allusion au 
S.S. seront facilement trouvés dans |’édition de Caspari, p. 132 et 
p- 112; dans celle de Haslehurst, p. 218 et p. 103. Nous les citons ici 
d’aprés la rarissime édition qu’en a donnée le théologien espagnol 
Solanius, Rome, 1573,° lequel attribuait faussement la paternité des 
traités en question au pape Sixte III. Ces passages, du reste, ne diffe- 
rent pas substantiellement du texte édité par Caspari et Haslehurst. 

(1) Liber de castitate ad quendam vere christianum (éd. J. Solanius, 
Rome 1573, p. 162-3). 

(L’auteur, aprés avoir énuméré les inconvénients du mariage, 
montre, d’aprés l’Ecriture, la sainteté spéciale qui réside dans les 
continents. Il en arrive 4 David et ses compagnons obtenant du 


" Briefe, Abhandlungen und Predigten, Christiania, 1890, pp. 1-167. 

* Dom Morin acommencé a s’occuper de Fastidius dés 1896, dans une note 
de la Revue Bénédictine, ‘La prétendue “‘epistola Fastidii ad Fatalem”’ éditée 
par le Cardinal J.-B. Pitra’, xiii (1896), pp. 339-40. Son premier article con- 
structif est de 1898: ‘ Le De vita christiana de |’évéque breton Fastidius, et le 
livre de Pélage Ad viduam’, dans Revue Bénédictine, xv (1898), pp. 481-93. 
Viennent ensuite: ‘Pélage ou Fastidius?’ (Rev. d’Hist. Eccl. v (1904), pp. 
258-64); ‘Fragments pélagiens inédits du ms. 954 de Vienne’ (Rev. Bén. 
Xxxiv (1922), pp. 265-75); ‘ Fastidius ad Fatalem?’ (Rev. Bén. xlvi (1934), pp. 
1-17). Avant ce dernier article, il avait encore publié ‘ A travers les manuscrits 
de Bale. Appendice XII: Un manuscrit inconnu et complet de trois des 
opuscules de l’évéque breton Fastidius’ (MS. o. iv. 18), dans Basler Zeitschrift, 
Land 26 (1927), p. 208, et pp. 234-41. 

3} Dom Morin lui-méme renvoie (Rev. Bén. xl (1928), p. 136, n. 4) a 
O. Bardenhewer, Gesch. der altkirchl. Literatur, iv. 518-20, comme donnant 
un excellent résumé de la littérature sur ce sujet. 

* The works of Fastidius, Londres, 1927. (Reproduction du texte de Caspari, 
accompagné d’une traduction anglaise, le tout précédé d’une Introduction.) 

5 Caspari n’a pu décrire cet ouvrage que d’aprés un exemplaire de l’édition 
d’Anvers, 1575. Sur la personne de J. S. Solanius, voir Caspari, pp. 231-2 et 
les notes importantes. L’édition de Rome, 1573 (Romae. Excudebat Josephus 
de Angelis. In aedibus Populi Romani. MpLxxi11), signalée du reste par 
Miraeus (cf. Caspari, p. 231, n. 3), n’est peut-étre pas la toute premiére, 
puisque la lettre par laquelle Solanius dédie son ouvrage au Cardinal Sirlet 
est datée du 23 mars 1571, deux ans auparavant, par conséquent. En fait, 
Dom Morin, dans I’article de la Basler Zeitschrift cité plus haut, note 2, parle 
couramment (pp. 235, 237) de ‘l’édition de Rome 1571’, sans toutefois s’en 
référer A aucune page expressément indiquée. 
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prétre Abimélech la permission de manger les Pains de Proposition, 
pourvu que:) 


‘Si custoditi sunt pueri a muliere, manducabunt, ostendens facilius 
potuisse incontinentes inedia mori, quam panem sanctificationis 
accipere. Unde derivatam puto egregiam illam ante communionem 
sacerdotum nostrorum praefationem sanctam' sanctis, ut qui se non 
sanctificatum agnoverit, sancta sibi intelligat non debere contin- 


oe” 2." 

(2) Liber de malis doctoribus, et operibus fidei, et de iudicio futuro 
(ibid., p. 133). 

(Aprés une longue description du jugement, l’auteur demande): 

‘Quid igitur a nobis pro tantae magnitudinis perceptione deposcitur ? 

Ut interim iuste sancteque vivamus . . . Stultum est omnium ritu 

velle vivere, et quod non omnibus promissum est, expectare secre- 

tum. Sanctis sancta debentur, caelestibus caelestia regna promissa 
sunt. Quid autem est quod dico caelestibus? caelestia videlicet 
opera exercentibus, quamvis versentur in terris .. .’ 

Dans le premier de ces passages, l’allusion au S.S. liturgique est 
extrémement claire et précise : la monition prend place avant la com- 
munion (ante communionem), elle est dite par le prétre (sacerdotum), 
elle est prononcée 4 haute voix (praefationem), de fagon que tout 
fidéle puisse l’entendre et prendre ses dispositions en conséquence 
(ut qui se non sanctificatum agnoverit . . .), enfin on lui attribue cette 
méme signification morale de préparation 4 la communion que lui 
reconnaissaient, en Orient, les tout premiers temoins du S.S.3_ En un 
mot, le rite décrit par Fastidius au début du v® siécle garde encore 
les caractéristiques principales du S.S. primitif. C’est dire toute 
l’importance du témoignage. 

Pour quel pays vaut-il ? Dom Morin a donné 1a-dessus son opinion ; 
nous la reproduisons intégralement, accompagnée des considérants 
qui l’ont motivée : 

‘Il est assez difficile, écrit Dom Morin, de déterminer pour quelle 

région de |’Occident vaut ce témoignage de Fastidius, car, quoique 

' Caspari restitue: Sancta sanctis. 

? Il est probable que le texte livré par le nouveau manuscrit de Bale o. iv. 18, 
découvert par Dom Morin (cf. article de la Basler Zeitschrift, 1927, cité plus 
haut), mais non encore intégralement publié, ne différe pas substantiellement, 
en cet endroit, de celui de Solanius—Caspari, puisque Dom Morin lui-méme, 
l’année suivante, a cité précisément ce méme passage de Fastidius sur le S.S. 
(dans Rev. Bén. xl (1928), pp. 136-7), d’aprés |’édition de Caspari, sans 
s’occuper du texte du ms. de Bale. 

3S. Cyrille de Jérusalem, Catechesis xxiii (mystag. v), 19, P.G., xxxiii, 
1124 AB; S. Jean Chrysostome, In Hebr. homilia xvii, 4-5, P.G., \xiii, 132-3; 
peut-étre méme déja, un siécle plus tét, Origéne (+251), si, réellement, le 
curieux passage de son Hom. xiii in Levit., 5-6, P.G., xii, 551 B.c., peut étre 
considéré comme le premier linéament du S.S. 
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breton d’origine, et plus tard évéque en son pays, il peut avoir 
rédigé cet écrit, de méme que plusieurs autres, au cours du voyage 
projeté en Orient, voyage qu’il renonga a accomplir jusqu’au bout, 
sous |’influence d’une grande dame sicilienne, qui avait réussi a le 
gagner aux idées pélagiennes. 

‘Quoi qu'il en soit, j’incline a croire, pour ma part, que cette 
formule vénérable, Sancta sanctis, a été tres anciennement en usage 
en diverses contrées du monde latin. Elle s’est maintenue jusqu’a 
nos jours, quoique avec un mélange d’éléments plus modernes, en 
Espagne, dans le Missel Mozarabe, et quelques-uns des manuscrits 
des églises de France cités par Marténe en portent encore des traces 
jusque dans le bas moyen 4ge.”' 


Il est certain que si, avec Dom Morin, l’on porte son attention 
uniquement sur le fait, non prouvé par ailleurs, que Fastidius a pu 
écrire le De Castitate dans |’un quelconque des pays situés entre la 
Grande-Bretagne et la Sicile (il n’est pas allé plus loin que ce dernier 
pays au cours de son projet de voyage en Orient), il est certain, 
disons-nous, que dans ce cas, le témoignage de Fastidius pourrait 
valoir pour l’un de ces pays en question. 

Mais il est un autre élément d’appréciation que Dom Morin n’a 
pas envisagé, et dont l’importance est capitale pour le point qui nous 
occupe: c’est la présence, dans les termes mémes dont se sert Fastidius, 
de l’expression sacerdotum nostrorum. Que peut bien vouloir dire 
NOSTRORUM, accolé ainsi a sacerdotum ?— Certes, l’on pourrait supposer 
que, dans l’hypothése ot Fastidius aurait écrit le De castitate en Gaule, 
ou en Italie ou en Sicile, il aurait eu la volonté et le loisir de s’appro- 
prier tellement les coutumes du lieu, qu'il pouvait pratiquement 
s identifier 4 l'un des indigenes de ce pays. Mais c’est la double 
hypothése: l’on n’affirmera pas qu'il en a été ainsi, tant qu’on en 
n’aura pas la preuve. 

Jusque-la, donc, l’on fera plutét état de l’élément positif apporté 
par Fastidius lui-méme, et on l’interprétera de la maniére la plus 
simple et la plus obvie: sacerdotum nostrorum voudra donc dire que 
le Sancta sanctis en question est prononcé par les prétres du pays 
méme de Fastidius. Et comme Fastidius est originaire de Grande- 
Bretagne, c’est en définitive pour ce dernier pays que vaut son 
témoignage. 

Aussi bien, est-ce toujours 4 la Grande-Bretagne qu'il faut en 
revenir, méme si l’on rejette Fastidius comme auteur des susdits 
écrits pélagiens, et si l’on préfére conserver l’opinion démodée de 
Caspari (op. cit., pp. 382-8) qui les attribuait 4 Agricola, autre auteur 
pélagien du v® siécle, originaire également des [les Britanniques — 


'*Formules liturgiques orientales en Occident aux IV®-V® siécles’, dans 
Revue Bénédictine, x1 (1928), p. 137. 
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ou si l’on accepte le sentiment bien improbable de G. de Plinval' 
qui les revendique pour Pélage lui-méme, dont les origines insulaires 
sont indéniables.’ 


Quant au passage tiré du De malis doctoribus (voir plus haut, p. 164), 
il est trop imprécis pour valoir par lui-méme; il n’acquiert d’impor- 
tance que si on le rapproche du texte que nous venons d’analyser 
dans le De castitate: étant donné que les deux traités sont du méme 
auteur, il est dés lors fort vraisemblable que la phrase ‘ Sanctis sancta 
debentur . . .’ du De malis doctoribus, est une allusion implicite au S.S. 
clairement décrit dans le De castitate, allusion que devait pouvoir 
saisir le destinataire, par ailleurs inconnu jusqu’ici, du De malis 
doctoribus. 


B. Les autres témoignages possibles en faveur du S.S. dans les 
Iles Britanniques 

(1) L’antiphonaire de Bangor (Irlande), écrit a la fin du vie 
si¢cle, contient une hymne intitulée: ‘ Hymnus quando communicant 
sacerdotes’, et dont voici la premiére strophe: 

‘Sancti venite, 

Christi corpus sumite, 
Sanctum bibentes 

Quo redempti sanguinem.’? 

Si donc le S.S. a existé dans les [les Britanniques, dés le v¢ siécle, il 
n’est pas impossible qu’il ait été connu des moines irlandais du vii* 
siécle, et que l’hymne Sancti venite en soit un écho reconnaissable. 
Seulement, notons déja une certaine transformation, dans cette ten- 
dance 4a faire chanter par le cheeur une formule trés voisine du S.S., 
comme si la monition sacerdotale ne suffisait pas — ou n’était deja plus 
dite 4 haute voix. Nous rencontrerons quelque chose d’analogue en 
Espagne, aux x*-xI® siécles. 

(2) Peut-étre est-il possible de faire état également du Missel de 
Stowe, autre document d’origine irlandaise, mais écrit 4 la fin du 
vili® ou au début du 1x® siécle,* un siécle ou deux plus tard que 
l’Antiphonaire de Bangor, et qui contient, immédiatement apres la 

™ ‘Les luttes pélagiennes’, dans Histoire de l’Eglise depuis les origines jusqu’a 
nos jours, publiée sous la direction de A. Fliche et V. Martin, t. iv, 1937 
(chapitre iv®), p. 84. 


* Pour la discussion de ces différentes opinions, voir Haslehurst, op. cit., 
Introduction pp. xlv-l. 

3 F, E. Warren, The Antiphonary of Bangor, London, Parts I and II (Henry 
Bradshaw Soc., vol. iv, 1893, Facsimile; vol. x, 1895, Transcription), pp. 10-11; 
Notes, p. 44-5. Les strophes vii et ix de l’hymne Sancti venite, sont peut-étre 
a considérer aussi, puisqu’elles font allusion aux ‘Saints’. 


4 D’aprés E. A. Lowe, Codices latini antiquiores, Part I1, Great Britain and 
Ireland, no. 268. 
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formule de commixtion, une série de courts versets, apparemment 
destinés a étre chantés, et parmi lesquels on lit celui-ci: 
‘Omnes sancti venite. alleluia.’’ 

Si c’est la encore un écho du S.S. primitif, il est, certes, bien 
affaibli, et surtout, perdu au milieu d’autres versets trés divers, pro- 
bablement de rechange, et dont plusieurs ne sont autres que d’authen- 
tiques antiennes de communion des liturgies latines. 


III. EN EspaGNe 


A. Le témoignage des manuscrits 

Les manuscrits liturgiques mozarabes nous livrent deux sortes de 
formules commengant par ‘Sancta sanctis...’: Yune est le S.S. 
proprement dit, ou pri¢re prononcée par le prétre au moment de la 
commixtion; l'autre est une piéce de chant exécutée par le cheeur, 
a ce méme moment de la messe. Tous les manuscrits qui nous les 
donnent sont relativement tardifs: aucun n’est antérieur au xI°® siécle. 

(a) La formule prononcée par le prétre. 

(1) Dans le Liber Ordinum de Silos, écrit en 1052, la formule du S.S. 
fait partie intégrante de l’importante ‘Missa Omnimoda’ qui ‘nous 
offre, dit Dom Férotin, le texte 4 peu prés complet de l’ordinaire de 
la messe et du canon mozarabe, sans parler des rubriques . . .’ (Lib. 
Ord., 230, n.); elle prend place aprés le Pater et son embolisme, dont 
voici les derniers mots: 

‘. . . per infinita secula seculorum. Amen. Et aussit6t vient la 

rubrique concernant le S.S., puis le S.S. lui-méme: 

*Sicque particulam panis acceptam mittit in calicem, cum silentio 
dicens: 

‘Sancta cum sanctis. Coniunctio corporis et sanguinis Domini 
nostri Ihesu Christi sit edentibus et sumentibus in vitam aeternam. 
Amen.’ * 

Cette formule est suivie de la monition préparatoire 4 la béné- 
diction, de la bénédiction elle-méme, suivie de l’antienne de com- 
munion, etc. 

(2) Le codex, Madrid, Académie Royale d’ Histoire, 56, autre rituel 
écrit au xI® siécle, contient, en marge du prologue du Pater pour une 
‘ Alia missa pluralis pro eis qui in natalicia martirum vota sua Domino 
offerunt’, un embolisme beaucoup plus court que celui de la Missa 


1 G. F. Warner, The Stowe Missal, London (Henry Bradshaw Soc., vol. xxxi, 
1906, Facsimile; vol. xxxii, 1915, Transcription), p. 18. 

2M. Férotin, ‘Le Liber Ordinum en usage dans |’Eglise wisigothique et 
mozarabe d’Espagne’, Paris, 1904 (Monumenta Ecclesiae Liturgica, édités par 
F. Cabrol et H. Leclercq, vol. v), col. 241. C’est le rituel principal suivi par 
Dom Férotin, le codex B, de Silos. Pour la date et la description du manuscrit 
de Silos, cf. ibid., p. xvii, ss. 
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Omnimoda, suivi aussit6t d’une autre formule du S.S. Voici le texte, 
4 partir des derniers mots de l’embolisme: 


‘... Per Christum Dominum nostrum, qui tecum et cum Spiritu 

Sancto regnat Deus. Sancta sanctis et con* Commixtio (sic) lunctio 

corporis et sanguinis Domini nostri Ihesu Christi Filii tui proficiat 

nobis, et omnibus sumentibus, ad salutem animarum et ad remis- 
sionem peccatorum in vitam aeternam.’* 

Ayant sous les yeux les deux formules sacerdotales du S.S. moza- 
rabe, essayons maintenant de les apprécier. 

Ce qui frappe le plus, au premier abord, c’est incontestablement 
le caractére silencieux imposé au S.S. par la rubrique de la ‘ Missa 
Omnimoda’. Nous voila déja loin des liturgies orientales chez lesquelles 
le S.S. est toujours dit 4 haute voix. En Espagne donc, a tout le 
moins a partir du xi® siécle, le S.S. ne saurait avoir pour but d’in- 
fluencer l’assistance, puisque celle-ci ne peut l’entendre. 

Ce n’est pas la seule différence d’avec le S.S. oriental. La consé- 
quence du caractére silencieux du S.S. espagnol est l’abandon de la 
réponse du peuple, réponse qui existe toujours dans toutes les liturgies 
d’Orient. Et cette différence est capitale. 

Ainsi diminué, le S.S. espagnol a pu facilement évoluer dans l’idée 
que l’on se faisait de sa signification liturgique; si bien que, a pre- 
miére vue, dans nos textes du xI® siécle, le S.S. apparait simplement 
comme une formule unilatérale destinée 4 accompagner l’action 
sacerdotale de la commixtion. Et ceci encore, il est 4 peine besoin de 
le dire, sépare radicalement le S.S. espagnol de l’oriental. 

Puis la présence, 4 la messe Omnimoda, de |’étrange particule cum} 
(‘Sancta cum sanctis’), est bien faite pour accentuer |’interprétation 
a laquelle nous venons de faire allusion: ici, ‘ sanctis’ parait signifier 
une réalité de méme nature que les ‘ Sancta’; de sorte que l’expression 
* Sancta cum sanctis’ pourrait étre ainsi traduite: Voici la réunion intime 
des saintes espéces, jusqu’ alors séparées l'une de |’autre, maintenant 
unies ensemble dans le calice. 

A ce rite déja si raccourci, il manque encore |’élévation des ‘ Sancta’, 
laquelle ne fait jamais défaut dans les liturgies orientales, au moment 
méme ou le prétre prononce: Sancta sanctis. 

Enfin, la pluralité de formules du S.S. pour la méme liturgie est 


* Nous passons les références, de caractére purement bibliographique, inter- 
calées ici par Dom Férotin. Le mot Commixtio, qui vient ensuite, est une 
rubrique et n’est évidemment pas 4 sa place au beau milieu du mot ‘ coniunctio’ 
de la priére. L’on peut conjecturer que le copiste l’aura inséré comme il aura 
pu, dans |’étroit espace que lui laissait la marge, mais dans |’intention de le 
faire rapporter au début de la formule ‘Sancta sanctis et’. . . 

? Lib. Ord., col. 322, note 2. C’est le rituel M de Dom Férotin (voir ibid., 
p. Xxiv). 

3 Nous la retrouverons dans la suite. 
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une autre particularité du rit mozarabe. Nous venons d’en distinguer 
deux, bien diversifiées, dans les Rituels: la seconde ne comportant 
plus la particule cum, mais ajoutant a la premiere deux idées nouvelles: 
‘ad salutem animarum’ et ‘ad remissionem peccatorum’. Nous ren- 
contrerons bientét une troisiéme formule dans les livres de chant; le 
Missel imprimé lui-méme nous en fournira une quatriéme, laquclle 
n’a probablement pas été inventée de toutes piéces, mais tirée de 
quelque manuscrit inconnu ou perdu.—Et nous serons amenés a 
reconnaitre une parenté indéniable entre les formules espagnoles du 
S.S. et les formules francaises, mais aucune de ces derniéres ne sera 
absolument identique a l’une ou l’autre piéce mozarabe.' 

Méme en faisant abstraction des formules francaises, l’on avouera 
que c’est beaucoup, pour une méme liturgie, de posséder plusieurs 
formules de rechange pour le S.S.* Richesse euchologique, divergences 
locales ou penchant bien connu des Mozarabes pour la variété? 

(6) La formule chantée par le cheeur. 

Trois manuscrits du xi® siécle, tous trois d’origine monastique, 
nous offrent une piéce de chant commengant par ‘Sancta sanctis’, et 
intitulée ‘Ad commixtionem panis et vini’, destinée, par conséquent, 
a étre exécutée au moment méme oi le prétre pronongait en silence sa 
propre formule. Ces manuscrits sont |’Antiphonaire de Leén,? l’Anti- 
phonaire de San Millan, * et un missel-bréviaire de Silos.’ Nous repro- 


' L’incise : ‘ edentibus (nobis) vitam aeternam’ , qui fait partie quasi-obligatoire 
des formules tant frangaises qu’espagnoles, se trouve aussi dans un ‘ Post 
Pridie’ mozarabe (Liber Sacramentorum, éd. Férotin, no. 854), dans un ‘ Post 
my sterium’ et un‘ Post secreta’ gallicans (Missale Gothicum,éd. H. M. Bannister, 
nos. 154 et 527), ainsi que dans la formule de commixtion de la liturgie 
ambrosienne (P. Cagin, Codex Sacramentorum Bergomensis, 1900, p.95,n0. 822), 

? L’on ne voit rien de semblable en Orient. 

3 Antiphonarium Mozarabicum de la catedral de Leén, editado por los PP. 
Benedictinos de Silos, Leén, 1928, p. lxii de I’Introduction. Le ms. est 
généralement daté de l’an 1069 de notre ére, mais les éditeurs, appuyés sur 
des arguments de critique interne, estiment qu’il a été écrit un siécle plus tét. 
Ils font précéder l’antienne ‘Sancta sanctis...’, de ces mots: ‘De letra 
visig6tica y con musica’. 

* Codex Madrid, Acad. d’ Hist., 30, aprés le fol. 99, parmi les piéces compo- 
sant la messe de la grande féte de Notre-Dame en décembre; cf. Liber Sacra- 
mentorum, éd. Férotin, col. 896. 

5 Codex Londres, B.M. add. 30844, fol. 49%, parmi les pieces de la méme 
messe de Notre-Dame que celle de |’Antiphonaire de San Millan (voir note 
précédente), entre le prologue du Pater et la bénédiction; cf. Liber Sacra- 
mentorum, éd. Férotin, col. 53, note. (C’est le codex A, de Dom Feérotin.) 
Bien que ce manuscrit ne soit pas un antiphonaire proprement dit, Dom 
Férotin a soin de nous avertir que ‘les piéces destinées 4 étre chantées ont été 
écrites au-dessous des espaces destinés 4 recevoir la notation musicale; mais 
ces espaces sont restés en blanc’ (Lib. Sacram., col. 804, milieu). Et comme 
les deux autres témoins de cette piéce la donnent avec la musique, il est fort 
probable que, dans le codex add. 30844, elle était aussi destinée a recevoir la 
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duisons ci-aprés le texte de l’Antiphonaire de Ledén, fol. 28, en 
indiquant en note les principales variantes présentées par les deux 
autres témoins. 

**Sancta sanctis, et coniunctio corporis et sanguinis Domini nostri 
Ihesu Christi edentibus et bibentibus sit in vitam aeternam. 

VR. In civitate Domini ibi sonat* iugiter organa sanctorum. 

II. Ibi cinnamum? et balsamum, odor suavissimus in conspectu 
Dei. 
“ III. Ibi angeli, archangeli hymnum novum‘ decantant ante thronum 
Dei. Agios,’ agios,® Kirie o Theos.” 

Cette fois, la formule peut étre entendue de |’assistance, puisqu’elle 
est chantée, et chantée par le cheeur, selon toute apparence; et elle 
revét la forme, si fréquente dans les livres mozarabes, d’une antienne 
a trois versets. Mais elle ne vient pas du célébrant, lequel récite alors 
en silence® la priére ‘ Sancta (cum) sanctis ...’ qui lui est propre, et 
qui est beaucoup plus courte. 

Autrement dit, la priére ‘Sancta sanctis ...’ a donc fini par étre 
accaparée par le cheeur qui la chante, en maniére de doublet, au méme 
moment ou le prétre récite sa propre formule. Cependant, le chant 
de l’antienne ‘ Sancta sanctis . . .’ a da étre réservé aux seules grandes 
solennités, 4 en juger par ce fait qu’il est marqué, dans deux de nos 
témoins, pour la grande féte de la Vierge en décembre.’ 

L’on a pu remarquer l’identité presque entiére de la formule chantée, 
dans les trois témoins. Partout la particule cum (Sancta cum sanctis) 
a disparu. L’Antiphonaire de Ledén est celui qui présente le mieux 
la disposition de la piéce de chant, i.e. une antienne, accompagnée de 
trois versets (il ne semble pas y avoir de réclame); par contre, il a 
omis de donner la rubrique Ad commixtionem panis et vini, présente 
chez les deux autres témoins; il a aussi oublié un Agios final, mais 
c’est certainement par distraction de la part du copiste. Quant au 
texte du bréviaire-missel de Silos, il est absolument complet; le 
codex de San Millan n’oublie que le mot novum, mais ces deux manu- 


notation musicale. II sera facile, bient6t, lorsque les mss. du B.M. seront de 
nouveau accessibles, de s’assurer si l’on avait réellement ménagé, dans cette 
piéce, les interlignes blancs destinés 4 recevoir les neumes. 

* L’Antiphonaire de Ledn (L) oublie la rubrique initiale: Ad commixtionem 
panis et vini, donnée par les mss. de San Millan (M) et de Silos (S). 

* sonat) sonant MS. 3 cinnamum] les trois témoins. 

4 novum] L S seuls. 5 Agios| Agyos MS. 

© L oublie un troisitme Agios. 

7 M fait suivre l’antienne de cette autre: ‘ Ad accedentes: Gustate et videte’, 
etc. 

§ Voir la rubrique du Liber Ordinum citée plus haut, p. 167. 

9 C’est une habitude du rit mozarabe de réserver des chants surnuméraires, 
tels que le Trisagion (Agyos o theos), les ‘ Benedictiones’, les ‘Clamores’, etc., 
pour les messes des grandes fétes. 
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scrits n’ont pas conservé la distinction des versets d’avec le corps de 
l’antienne. 

Dans cette longue formule, on peut distinguer deux parties: l’une 
qui va depuis le début jusqu’a in vitam aeternam, et qui est presque 
identique a la formule du S.S. donnée par le premier manuscrit du 
Liber Ordinum (voir plus haut, p. 167); l'autre, depuis In civitate 
Domini, jusqu’a la fin, et qui est propre aux trois livres de chant dont 
nous venons de parler. Le texte de cette derniére partie n’est cepen- 
dant pas tout a fait inconnu: nous pouvons le lire, substantiellement 
le méme, dans le Processionale Monasticum, Solesmes 1893, p. 203, 
ou il figure comme antienne de procession pour le jour de la Toussaint: 
antienne Jn civitate Domini. Et cette derniére piéce existait déja au x® 
siécle, dans |’Antiphonaire d’Hartker, comme antienne pour l’office 
de la Toussaint également.’ 

Mais la source littéraire du texte In civitate Domini est beaucoup 
plus ancienne, puisqu’elle n’est autre que la Passio sancti Sebastiant, 
que l’on date généralement du v¢ siécle.*? Nous reproduisons ci-dessous, 
sur colonnes paralleéles, le passage de la Passio S. Sebastiani, le texte de 
l’antienne Jn civitate Domini d’aprés | Antiphonaire d’Hartker, ainsi 
que la piéce chantée Sancta sanctis d’aprés |’Antiphonaire de Leén. 





Passio S. SEBASTIANI, 
cap. iv. 
(AA.SS., Jan. 11, éd. 
Palmé, p. 631.) 
[Longue description des 
délices du ciel.] 

. et nihil omnino quod 
conturbet mentem auribus 
datur. Sonant enim ibi 
iugiter organa hymnorum, 
quae ad laudem Regis ab 
Angelis et Archangelis de- 
cantantur. Amaritudo et 
fellis asperitas ibi locum 
non habent; tonitrua ibi 
numquam audita sunt, ful- 
guraet coruscationesnum- 
quam paruerunt. Cinnamo- 
mum illic virgula gignunt, 
et balsamum arbusta pro- 
rumpunt. Odor aeris de- 
lectationem per omnia 

membra diffudit . . .’3 


ANTIENNE ‘IN CIVITATE 
Domini’. 
(Antiphonaire du B. 
Hartker, Codex Saint- 
Gall 390-1, 2° part., 
p. 140; In vigilia om- 
nium sanctorum.) Paléo- 
graphie Musicale, 2° 

série, i, p. 334. 

In matutinis laudibus In 

Euangelio. 

‘In civitate domini ibi 
sonant iugiter organa 
sanctorum ihi cynamo- 
mum et balsamum odor 
suavissimus carmina 
eorum ibi angeli et 
archangeli ymnum deo 
decantant ante trhonum 
dei alleluia.’ 


ANTIENNE ‘SANCTA 
SANCTIS’. 
(Antiphonaire de Léon, 
fol. 28; éd. 1928, Introd., 
p. Ixii.) 

‘Sancta sanctis, et con- 
iunctio corporis et sangui- 
nis Domini nostri Ihesu 
Christi edentibus et biben- 
tibus sit in vitam aeternam. 
VR. In civitate Domini ibi 
sona[n]t iugiter organa 

sanctorum. 

-II. Ibi cinnamum (sic) et 
balsamum odor suavissi- 
mus in conspectu Dei. 

—III. Ibiangeli, archangeli 
hymnum novum decan- 
tant ante thronum Dei. 
Agios, agios, [agios], 
Kyrie o Thees.’ 


* Paléographie Musicale, 2° serie, t. i, p. 334. L’antienne In civitate Domini 
n’est cependant pas dans |’Antiphonaire de Compiégne — un peu plus ancien 
que celui d’Hartker — du moins dans |’édition des Mauristes, reproduite par 
Migne, P.L., Ixxviii. 810-11. 

? Voir surtout A. Dufourcq, Etude sur les Gesta Martyrum romains, 1900, pp. 
301-2, pour I|’établissement de la date de composition. 

3 Ce méme passage de la Passio S. Sebastiani se trouve aussi dans la Regula 
Magistri, chap. x, vers la fin, ot il est copié tel quel, et du chapitre iii, vers la 
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Constatons d’abord la réelle parenté littéraire qui existe entre le 
texte donné par |’Antiphonaire d’Hartker et celui de la seconde partie 
de l’antienne mozarabe. La source commune, la Passio S. Sebastiant, 
est traitée identiquement dans les deux textes: méme incipit des 
deux antiennes, méme réduction énergique des longueurs de la Passio, 
méme choix des idées et des termes essentiels, nonobstant quelques 
variantes secondaires; mais surtout, méme transformation de l’ex- 
pression organa hymnorum, de la Passio, en organa SANCTORUM des 
piéces chantées. 

Quant a savoir qui a pu donner aux liturgistes espagnols l’idée de 
souder bout a bout la formule sacerdotale du S.S. et cette curieuse 
adaptation de la Passio S. Sebastiani pour en faire une antienne ‘ Ad 
commixtionem’, il n’est pas facile de le deviner. 

Il est non moins difficile de décider si ce sont les compositeurs 
espagnols qui ont, les premiers, arrangé le passage de la Passio S. 
Sebastiani, ou si, au contraire, c’est l’antienne des antiphonaires 
francs qui a fourni le modéle. Dans l’hypothése ou la piéce de 
chant mozarabe serait antérieure a la fin du x® siécle — époque ot 
nous trouvons a l’abbaye Saint-Gall l’antienne Jn civitate Domini — 
l’on pourrait concevoir qu’un liturgiste espagnol, partant de l’idée 
évoquée par les premiers mots de son ‘Sancta sanctis’, jointe a celle 
de lincise . . . ‘ sit in vitam aeternam’ , aurait été amené a décrire un peu 
plus au long le bonheur des ‘Saints’ dans la ‘vie éternelle’, en choi- 
sissant a cette fin le pittoresque récit de la Passio S. Sebastiani. 

L’hypothése n’est pas absolument dénuée de fondement, mais peut- 
étre, présente-t-elle plus de difficultés que celle qui envisagerait 
l’antienne de Saint-Gall comme antérieure 4 la formule mozarabe, ou 
comme ayant fourni au moins le modéle de la deuxiéme partie de 
celle-ci. En effet, dans l’antiphonaire san-gallois, l’antienne Jn civitate 
Domini est assignée a la féte de Tous les Saints; or, la Passio S. Sebas- 
tiant, avec sa description imagée du ciel, était déja bien connue des 
liturgistes francs lors de l’institution de la Toussaint: elle leur avait 
fourni toute la matiére d’un long office propre pour la féte méme de 
saint Sébastien au 20 janvier,’ tandis que les livres de chant mozarabes 
n’ont, pour cette méme féte, que quelques courtes formules dans 
lesquelles la Passio S. Sebastiani n’a aucun emploi.’ Par ailleurs, l’on 
ne voit pas bien les liturgistes francs composant leur antienne de la 
Toussaint a |’aide d’un lambeau de texte distrait d’une formule espa- 
gnole employée a la messe. 


fin, ou le Maitre a intercalé quelques incises de son cri. Mais ce n’est pas 
dans la Regula Magistri que les compositeurs de l’antienne In civitate Domini 
ont pris leur inspiration. 

* Voir l’Antiphonaire d’Hartker, pp. 105-10, et la plupart des antiphonaires 
du moyen Age, a la féte du 20 janvier. 

* Voir l’Antiphonaire de Leon, p. 55. 
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Ainsi donc, si, sur le point de l’antériorité d’un chant sur !’autre 
l’on ne saurait se prononcer avec certitude, deux choses paraissent du 
moins acquises dés maintenant: d’un cété la parenté étroite entre la 
seconde partie du S.S. espagnol (formule chantée) et l’antienne franque 
In civitate Domini; de autre, la dépendance réelle des deux textes 
(ou plutét de l’un d’eux seulement) envers la Passio sancti Sebastiani.* 


B. Le témoignage du Missel imprimé en 1500." 

Dans le Missel mozarabe imprimé sur les ordres du Cardinal 
Ximénés, l’ordinaire de la messe est donné deux fois, d’abord au 
premier dimanche de l’Avent, col. 109-20 de Migne, puis aprés le 
samedi de Paques (col. 522 en bas—569). Ce qui est dit du S.S. au 
premier endroit doit étre contrélé par ce qui en est dit au second. 


(a) Le Sancta sanctis en dehors du Temps Pascal. 

Aux deux endroits ot le missel de Ximénés décrit l’ordinaire de la 
messe, les rubriques qui accompagnent le rite du S.S. prévoient 
a chaque fois (col. 119 B et col. 560-2) le cas de son emploi au Temps 
Pascal. Laissons de cété, pour le moment, ce qui est propre au Temps 
Pascal, pour dégager la succession des rites et formules d’une messe 
ordinaire, en dehors du Temps Pascal, a partir de l’oraison dominicale. 

Le Pater ayant été dit, vient aussit6t, comme dans la messe romaine, 
l’embolisme du Pater, commengant par ces mots: Liberati a malo. 
Aprés l’Amen qui termine |’embolisme, on trouve la succession suivante: 


* Sic faciat presb[ yter]. Accipiat modo particulam que dicitur regnum 
de Patena: et ponat super calicem2... Et postea dicat istam 
orationem inter se submissa voce. 


' Il resterait 4 parler du triple Agios grec qui conclut l’antienne mozarabe 
dans nos trois manuscrits et est suivi des mots grecs Kirie o theos; mais c’est 
la une des exclamations favorites de l’ancienne liturgie d’Espagne, et qui n’a 
pas de rapport plus spécial avec le S.S. qu’avec une autre formule, sauf peut- 
étre un rapport d’ordre plutét matériel: la plupart des formules comportant 
cette exclamation commencent par le mot Sanctus (ici Sancta sanctis), ou 
contiennent ce mot a quelque endroit. Voici les occasions ow I|’on trouve 
cette exclamation : 

(1) Aucours d’une priére (antienne ?) intitulée ‘ Ad sanctus’, cf. Lib. Sacram., 

386-7, note; 326-7, note (Missel imprimé, Migne, P.L., lxxxv, col. 484Cc). 

(2) A la fin du Sanctus ordinaire de la messe mozarabe actuelle, cf. Missel 
imprimé, col. 549A. 

(3) Au cours de nombreuses formules du Trisagion grec, ou gréco-latin, 
mais alors, sous une forme spéciale. Voir le détail dans |’ Index général 
du Lib. Sacram., col. 1008, au mot Agyos. 

(4) A la fin de l’oraison appelée ‘ Missa’, ou premiére oraison de la messe 

des fidéles, cf. Lib. Ord., 186, 191 (Missel imprimé, col. 114, 540). 

* Réimprimé en 1755 par Lesley, avec addition de notes précieuses, le tout 
reproduit par Migne, P.L., Ixxxv. 

3 Ici s’intercale ce qui concerne le S.S. au Temps Pascal; nous le donnons 
plus loin. 
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‘Sancta sanctis et conjunctio corporis Domini nostri Jesu Christi : 
sit sumentibus et potantibus nobis ad veniam: et defunctis fidelibus 
prestetur ad requiem. 

‘Et mittat particulam in calicem et cooperiat calicem: et dicat alta 
voce sic: si non fuerit ibi Diachonus. WHumiliate vos _ bene- 
dictioni’ . . ." 

Puis vient la formule de bénédiction (qui change 4 chaque messe), 

et un peu plus tard, la communion. 


(6) Le Sancta sanctis an Temps Pascal. 

(1) Voici d’abord, d’aprés l’Ordinaire de la messe qui figure au 
début du missel, le passage concernant le S.S. au Temps Pascal, 
passage que nous avions omis dans la citation précédente, pour raison 
de clarté. Aprés 


. . et ponat super calicem’, on lit: ‘in tempore resurrectionis 
videlicet dicat tribus vicibus. Vicit leo de tribu Juda radix David 
alleluja. RJ. Chorus qualibet vice. Qui sedes super Cherubim radix 
David alleluja. 

‘Et postea dicat istam orationem inter se submissa voce. Sancta 
sanctis’*... etc. [La suite a été donnée plus haut.] 

(2) Dans la seconde description de l’ordinaire de la messe, celle 
qui est donnée aprés le samedi de Paques, donc au Temps Pascal, 
nous lisons, aprés l’embolisme du Pater, ce qui suit: 

‘ Accipiat modo primam particulam de patena: et ponat super calicem 
dicendo. Vicit leo. quere fol. 198 [= col. 4868, de Migne] et dicat 
istam orationem inter se submissa voce. Sancta sanctis et conjunctio 
corporis Domini nostri Jesu Christi: sit sumentibus et potantibus 
nobis ad veniam: et defunctis fidelibus prestetur ad requiem. Et 
mittat particulam in calicem’> . . . [le reste comme plus haut, hors 
du Temps Pascal]. 

Ainsi donc, pour le S.S. au Temps Pascal, tout se passe comme en 
temps ordinaire, sauf que, avant de dire ‘ Sancta sanctis’ ..., le prétre 
intercale, pendant qu’il tient la parcelle ‘Regnum’ au-dessus du 
calice, cette exclamation 4 haute voix: ‘Vicit leo de tribu Fuda, radix 
David, alleluia’, qu’il répéte trois fois: le cheur répondant a chaque 
fois : ‘Qui sedes super Cherubim, radix David, alleluia.’ Puis, le prétre 
ajoute, mais 4 voix basse, la formule ordinaire du Sancta sanctis . . 
aprés quoi il laisse tomber la parcelle dans le calice.‘ 


*? 


Tel est le double contexte dans lequel le missel de Ximénés a 


* Col. 119 B-C. * Col. 119 B. 3 Col. 560-2. 

¢ Autrement dit, pendant le Temps Pascal, une formule supp!émentaire, le 
Vicit leo, s’insére exactement avant la priére Sancta sanctis, le prétre tenant la 
parcelle au-dessus du calice a la fois pendant le Vicit leo et pendant le S.S. 
Le Temps Pascal terminé, le Vicit leo disparait sans étre remplacé par rien, le 
S.S. subsistant seul. 
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englobé au Temps Pascal l’antique formule mozarabe du S.S. 
sacerdotal.' 

Quant a4 la formule S.S. elle-méme de ce missel, il est facile de 
voir en quoi elle ressemble a celle des manuscrits espagnols cités plus 
haut, en quoi aussi elle en différe. 

Elle ressemble aux deux formules du Liber Ordinum en ce qu'elle 
survient toujours au méme moment de la messe, en ce qu’elle continue 
d’étre une priére pour la commixtion, et en ce qu’elle est dite 4 voix 
basse. Son texte lui-méme présente plusieurs similitudes littéraires : 
Sancta sanctis, conjunctio corporis. 

Elle en différe, tout d’abord par l’absence définitive de |’étrange 
particule cum (voir plus haut, p. 170), et surtout par une faute d’im- 
pression énorme: 1a ol tous nos manuscrits wisigothiques disaient : 

. ‘conjunctio corporis ET SANGUINIS domini nostri’. . ., le missel 
édité en 1500 oublie d’imprimer et sanguinis, et cela aux deux endroits 
ou il donne la formule en entier. Nous disons faute d’impression, 
parce qu’il n’est guére probable que le chanoine Ortiz et ses aides 
responsables dans I’édition du missel imprimé aient recu du Cardinal 
Ximénés l’ordre de corriger sur ce point les manuscrits qu’ils avaient 
sous les yeux.’ 

Elle en différe encore par la mention des défunts par laquelle elle 
termine: ... ‘et defunctis fidelibus prestetur ad requiem’ .5 

Bien que la formule du missel imprimé ne se retrouve pas telle 
quelle dans les manuscrits espagnols connus, il est cependant assez 
probable quele chanoine Ortiz etses collaborateursne|’ont pas imaginée 
de toutes piéces. Ce que nous savons de la richesse de la liturgie 
espagnole en matiére de formules pour le S.S. nous autorise a penser, 
jusqu’a preuve du contraire, que celle du missel imprimé a bien pu 
exister authentiquement dans quelque codex aujourd’hui perdu. 


Il reste & dissiper une équivoque au sujet du S.S. au Temps Pascal 
dans le missel imprimé. 


Dom Férotin, aprés avoir signalé, dans le Liber Sacramentorum, 


' Le missel imprimé ne porte plus aucune trace de la piéce de chant ‘ Sancta 
sanctis .. .’ des antiphonaires manuscrits. 

* Ils ont a leur actif assez d’initiatives regrettables (cf. Lib. Ord., p. xiv) 
pour qu’on ne les charge pas encore d’une mesure qui peut s’expliquer par 
une simple distraction du typographe, passée inapercue lors de la correction 
des épreuves. En effet, s’ils ont laissé subsister les mots potantibus nobis, c’est 
qu’ ils avaient sous les yeux une formule faisant mention expresse du précieux 
Sang; la présence des mots potantibus nobis est donc une preuve trés claire 
qu’ ils croyaient avoir mis: et sanguinis. 

3 Quant a l’allusion au pardon des péchés contenue dans la formule imprimée 
(nobis ad veniam), elle n’est pas absolument neuve, puisque nous en avons 
rencontré une assez semblable, dans la deuxiéme formule du Liber Ordinum, 
col. 322:... ‘ad remissionem peccatorum’. 
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col. 258, en note, une ‘paténe’ du vi® siécle portant l’inscription : 
+Vicit leo de tribu iuda, radis (sic) David. Alleluia, ajoute la remarque 
suivante: ‘Les mots Vicit leo, etc., se disaient pendant le temps 
pascal, a la place de la formule ordinaire Sancta sanctis. Saint Hilde- 
phonse y fait allusion dans son traité De cognitione baptismi, cap. 19. 
Voy. aussi le missel imprimé, coll. 119, 486, 493, 497, 502, etc.’ 

Distinguons deux parties dans cette note: celle qui a trait au Vicit 
leo,* dont nous allons nous occuper aussitét, et celle ou il est question 
de saint Hildephonse, et que nous traiterons au paragraphe suivant. 

Dans la premiére partie, l’expression ‘a la place de’, peut signifier 
que le Vicit leo se disait au Temps Pascal, en remplacement du S.S., 
lequel, par conséquent, était supprimé purement et simplement pen- 
dant cette période. Et c’est bien ainsi que semblent l’avoir compris 
ceux qui ont fait état de cette note de Dom Feérotin.” 

Si telle est la pensée de Dom Feérotin, elle n’est certainement pas 
conforme 4 la réalité. Nulle part, en effet, le missel imprimé ne dit 


* Et méme, dans cette partie, il y aurait lieu d’abord de se demander de 
quelle espéce de Vicit leo il s’agit exactement dans |’inscription de la paténe. 
En effet, le texte Vicit leo, etc., regoit de nombreuses affectations dans la liturgie 
wisigothique: 

(1) Il sert de prélude au S.S., seulement dans le missel imprimé, comme 

nous venons de le voir, et alors il est prononcé par le prétre; 

(z) Il sert d’antienne Ad confractionem panis, en quelques circonstances, 
toujours au Temps Pascal (cf. Lib. Sacram., 297, note; Antiphonaire de 
Leon, p. 130), et alors il faut le distinguer trés soigneusement du Vicit 
leo préparatoire au S.S. (ce que ne semble pas faire Dom Férotin); en 
effet, l’antienne Ad confractionem panis était chantée avant le Pater, et 
par le cheeur seul; tandis que le Vicit leo prélude au S.S, est dit (on ne 
voit pas qu’il soit chanté) par le prétre seul, auquel le cheeur répond par 
ces paroles : ‘Qui sedes super Cherubim, radix David, Alleluia’ ; Vantienne 
ne comprenait que les quelques mots: ‘ Vicit leo de tribu iuda, radix 
David, Alleluia’: c’est probablement elle qui figure, avec la musique, 
a la col. 568 du missel imprimé, o4 malheureusement aucune rubrique 
n’indique le moment d’exécution de la piéce; enfin, l’antienne ne se 
disait que le Samedi-Saint (Ant.té de Leén, p. 130) et le dimanche 
octave de Paques (Lib. Sacram., 297, n.), tandis que le prélude sacerdotal 
au S.S. se dit 4 toutes les messes durant le Temps Pascal ; 

(3) Ilest encore employé comme formule d’exorcisme durant les cérémonies 
du baptéme (cf. Lib. Ord., 74; Ant.t® de Ledn, p. 108); Saint Hilde- 
phonse, De cognitione baptismi, c. 25 (P.L., xcvi. 122). 

L’ inscription signalée par D. Férotin étant portée, selon lui, sur une 
‘paténe’, c’est-a-dire sur le vase spécialement destiné a recevoir la sainte 
Eucharistie, particulitrement au moment de la fraction, il y a lieu de 
croire que l’inscription en question reproduit le texte de l’antienne Ad 
confractionem panis, plutét que celui du prélude pascal au S.S. La dis- 
tinction n’est pas sans importance, car les deux textes sont indépendants ; 
lun a pu exister longtemps avant I’autre. 

? Tels Dom Cabrol, a l’art. ‘ Mozarabe’ du Dict. Théol. Cath., t. x*, col. 2537, 
article reproduit par H. Leclercq, art. ‘Messe’ du D.A.C.L., t. xi, col. 688. 
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que le S.S. soit supprimé pendant le Temps Pascal. I] reste vrai que 
ses rubriques ne sont pas toujours un modéle de clarté, voire méme 
en certains endroits, de logique absolue; mais il est au moins une 
circonstance ow elles ne laissent place 4 aucun doute: c’est précisé- 
ment a4 l’Ordinaire de la messe donné pour le temps Pascal, col. 
560c-561: 

‘Accipiat modo primam particulam de patena, et ponat super 

calicem dicendo. Vicit leo (quere fol. 198) et dicat istam orationem 

inter se submissa voce: Sancta sanctis’, etc. 


Ce qui peut expliquer l’inexactitude de D. Férotin, c’est qu’il s’est 
arrété trop tét dans l’énumeération des différentes colonnes du missel 
ou il est question du Vicit leo; il lui eat suffi, pour rédiger sa note 
correctement, de se souvenir qu’ il existait, quelques colonnes plus loin 
(col. 560), une seconde description de l’ordinaire de la messe avec des 
rubiques suffisamment claires au sujet du S.S.' Du reste, ceux qui, 
sur se point, n’ont pas été influencés par la note de Dom Ferotin, 
n’ont pas commis la méme inexactitude: ainsi Jenner, a l'article 
* Mozarabic’ (Rite) de The Catholic Encyclopedia, et Archdale King, 
Notes on the Catholic Liturgies, p. 315, bien qu’ils n’aient pas donné 
toutes les précisions désirables. Longtemps auparavant, le P. Lebrun, 
apres avoir noté la particularité introduite par le Vicit leo au temps 
pascal, avait ajouté trés exactement: ‘Le prétre dit en tout temps a 
voix basse: Sancta sanctis et conjunctio ... etc.’ (Explication de la 
Messe, ed. 1777, t. iii, pp. 328-9). Quant a Mgr. Duchesne, Origines 
du culte chrétien, 5° éd., pp. 234-5, il décrit cette partie de la messe 
de maniére a laisser croire que le Vicit leo et le Sancta sanctis faisaient 
toujours partie de l’ordinaire de la messe, en tout temps, ce qui est 
tomber dans l’erreur inverse ;* il est visible que Mgr. Duchesne ne 
s’occupe ici, sans le dire, que du second ordinaire de la messe, celui 
qui est donné aprés le samedi de Paques (col. 560-1, pour le Vicit leo 
et le S.S.). 

Mais c’est surtout les livres liturgiques pratiques, en usage aujour- 
d’hui méme, a la chapelle mozarabe de Toléde, qu'il faut consulter 


* Et si, aux colonnes 486, 493, 497 et 502, du Missel, comme du reste pen- 
dant tout le Temps Pascal, de courtes rubriques indiquent la succession: Vicit 
leo .. ., Humiliate vos benedictioni ..., ces rubriques ne sont que des aide- 
mémoire destinés a rappeler qu’il ne faut pas oublier le Vicit leo, qui est propre 
au Temps Pascal, mais elles ne suppriment ni les rubriques plus completes 
de l’Ordinaire de la messe, ni les piéces fixes et communes telles que le S.S. 

Coincidence curieuse: dans |’ Index des formules, pourtant si consciencieux, 
qui termine le Liber Ordinum, Dom Feérotin a aussi oublié de noter, au mot 
Vicit leo, précisément la colonne 560 du missel imprimé, celle ou les rubriques 
ne laissent aucun doute sur |’emploi du S.S. au Temps Pascal. 

* Mgr. Duchesne est suivi, sur ce point, par H. Leclercq, D.A.C.L., ‘ Galli- 
cane’ (Liturgie), t. vi. col. 552. 
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pour voir comment ils comprennent, sur ce point, le missel de 
Ximénés. En ce temps oui il est si difficile de se procurer les livres 
spéciaux, nous avons cependant été assez heureux pour mettre la main 
sur l’ouvrage suivant: Devocionario Muzdrabe, 6 modo practico de decir 
y oir la Santa Misa segiin este Rito . . . que se celebra en la Capilla 
llamada del Corpus Christi, sita en la Santa Iglesia Primada de Toledo, 
por D. lorge Abad Pérez, Capellan Muzarabe . . . Secunda edicién, 
Toledo, 1903. L’auteur décrit et commente briévement une messe 
entiére: il a choisi celle de la féte du Saint-Sacrement (titulaire de la 
Chapelle Mozarabe), laquelle messe comporte le Vicit leo, comme au 
Temps Pascal. Nous citons ce qu’il dit au moment de la commixtion 
(pp. 147-9): 
‘Descubre el Caliz y hace genuflexién, y tomando de la Patena la 
particula Regnum, la pone sobre el Caliz, como indica la figura 7°, 
y dice la siguiente oracién: Sancta Sanctis ...; pero en tiempo 
Pascual, en esta festividad del Santissimo Corpus Christi y en su 
Octava, dice antes de la mencionada oracién, tres veces, subiendo un 
tono cada vez, lo que sigue: 
Vicit Leo de tribu Juda, radix David. Alleluja. El Coro 6 los 


Ministros contéstanlas tres veces, subiendo de la misma manera un 
tono cada vez: 


Qui sedes super Cherubim, radix David. Alleluja. Inmediate- 
mente dice el Preste en voz baja lo que sigue, teniendo azn la 
particula Regnum en la mano sobre el Caliz : 

Sancta sanctis, et conjunctio Corporis Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
sit sumentibus, et potantibus nobis ad veniam, et defunctis fidelibus 
praestetur ad requiem.’ 

Il est donc clair, de par les passages que nous avons soulignés, qu’a 
Toléde, lorsqu’on dit le Vicit leo au Temps Pascal, l’on ne supprime 
pas pour autant le Sancta sanctis, lequel se dit dans toute messe 
mozarabe, 4 longueur d’année. On aboutira au méme résultat en 
consultant: Missae Gothicae et Officii Muzarabici dilucida expositio a 
D.D. Francisco Antonio Lorenzana, archiepiscopo Mexicano, et a D.D. 
Francisco Fabian et Fuero episcopo Angelopolitano, ad usum percelebris 
Sacelli Muzarabum, in alma ecclesia Toletana . .. Editio novissima. 


Toleti 1875, in-4°, p. 47. Louis Brou 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


‘LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION’: SOME LATIN 
VARIANTS 


To this well-known ‘hard saying’ Matthew adds ‘ but deliver us from 
evil’ (or‘ the evil (one)’). Some authorities, ACD, Lat. vt., Syr. C, 
Pesh. also have this addition in Luke, but this is due to assimilation 
to Matthew. The superior attestation omits the words in Luke. 
Burney’ prefers the Matthaean form of the Lord’s Prayer on the 
ground of its possession of rhythm and rhyme to the ‘mutilated 
version’ of Luke in RV. On the other hand, the decisive argument 
for the originality of the shorter Lukan version is that liturgical forms 
tend to expand. Just as ‘Thy kingdom come’ is explained by the 
parallel petition ‘Thy will be done’, so the second phrase in Matthew, 
‘but deliver us from the evil (one)’ balances and explains the preceding 
petition ‘lead us not into temptation’.* The presence therefore in 
Matthew of the words aAAd pica: Gs a6 tod movnpod is the first 
attempt to explain the preceding difficult words. The explanation 
became part of the text. This tendency continued in the Latin tradi- 
tion, and sometimes the explanation even replaced the traditional text. 
In this Latin tradition there are three noteworthy variations of, or 
additions to, the part of the Lord’s Prayer under discussion. 

(1) ‘ Which we cannot bear.’ 

Hilary: ‘non derelinquas nos in temptatione,> quam sufferre non 
possumus’ (In Ps. cxviii, aleph, 15).* 

Ambrose: ‘et ne patiaris induci nos in tentationem,’ quam ferre non 
possumus’ (De Sacramentis, v. 4, 29).° 

Jerome: ‘ne inducas nos in tentationem, quam ferre non possumus’ 
(In Ezech. x\viii. 16).? 

The whole passage in Hilary reads as follows. ‘. . . scientes quidem 
frequenter nos ab eo ob temptationes derelinqui, ut per eas fides nostra 
probabilis fiat. verumtamen secundum prophetam, ne nos penitus 
derelinquat, deprecandus est; ait enim: non me derelinquas usque- 
quaque nimis. quod et in dominicae orationis ordine continetur, cum 
dicitur : non derelinquas nos in temptatione, quam sufferre non possumus. 
scit apostolus derelinqui nos ad temptandum, sed novit et mensuram 
infirmitatis nostrae deum nosse dicens: fidelis est deus, qui non 


' The Poetry of Our Lord (Oxford, 1925), 6, 113. 

? Cf.,e.g.,T. W. Manson in The Mission and Message of Jesus (London, 1937), 
558. 3 See below under (3). 

* Corpus script. eccles. lat. xxii, 369. 5 See below under (2). 

* Migne, P.L. xvi, p. 473. 7 Migne, P.L. xxv, p. 485. 
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permittat nos temptari supra quam possumus.’ Leaving out of account 
for the moment Hilary’s special form of the petition, we see that the 
words in italics are an explanatory addition based on 1 Cor. x. 13, 
(Qeds) od« edoer buds metpacbijva irép 6 Sivacfe. Moreover, the ex- 
planation seems in Hilary’s view to have become a part of the 
scriptural text. 

Turning to Ambrose, we read: ‘et ne patiaris induci nos in tentatio- 
nem, sed libera nos a malo. vide quid dicat: et ne patiaris induci nos 
in tentationem, quam ferre non possumus. non dicit: non inducas in 
tentationem, sed quasi athleta talem vult tentationem quam ferre 
possit humana conditio.’ That here, in contrast to Hilary, the words 
in question are not regarded as part of the scriptural text, but remain 
only as an explanation, is clear from the fact that in Ambrose’s citation 
of the text, sed libera nos a malo follows immediately on his version of 
the first part of the petition. The same is true of v. 4, 18 and vi. 5, 24. 

With regard to Jerome the context shows that to him the explanatory 
phrase quam ferre non possumus is part of the text of scripture. 

Liturgical usage, however, which doubtless gave rise to this gloss 
or explanation, did not succeed in making it an integral part of the 
scriptural text utilized in Latin-speaking circles to such an extent that 
it found its way into actual MSS. of the Gospels. 

(2) ‘Do not allow us to be led into temptation.’ 

The first Latin Father to have this form of the petition is Tertullian. 
There are two passages: ‘ne nos inducas in temptationem, id est, ne 
nos patiaris induci, ab eo utique qui temptat’ (De Oratione, 8)'; ‘ quis 
non sinet nos deduci in temptationem ?’* (Adv. Marcion. iv. 26). The 
italicized words in the first example are obviously a mere explanation. 

But to Cyprian they have become a part of the actual scriptural text: 
et ne patiaris nos induci in temptationem (De Dominica Oratione, 25).' 

That he is using a current version of the New Testament in the Old 
Latin form is proved by the occurrence of this passage in a very similar 
form in k (Afra), a MS. which is generally agreed to contain a text 
identical with Cyprian’s. At Matt. vi. 13 k reads: et ne passus fueris 
induci nos in temptationem.‘ 

As seen in (1) above, Ambrose regards the words: et ne patiaris 
induci nos in tentationem as part of the text of the Lord’s Prayer. This 
applies to all three references there given. He even goes so far as to 
say (De Sacramentis, v. 4, 29): ‘non dicit : non inducas in tentationem’ 

* Corpus script. eccles. lat. xx, 186. ? See below. 

3 Corpus script. eccles. lat. xlvii, 3, p. 509. 

4 Corpus script. eccles. lat. iii, 1, p. 285. 

5 Cf. also c (Itala): ne passus nos fueris induci in temptationem, and the 
Vulgate MS. D (Armachanus): et ne patiaris nos induci in temtationem. It is 


noteworthy that D also agrees with the Old Latin in having the addition from 
Matt. vi. 13, sed libera nos a malo, in Luke xi. 4. 
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(i.e. of any kind, but such as human nature can bear), evidently reject- 
ing the form non inducas in favour of ne patiaris induci. 

Augustine knows inferas and inducas as translations of eicevéyxns, 
but comments: ‘ multi autem precando ita dicunt, ne nos patiaris induci 
in tentationem; exponentes videlicet quomodo dictum sit, inducas’ (De 
Sermone Domini in Monte, ii. 9, 30).' To him the special form is no 
essential part of the scriptural text, but a variation common in liturgical 
use. 

As already mentioned, the words in Matthew, dAdAa pica: 7pas amo 
tod movnpod, may be regarded as a very early example of an explanation 
becoming part of the Gospel text. But by the time the Latin versions 
came to be made, the text was sufficiently fixed to allow the admission 
of only small new variants. Thus, where the gloss ‘which we cannot 
bear’ failed to gain admission to Latin MSS. of the Gospels, because 
it was an addition, the gloss ne patiaris induci succeeded (in k and c), 
because it was merely a variant form of the traditional Greek text. 

What is the origin of this second variation in the text of the Lord’s 
Prayer? Chase’ cites Dionysius of Alexandria : xai 57) xai 7) eivevéyxns 
pas eis meipaopov: TouvTéortt, 7) Edons pas eutreceiv eis Tepacpov.} 
But this is in the third century; and his other quotation (6 édoas 
€reAGeiv ipiv Tov mE.pacpov Tobrov) from the Greek version of Agathan- 
gelus’ Armenian history (fourth century) does not appear to be very 
close. No doubt the liturgical forms in these two sources may be much 
earlier in origin. But Marcion in the second century had the same 
variation in his Gospel : (kai) x7) ddes jas eicevexOfvar eis Tecpacpov.' 
According to Harnack, Tertullian used Marcion’s Gospel in its Latin 
form. In Tertullian’s Adv. Marcion. iv. 265 we have reference to this 
Latin form of Marcion’s Greek: ne sinas nos deduci in temptationem. 
In De Oratione, 8, already quoted, Tertullian is using Marcion’s text 
as an explanation of the usual one. The text in Marcion’s Gospel, 
which must have been the form in use in Marcionite services, found 
its way, as seen in k, into the Old Latin Gospels (which probably arose 
about that time) by way of Tertullian’s use of it as an explanation of 
the usual text. Hence it became fixed in the text used by Cyprian, 
and was frequently used later. It is, of course, plausible that such an 
explanation of this petition in the Lord’s Prayer may have arisen 
independently in different places at different periods. But the view 
that Marcion was the originator of this variation is supported by 

* Migne, P.L. xxxiv, p. 1282. 

? The Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church in Texts and Studies, i (Cambridge, 
1891), 68. 

3 Migne, P.G. x, p. 1601. 

4 A. von Harnack, Marcion (Texte u. Untersuch. z. Gesch. d. altchrist. Lit. xlv 
(1921), 189*). 

5 See above. 
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another instance in the Lord’s Prayer itself. For the second petition 
(Luke xi. 2) Marcion read €A0érw 76 mvedpd cov 76 dyrov €¢’ Has Kal 
xabapwodtw 7pdas, a form of text also to be found in 700, 162, and 
Gregory of Nyssa. That Marcion himself was responsible for this 
reading is probable. Nor is there really any more inherent improba- 
bility in the spread of readings due to Marcion, in view of the strength 
of the movement founded by him, than of those owing their origin to 
Tatian the Encratite. 

(3) ‘ Leave us not in temptation.’ 

Hilary, in the place mentioned under (1), has: ‘non derelinquas nos 
in temptatione’,* and evidently regards the words, not merely as an 
explanation of the usual reading, but as part of the scriptural text. 
There is an interesting parallel which may tend to show that this un- 
usual form of text is not due to Hilary himself, but is much older in 
origin. The Liége MS. of the Dutch Diatessaron renders Matt. vi. 13 
thus: ‘efi en beghef ons nit in onsen koringen’, ‘and forsake us not in 
our temptations’ (= ne nos relinquas in nostris temptationibus).) This 
fourteenth-century MS. contains the Dutch translation from Latin 
made probably in the middle of the preceding century. Plooij believed 
that the Liége Diatessaron and Codex Fuldensis in its original non- 
Vulgate type of text are descendants of an Old Latin Gospel Harmony 
which in turn was a translation of Tatian’s Syriac Diatessaron. In 
view, however, of the difficulty of accounting for the divergences of 
the Li¢ge MS. and Codex Fuldensis from the (in the usual view) 
manifestly more original order in Ephraim and the Arabic Diatessaron, 
Burkitt’s theory* appears preferable that the Latin Harmony behind 
the Li¢ge MS. and Codex Fuldensis was not a translation of Tatian’s 
Syriac, but the original Diatessaron, Tatian’s work being an improve- 
ment on this rough original. As Burkitt remarks, it is the witnesses 
to the Syriac Diatessaron which show that it was that version which 
had the traits of a ‘second edition, revised and enlarged’. The Old 
Latin Harmony, on Burkitt’s view, was in existence in Rome before 
about A.D. 173, when Tatian left for the East. And since it does not 
seem reasonable to imagine a Harmony in any language being con- 
structed except from Gospels already existing in that language, we 
cannot agree with Burkitt when he further supposes the Latin Harmony 
to have been the first form of the Gospels in Latin. There must have 
existed in Rome a version or versions of the separate Gospels in Latin, 


‘ Streeter (The Four Gospels, 277) believed this text to be what Luke wrote. 
Is this likely? 

* This form is based on Ps. cxix (EVV), verse 8, ‘O forsake me not utterly’, 
on which Hilary is commenting. 

3 D. Plooij, The Liége Diatessaron, Part I (Amsterdam, 1929), 77; cf. the 
same author’s A Further Study of the Liége Diatessaron (Leyden, 1925), 15. 

4 Journal of Theological Studies, xxv (Jan. 1924), 128 ff. 
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though the use of Greek Gospels still predominated, before it was 
possible for a Harmony in Latin to be made. It is therefore possible 
that the reading of Hilary, since it is found in this similar form in the 
Dutch Harmony, may go back to these Old Latin Gospels, and be at 
least as old as the reading et ne passus fueris induci nos in temptationem 
in k." 

Unlike the first variation, which is an explanatory addition, the last 
two found their way into actual MSS. of the Latin text of scripture, 
i.e. k, c, D (Vulgate), and the Latin behind the Dutch Harmony re- 
spectively, because, although of an explanatory nature, they were not 
mere additions or explanations, but variants of the true text. 

A. J. B. Hiccins 


THE ‘CENTURION’ OF CAPERNAUM AND HIS 
AUTHORITY (MATT. VIII. 5-13) 


‘... 1AM not fit to have you enter under my roof. Just say it with 
one word and he will be healed. For I too am a man... authority, 
having soldiers under me.’ (Matt. viii. 8, 9.) 

What preposition is required before authority? Those who give 
the obvious and common-sense answer (‘in’) have so far spoken in 
vain. In reopening the question, it will be necessary to consider some 
variant readings in the passage. The upshot is a fresh interpretation 
of the story. 

I 
Ka yap eyw avépwros ey do eLovarav exwy bn’ ewavtov otpatiwwras. 

From the second century onward down to J. D. Michaelis, this 
difficult clause has called forth sundry attempts at interpretation which 
are repeated in modern commentaries.’ It would be useless to try and 
make fresh suggestions. As it stands, the text is beset with an 
inescapable double difficulty. (a) Ka: yap eyw implies a parallel 
between the speaker and Jesus*—-but Jesus could not be described as 

* An interesting modern parallel to the readings of Hilary and the Dutch 
Harmony has come to my notice. In the ‘ Bible Christian’ Church at Pendleton, 
Salford (closed a few years ago), founded by William Coward, an ex-Sweden- 
borgian, the Communion Table had inscribed round it the following words, 


which also occur in the prayer book: ‘ Leave us not in temptation.’ I owe this 
information to Dr. H. McLachlan. 

? The prototypes of the current attempts at interpretation are: (1) Chryso- 
stom, Homil. in Matth. xxvi, p. 373 Field; (2) Erasmus, Paraphrasis, ad loc.; 
(3) Th. Beza, ad loc.; (4) H. Grotius, Operum Theologicorum, vol. ii, 1732, 95; 
(5) J. D. Michaelis, Anmerkungen zu seiner Ubersetzung des Neuen Testaments, 
i. 1790, 107. 

3 Kat yap eyw means ‘for I too’; here as in Ignatius Trall. v. 2. The tradi- 
tional interpretations all imply the rendering ‘for I’. It is however impossible 
here to ascribe to xa yap the notion of Latin etenim. Blass-Debrunner (Neu- 
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a ‘man under authority’; and (6) ‘having soldiers under me’ is 
structurally a specification of the main clause ‘I am a man under 
authority’—which materially it contradicts. Both these difficulties 
are caused by the expression jo efovovay, which no ingenuity can 
make to mean anything but ‘under authority’; both are removed by 
the conjecture ev efovcra. 

The conjecture was made by Holwerda in 1860." It matters little 
that he suggested em’ efovo.as, where the present writer prefers the 
Gospel term ev efovo.a,* and that he interpreted the text which he 
had reconstituted in an unconvincing manner (punctuating cat yap 
eyw, avOpwros, exe xTA.). What does matter is that meantime the 
conjecture has proved to be tradition. Ev efovord is attested, first, by 
the Old Syriac, and that by two, if not three, witnesses who are most 
probably not directly interdependent.’ 

Sy’, translated literally, reads: 

For I too am a man having authority and soldiers are under my 

hand (i.e. under me): 

sy®: For I too am a man <(who) under authority and) having 

authority and are under my hand (i.e. under me) soldiers. 

The passage bracketed < > in sy® contains the standard reading 
(= tro efovorav) interpolated in a wording essentially like sy*, yet 
with some slight variation which permits the assumption that sy* and 
sy° are not directly interdependent. Both however clearly represent 
one and the same Greek original. This original (rendered with as 
little, and as much, freedom as the genius of the Syriac language 
required) can only have been xat yap eyw avOpwmos enue ev efovora,' 
exwv bn” epavTov orpatwras. 
testamentliche Grammatik, 1931, § 452, 3) disallow this classical usage in the 
New Testament. It is nevertheless to be recognized in Luke i. 66; John iv. 23; 
Acts xix. 40, and probably also in Mark xiv. 70 par. In the present passage 
however it is excluded by the context. The clause ‘For I am a man under 
authority’ cannot account for the officer’s trust in Jesus (in this case xawep 
avOpwros wy... €xw ought to follow), nor can it support his refusal to let Jesus 
enter his house (this would at least require exw 5 for exwv). The latter inter- 
pretation moreover interrupts the obvious connexion between the first clause 
of verse 9 and all the rest. Ka: yap then must mean ‘for also’, here as in Mark 
x. 45, Luke vi. 32-4 (thrice) and xi. 4. 

* Jaarb. v. Wetensch. Theol. 1860, 583 (1 have not been able to see this 
article). Holwerda’s argument was restated by W. H. van de Sande Bakhuyzen 
in Over de toepasning van de Conjecturalkritiek . . ., 1880, 122. 

? For ev efovara cf. Matt. xxi. 23, 24, 27 parr. and Luke iv. 36; for the com- 
bination with avOpwzos cf. avOpwzos ev mvevpatt axafaprw Mark i. 23 and v. 2; 


vios Beov ev Suvaper Rom. i. 4; avOpwros ocxodeatorns Matt. xiii. 52 and xx. 1 ; 
avOpwros BaoAevs Matt. xviii. 23 and xxii. 2. 

3 Cf. A. Merx in Das Evangelium Matthaeus, 1902, 133. F. Blass had been 
on the right track already in 1898 (The Philology of the Gospels, p. 83). 

4 The circumlocution with it serves for the Greek verbum substantivum as 
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The third witness is the Syriac version of Eusebius’ Theophany, 
preserved in a manuscript written at Edessa in A.D. 411—incidentally 
the oldest dated manuscript of any Greek work. Our passage is there 
quoted in Book IV, ch. 3 and reads as follows :* 

For I too am a man (who) in authority and are under my hand 

soldiers. 

This is another rendering of the same Greek variant. Theoph. shares 
with sy® the order of words, different from sy*, in the last clause, but 
it is as unencumbered with the current wording as is sy*. Moreover, 
it alone renders ev efovara literally, by the same phrase (b*Sultana) 
which sy* uses Luke iv. 36 (cf. Matt. xxi. 23 ff.) This peculiarity makes 
it highly probable that the translator of Eusebius did not copy this 
quotation from an Old Syriac Gospel but reproduced what he found 
in the Greek Theophany. This inference indeed cannot be proved. 
Large Greek fragments of this section are indeed preserved but 
unfortunately they do not contain this quotation. On the other hand, 
as we shall see presently, they confirm another peculiar reading of 
the Syriac Theophany in this very passage. We are therefore entitled 
tentatively to book Eusebius as a separate witness for what we con- 
tend to be the original wording of the clause under discussion.’ 

There are also some traces of it in the Latin West. Hilary? para- 
phrases the officer’s words as follows: . . . seque habere milites, jubere 
quod velit, et in potestate posito parere sibi milites. This is strikingly 
similar to Juvencus, Evangeliorum liber 1, 749 

Subjectos mihi saepe viros sic nostra potestas 

Officiis verbo jussis parere coegit, 
and hardly less so to the Dutch Harmony*‘for I am a man who is 
occupied (‘veronledegt’) with the secular power’. None of these 
introduces the inappropriate notion of the officer’s subordination ; 


well as for eyew (A. H. Chase, The Syro-Latin text of the Gospels, 1895, 23), 
and also for the particular use, here, of the preposition ev. Ev mvevpate is 
equivalent to exywv mvevya (Mark v. 2: Luke viii. 27) and hence is rendered 
identically in the Old Syriac (cf. also Mark i. 23; iii. 30; vii. 25; ix. 17). 
F. Blass and A. Merx here retranslated the Syriac it by eyew. They were 
thereby led to reconstruct the Greek in a form differing too sharply from the 
whole tradition (and, besides, too clumsy) to be accepted as correct. Cf. 
Merx, loc. laud. 137; Blass loc. laud. 82, and also Textkritische Studien zu 
Matthaeus, 1900, 23; Evang. sec. Matthaeum, 1901, ad loc. 

* Eusebius, On the Theophania, ed. S. Lee, 1842, p. 124, |. 11; transl. id. 
1843, p. 211; German translation by H. Gressmann in Eusebius Werke iii, 2, 
1904, p. 167, 12. 

> Cf. F. C. Burkitt, Ev. da Mepharreshe, ii, 166 ff. (but Burkitt’s reference, 
on p. 169, to the present passage is inaccurate). I have not found another 
relevant quotation in Eusebius nor yet in Origen. 

3 In Matth. vii, 3 (Migne P.L. ix, 955). 

4 Ed. Plooij—-Philipps, 1935, 105. 
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with all three the authority, to which he refers, is his. Thus they 
appear to reflect an Old Latin variant in potestate, probably with the 
added participle constitutus, that is, a combination of the original ev 
efovorg with the Lucan raccopevos (in Matthew, the latter is in most 
Old Latin manuscripts as well as in many of the Vulgate). 

On the fringes of the Eastern as well as of the Western tradition 
we have found the traces of what we contend to be the original text. 
The main bulk of the evidence transmits one and the same faulty 
reading. We conclude that the corruption goes back to the earliest 
times. Irenaeus i. 7. 5 shows that already the Valentinians were faced 
with it and tried to remove it. Chrysostom ' reports a similar attempt 
by ‘certain people’: their conjecture survives in the Palestinian Syriac, 
the oldest Georgian, and the Gothic (with its constant companion, the 
Brixianus f). The very early origin of many, if not most, of the sub- 
stantial variants in the Gospels is a fact which can be demonstrated 
by many instances. 

Il 

If we ask how the reading izo efovovay arose in Matt. viii. 9, the 
answer must be that it comes from the parallel Luke vii. 8. It is 
noteworthy that the transmitted text of the whole passage in Matthew 
has been much influenced by the Lucan version. Nobody is likely to 
defend the addition, at its end (viii. 13), of Luke vii. 10, although the 
large evidence for it includes N* C fam. 1 33 1582 2400, &c. Verse 10b 
is an equally clear case: the Byzantine text, and also that of N C and 
most of the Latin and Syriac witnesses, has been altered into agree- 
ment with Luke. The alternative and original reading has considerable 
support * and uniquely suits the context. ‘With no one have I found 
such faith in Israel’ is a suitable prelude to the threatening prophecy 
in viii. 11 f. The latter has, in this context, no parallel in Luke, and his 
wording ‘not even in Israel have I found’, &c. is in accordance with 
the different tendency of his version. Also the addition of raccopevos 
before eywv is in Matt. viii. 8 rightly rejected as due to Lucan influ- 
ence. The evidence for it includes 8 B and the Old Latin (with k !) ; 
nevertheless even Westcott-Hort bracketed it. Finally the words 
6 mats pov in viii. 8, omitted by fam. 1 1582 k sah. boh.MSS-. and 
Origen > appear to come from Luke vii. 7. If they were genuine, the 
omission by witnesses so independent would be practically inexplic- 
able. Without these words, the narrative in Matthew is succinct and 
clear. It is different in Luke; he had to add them in order to make 
clear the reference of the renewed request in viii. 7, after the series of 
messages which he had intercalated after viii. 3. 

* Hom. in Matth. xxvi, p. 374 Field (318 C). 


? B W fam. 1 22 892 a g, k q gat? vulgDL syc pal harcl. marg. sah boh. 
3 In Johan. ii. 12; p. 182, 6 Klost. ‘Meus’ (only) om. a b. 
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It may be suggested that the designation of the pagan officer as 
a centurion in most texts of Matthew is also due to harmonization and 
that originally he was a tribune. XiAvapyxos (1. Exatrovrapyns) is attested 
by sy® and harcl. marg., by Eusebius’ Theophany (the Syriac version, 
and also the Greek original),' by Ps.-Clem., Hom. ix. 21, and Hilary 
(quidam tribunus).* It is surprising that Burkitt, in 1904, should have 
dismissed this striking reading with the remark? that ‘the Centurion 
has been promoted to the rank of Chiliarch’. Three years earlier 
Blass (who, like Burkitt, knew only two of the six or seven witnesses) 
had received it into the text of his edition. The tribune, a high 
ranking staff-officer and often the commander-in-chief of a local 
garrison and governor of a district, is as well suited to represent a 
commanding authority as the centurion to illustrate dependence, for 
the latter comes from the ranks and normally does not rise into those 
spheres from which autonomous authority flows.‘ The theory that 
someone had ventured, in the present story, to ‘promote’ an original 
centurion might perhaps be tenable, if his higher rank were attested 
by the Clementines only. But, as long as the reading yAcapyos is 
regarded as an innovation, it is difficult, nay impossible, to explain 
how it can appear in so many unrelated witnesses. Rather it appears 
to be a survival of the original text which has escaped the over- 
powering tendency to harmonize Matthew and Luke. If anyone has 
‘promoted’ the centurion of Capernaum, it was Matthew himself. 
It will however be seen presently that on the contrary he has been 
‘demoted’ by Luke. The interpretation of the two versions shows 
that the higher rank suits the original story. 


Ill 


The harmonization of parallel passages is the most fertile source of 
corruption in the tradition of the Gospels. This fact is in itself too 
natural to require, for its explanation, the recurrence to a Gospel- 


' Ed. Gressmann, loc. laud. p. 17. 1 (Migne, P.G. xxiv, 624 A and C); cf. 
Gressmann, Texte und Unters. xxiii, 3, 1903, Pp. 105. 

* Comm. in Matth. vii. 3 (Migne P.L. ix, 955 A). Hilary has the word 
tribunus not less than six times. 

3 Ev. da Meph. ii, 170. 

4 The question, whether the presence of a tribunus at a small place in Galilee 
is historically probable, may be raised when once it has been established that 
this story, which implies a teaching directly opposite to that of Mark vii. 28, 
Matt. x. 5 and xv. 24, &c., none the less describes an historical event. There 
are inscriptions in honour of some tribune in Gerasa, across the frontier 
(C. B. Welles, Gerasa, The Inscriptions, 1938, nos. 173 f.); but, to judge from 
H. Lundgreen’s highly imaginative elaboration (Palaestinajahrbuch 17, 1921, 
47), there is no other evidence about the army of Antipas. The original writer 
(‘Q’) appears to have visualized a y:Axapxyos such as normally commanded the 
cohortes milliariae in the Roman auxiliary legions. We find a tribunus cohortis 
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harmony (whether Tatian’s or another)—unless there be compelling 
special reasons. The natural urge towards harmonization was rein- 
forced by a theological motive. Every material difference between 
the sacred writers created a problem for the upholders of the belief in 
verbal inspiration. In reading any piece of patristic exegesis, and in 
particular some work ‘ De consensu evangelistarum’, one realizes the 
problems thus raised and the contortions of exegesis necessitated. 
Every case of harmonization was a difficulty avoided. With regard to 
the present story, it was hard enough to account for S. John’s BaowAcos 
by the side of the synoptic narratives. It was furthermore anything 
but easy to combine the divergent accounts of Matthew and Luke into 
one acceptable tale. Yet it is and always was obvious that these two, 
at least, relate one and the same story. If the interlocutor was called 
a centurio in one report, and a tribune in the other, the problem 
became insoluble. Harmonization was therefore indicated. It still 
determines modern exegesis. In fact however the point of the story 
in Matthew is essentially different from Luke’s. The preceding textual 
criticism helps us to see each narrative in its own light. 

E€ovora is the theme of the stories of healing which in Matt. viii. 
1-17 follow the Sermon on the Mount. Those listening to His word 
had perceived that Jesus was teaching ‘not like their scribes’, but 
ws efovorav exwy (vii. 29). His ‘deeds of power’ are worked through 
the same «fovo1a. The leper and the tribune first recognize it and 
put their trust in it. They are rewarded (vv. 3 and 13); thereafter 
its active blessing flows freely over all who need it (vv. 14-17). Those 
first two persons seeking it are contrasted in every way: the abject 
cripple and the high-ranking officer; a Jew and a pagan; the one 
seeking help for himself, the other for his child.‘ Both meet with the 
same ready response;* for, however different they are in all other 
respects, both are animated by the same trust (mors) in the efovora 


as military governor in Jerusalem (Acts 22 ff.) as well as in Dura (F. Cumont, 
Fouilles de Doura, 1926, 89); cf. an inscription of A.D. 11, found at Samna, 
East of Koptos, in Upper Egypt, mentioning P. Juventius Rufus xAcapyos trys 
repriavns Aeyewvos Kat enrapxos Bepvexns (Arch. f. Pap. v, 1913, 422). 

* John, not Luke, interpreted correctly the notion of was. The care for his 
only son could turn the man of authority into a petitioner. He would not 
have condescended to act as he did on behalf of one of the slaves whom (v. 9 b) 
he regarded as mere objects of his authority. Note that Luke’s change neces- 
sitated the addition (vii. 2) ‘whom he greatly valued’. Nothing of the kind is 
in Matthew: the anxiety for an only child suffers no qualification ; that for a 
slave needs it. I am glad here to find myself in agreement with H. F. D. 
Sparks (¥.T.S. xlii, 1941, 179). 

* Zahn’s interpretation of verse 8 as a question expressing hesitation or even 
rejection ought not to have misled other commentators ; it is contrary to the 
grammar as well as to the tendency of Matthew’s story. The considerations to 
which Zahn gave way were probably caused by Luke’s different presentation. 
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of Jesus (vv. 2 and g). The tribune knows efovo.a from his own 
position. ‘I, too,’ he says, ‘have efovo.a.’ In his sphere the word of 
authority is effective; he trusts that it has the same efficiency in the 
sphere over which the efovo.a of Jesus extends, a sphere whose 
superiority he recognizes. ‘Say it with a word and he will be 
healed’—the word of Jesus will dispel the illness, as his own word 
makes the soldiers go and come. Such is the action of efovo.a 
through the word of authority.’ 

In Luke’s version the notion of efovo.a plays no part whatever. 
Like those editors who altered the text of Matthew on his model, 
Luke appears to have disliked the idea of any human being putting 
his authority on a level with that of Jesus* and therefore seems to 
have put the applicant ‘ under authority’ and, consequently, to have 
‘demoted’ him. He transformed the dignified representative of secular 
authority into a pattern of that abject self-depreciation by which, in 
his view, a pagan could alone deserve the Saviour’s condescension. 
Even so he felt that a great deal of excuse and intercession by righteous 
Jews was needed. Consequently, something very near to flattery 
(‘not even in Israel .. .’) takes the place, in Luke vii. 9, of the threat of 
judgement against the unbelieving ‘ sons of the Kingdom’ in Matt. viii. 
10 ff. The centurio’s admission that he is only a subaltern (ézo 
efovo.ay Tacoopevos) suits this revised picture. Luke did not bother 
to remove the incongruity caused by his taking over unchanged all 
the rest of the officer’s words.’ But indeed the original y:Acapyos, 
equal in rank to the highest military commander in Jerusalem, was 
not a suitable figure to be shown in this changed light. 

It is suggested that to these considerations we owe the Lucan 


* Once yx:Aapyos is recognized as original, it is possible, though with every 
reserve, to suggest an explanation for the Johannine variant BactAxos. XiAvapyxos, 
according to Diodorus Sic. xiii. 48, was the Greek equivalent of the Persian 
title of a high court-official, which Alexander adopted together with other 
Persian institutions. Antipater followed Alexander’s example. No later evidence 
is available, but it is conceivable that the designation persisted at the Hellenistic 
courts of the East. If so, the common source of John and Q can be assumed 
to have told of the healing, from a distance, of ‘the chiliarch’s boy’. John 
understood chiliarch in the civilian sense. By interpreting the same word 
differently, Q gained the opportunity to insert the military simile which is in 
Matthew and Luke but not in John. 

* The addition, before Matt. viii. 6, of xvpee (on the model of vv. 2 and 8) 
betrays the same desire to emphasize the devotion due to the Saviour. It is 
rightly omitted by &* sy®©k vulgD Origen (Jn Joh. ii. 12) and Hilary. Chry- 
sostom (Hom. in Matth., p. 367 Field) omits it both in verse 6 and 8. 

3 He even retained xat yap (verse 7), and also the word zats where it stood 
in the original (verse 7), though he wrote dovAos in the passages which he 
added to it. Such looseness is characteristic of Luke; see H. J. Cadbury, The 
style and literary method of Luke, 1920, 101 ff. 
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‘Centurion of Capernaum’ and Luke’s whole recasting of the story, 
as well as the interpolation of the corresponding text of Matthew, 
which has hampered the interpretation to this day. G. ZuNTz 


MATTHEW XXV. 37—XXVI. 3 IN 074 


THE text of nine leaves of 074 was published by Rendel Harris as No. 
10 in his Biblical Fragments from Mount Sinai. An additional leaf was 
found later, and a transcription of this by the same scholar appeared in 
the first Appendix to Mrs. Lewis’s Catalogue of the Syriac MSS. in 
the Convent of S. Catharine on Mount Sinai (Studia Sinaitica, No. 1), 
pp. 107-9. This leaf contains Matt. xxv. 37 (7 dubwvra)-xxvi. 3 
(cvvnxPnoav o a). As it should follow No. 10, fol. 2 verso in Biblical 
Fragments, it was originally the fourth leaf of the first of the three 
defective quaternions which compose 074. 

This later fragment has not been cited by Legg, and, as the tran- 
script may not be easily accessible to all users of the ‘ New Tischendorf’, 
a collation with W-H is subjoined.' 


W-H 074 
Matt. xxv. 38 evdapev evdopne 
ouvnyayomev evonyayouev 
39 aobevouvta aobevn 


40 1° ezoinoare 
TOUTWY TWV 


€TTOLNGCATAL 
TOU TOUTWYV 


41 1° Kat lac. 
mopevesle —...4.. TE 
KaTnpapevor ou KaTNpapeEvor 
42 erewvaca em[vaca] 
edwKare eSwKarat 
2° Kat om. 
emoTWware €moTiaTat 
43 mrepreBadere mepreBaxarat 


(-«arat for -Aerac by scribal error) 


44 TrEWwWVTa TiWWwVTa 
45 ETOLNOATE €TrOLnoaTat 
XXVI. 2 ovdarTe ovwarTar 


* In the same Appendix Rendel Harris has printed, as No. 5, fragments of the 





text of Acts xiii. 28-9, and, as No. 8, supplementing and correcting No. 12 in 
Biblical Fragments, parts of Mark xv. 39, 40, 43-4 and xvi. 6-10 with part of 
the Shorter Ending. The additional fragments of No. 8 (MS. 0112) have been 
noted by Legg, but occasionally his representation of the evidence is defective. 
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At xxvi. 3 074, with W-H, has ovvnxfnoav, which Legg has mis- 
printed cvyvnxnoav. 
The Appendix corrects the vywv of Biblical Fragments, followed by 
Legg, to the normal reading vers in Matt. xxvi. 31. 
WiviiaM Durr McHarpy 


MARK IV. 29 


THE use of wapad:dovax in this verse has been questioned among other 
scholars by Blass and by C. H. Turner in The Study of the New 
Testament 1883 and 1920 (3rd edition, Oxford, 1926), 61 f., 73. Since 
‘ the intransitive use of tapadido6vac as “‘allow”’ is practically only found 
with nouns of time’, Turner suggested, as had Blass, that xa:pds be 
read by conjecture instead of xapmds. apadiddvac intransitive in fact 
is found, according to the new Liddell and Scott, with Oeds, Beoi, 
daipwv, wotpos, as well as with nouns of time. Further, a relevant 
passage, quoted by Swete, seems to have been generally overlooked. 
In addition to the Greek version of the Psalm of Habakkuk, found in 
most manuscripts of the LXX and therefore in the modern editions 
of the LXX, there is another version printed in Field, Hexapla, and 
Klostermann, Analecta zur Septuaginta, 50-60, which is contained in 
four LXX manuscripts, V (Venice, cod. Gr. 1, saec. viii), 62 (Oxford, 
New College, saec. xili), 86 (Rome, Barberini, v. 45, saec. ix), 147 
(Oxford, Bodl. Laud. 30, saec. xiii).". At Hab. iii. 17 this version runs: 
2) ovK7) od 17) mapad@ Tov xaprov adris, ‘the fig tree will in no wise 
yield her fruit’. From this it is a short step to the intransitive use of 
the verb as we have it in Mark. 


JOHN I. 3-4 AND JEROME 
As can be seen from Wordsworth and White’s apparatus their Vulgate 
manuscripts with little exception punctuate John i. 3-4 as follows, 
et sine ipso factum est nihil. quod factum est in ipso uita erat, and they 
quote Jerome himself for this punctuation. Later, however, in the 
Bethlehem period of his life, after he had completed his translation of 
the gospels, he wrote (Anecdota Maredsolana, ed. Morin, iii pt. 2, p. 
387): “Omnia per ipsum facta sunt, et sine ipso factum est nihil quod 
factum est. Multi enim male legunt, dicentes : Quod factum est in ipso 
vita erat. Sed ita distinguitur: Omnia per ipsum facta sunt, et sine 
ipso factum est nihil quod factum est; hoc est, sine ipso quod factum est 
non est factum’. It seems clear, therefore, either that Jerome did not 


* For these manuscripts see Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament in 
Greek, 132, 166 f., 515 and Rahlfs, Septuaginta, II, 490, 566. 
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revise the Old Latin to accord with his opinions or that he changed 
his mind after his revision. If, as seems likely, he adopted the punc- 
tuation given in the Anecdota from Chrysostom,' then the latter 
alternative is right. Other examples from his writings could be given. 
G. D. KILpatRick 


NEW ATTRIBUTIONS TO HIPPOLYTUS 


As one who has had some hand in restoring lost property to Hip- 
polytus, I am moved to register my opinion that certain writings 
which are now being assigned to him are none of his. 

The writings in question are six paschal homilies, or sermons, to 
be found among the Spuria of St. Chrysostom (Migne, P. Gr. lix. 
723-46). They are of unequal length, but each ends with a doxology, 
and the first five present certain repetitions which show that they are 
separate pieces and not parts of a continuous treatise. The sixth, 
which is by far the longest and most elaborate, is clearly a unity, 
complete in itself and with characteristics that mark it off as having 
no organic connexion with the rest, whether it be by the same 
author or not. 

This being so, it is not a little surprising to find all six of these 
homilies quoted and assigned collectively to Hippolytus under a single 
title. On page xxxiii of his very serviceable edition of the Apostolic 
Tradition of Hippolytus,* Dom Gregory Dix, of Nashdom Abbey, 
cites some words as from one of that Father’s ‘earlier works’ with 
only this explanation in a footnote :— 

‘Hippolytus JTepi rod ITdoya, vi. 4. This important work by 
Hippolytus, supposed lost, has actually been in print for centuries 
among the Spuria of St. Chrysostom (ed. Paris, 1836, viii. 933 sqq.). 
An edition based on new MSS. is in preparation by P. Ch. Martin, 
S. J. of Louvain.’ 

Now page 933 of the Paris edition referred to is that on which the 
first of our homilies begins; so that the ‘work’ in question can be 
nothing else than the whole collection of six pieces. And in fact later 
in the same book Dom Dix quotes passages from Homilies iv, vi, i, and ii 
(pp. 74-5, 78, 85-6), and in his recent large book The Shape of the 
Liturgy (pp. 105, 138, 340) he quotes from nos. iii and vi—in every 
case with a reference simply to Hippolytus /Tepi rod [Tacya. 

On what grounds are these six homilies treated as the work of 
a single author, and that author Hippolytus? I propose here to offer 


* I owe this suggestion to Dr. Souter. 
* The Treatise on the Apostolic Tradition of St. Hippolytus of Rome (S.P.C.K. 
1937). 
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reasons for believing (i) that no. vi is not by the same author as 
nos. i-v, and (ii) that none at all of them was written by Hippolytus. 
But let us first see a little further. 

From the above footnote of Dom Dix we gather, correctly, that 
this new attribution to Hippolytus is derived, at least by way of infer- 
ence, from Pére Charles Martin of Louvain. What we could hardly 
gather from it is the fact that the only item in the collection which 
P. Martin attributes with something like full confidence to Hippolytus 
is the long sixth homily, and this mainly on the ground of separate 
external evidence, though he shows some leaning towards the view 
that they may be all from the same hand. 

The whole group of pieces, as a collection, is found in four manu- 
scripts (the earliest being of the tenth century) in which they are 
ascribed to St. John Chrysostom. But Hom. vi had also a separate 
currency. It is found besides in a Grottaferrata MS. of the eighth 
or ninth century which contains about one-third of the text with the 
inscription ‘Of Hippolytus, bishop of Rome and martyr, eis 7d dyvov 
ndoxa’. It is also cited, and referred to Hippolytus, by the Lateran 
synod of A.D. 649'; and an extract, assigned again to Hippolytus, is 
found in a Syriac manuscript of date 562. 

These particulars are drawn from an article by P. Martin entitled 
‘Hippolyte de Rome et Proclus de Constantinople eis 76 dyvov macyxa’, 
in Revue d’ histoire ecclésiastique, xxxiii (1937), pp. 255 ff. The article 
is devoted primarily to showing that our Hom. vi was used by 
Proclus (¢ 446); but that point being proved, the writer goes on 
(pp. 265 ff.) to explain the literary and manuscript tradition of all six 
homilies and to discuss the relation of no. vi to the other five. He 
had apparently conjectured as long ago as 1926 that Hippolytus was 
the author of Hom. vi, namely in an article entitled ‘Un JTepi rod 
ITaoxa de saint Hippolyte retrouvé ?’ in Recherches de science religieuse, 
xvi. 148-65 *; but to that essay I have not access, nor is it likely that 
it would call for any modification of what I have to say here. The 
later article on Hippolytus and Proclus sufficiently outlines the external 
evidence, and it remains only to apply the test of internal criticism. 
And indeed at the end of that article (p. 276) P. Martin appears to 
grant that this test still remains to be applied before the case can be 
regarded as finally proved: ‘Si la critique interne, l’analyse et la 
comparaison des textes s’avérent a leur tour en harmonie avec les 
données maintenant précisées de la critique externe et de la tradition 
littéraire (et la chose ne nous parait pas douteuse)’—a new document 
of the first importance for the history of liturgy, exegesis, and theology 

' The passage there cited will be found in the Berlin Hippolytus i, part 2, 
pp. 270-1. It is from Hom. vi. 5, but with variants. 

* Referred to in Rev. d’hist. ecclés. p. 258, note 3. 
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will be in our hands. But I fear the desired result will appear much 
more than doubtful. 

Three questions present themselves for answer: I. Were Homilies 
i-v and vi written by the same author? II. Is Hippolytus the author 
of Hom. vi? III. Is Hippolytus the author of Homilies i-v? I take 
these questions in their order. 

I. To the first question I answer emphatically in the negative, in 
spite of the fact that nos. i-v and no. vi appear to be in some way 
interrelated. 

Let me begin by recognizing with P. Martin (p. 266 f.) that nos. 
i-v are manifestly by the same author. But no. vi is differentiated 
from the rest by features which render the theory of common author- 
ship a critical impossibility. 

(a) The style is appreciably different. The florid oratory of Hom. 
vi marks it off as an alien in the group. This is admitted in effect by 
P. Martin, who writes (p. 268): ‘Le ton est incomparablement plus 
oratoire, le style plus riche et plus coloré, le contenu plus ample.’ Of 
its distinctive character more will be said below under IT. 

(6) Hom. vi uses a different terminology from the rest. The Holy 
Spirit is regularly styled (some ten times) 76 @ciov wvedpua, never 7d 
dyvov mvedpa, while the other pieces employ only dy.ov mvedpa or 76 
mvedua To aywov. P. Martin has noted this on p. 268. Again, while in 
the first five homilies the coming of Christ upon earth is denoted, 
as by Justin, Irenaeus, and Hippolytus, by zapovoia, or 1 mporépa 
srapovoia, this word is never used in Hom. vi. To describe the same 
event, the writer employs instead (six times) émdnuia, a word used 
with great frequency by Origen. 

(c) The manner of referring to Scripture is completely different in 
nos. i-v and no. vi. In the former sacred authors are freely cited by 
name: Paul (frequently), ‘blessed Paul’, ‘the Apostle’, . ‘ blessed 
John’, David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, ‘the prophet Jeremiah’, as well as 
‘the Evangelist’, ‘the Gospel’. So about 24 times in all. But in 
Hom. vi no biblical author is ever named, nor is there a single refer- 
ence in citation to psalm, prophet, apostle, evangelist, or Gospel. 
Instead we have such impressive formulae as rd Oeiov mvedpa Boa 
(thrice), Bod wepi adrod ro mveipa, €Bonoe ro mvetpa, 76 Oeiov mveipa 
évréAAerat, % Oeia ypady Bod, 7 Oeia ypady . . . mpoeOéomwev. Is it 
credible that the same author, in a series of homilies on the same 
subject, could alter his practice in such violent fashion? The theory 
of a more exalted mood, induced by some specially solemn occasion, 
is hardly to be invoked. 

(d) In vi. 5 (init.) we read: rodro hv 76 mdcya 6 éereOdpnoev irep 
jpav 6 *Inaots tabeitv—‘ the Passover which Jesus desired to suffer’. 
This assumes the derivation of wdcya from wdcyev, found in Irenaeus 
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and elsewhere.’ But four times in the preceding homilies (i, iii, iv, v) 
macxa is explained to mean imépBaors, the passing by of the De- 
stroyer—‘ another interpreter’ (apparently Aquila) being cited for this 
in iii. The derivation from mdaoyew seems to be implied also in vi. 2 
(med.), where it is said that ‘Egypt also suffered’ (€zacxe). 

Again, while all these homilies have Exodus xii. 1-15 as their 
starting point and give typological interpretations of the various 
ordinances touching the Passover, the explanations offered in Hom. vi 
differ largely from those found in the other five. To take but two 
examples: (1) In nos. i and v the period of five days (from the roth 
to the 14th of the month) between the setting apart of the paschal 
lamb and its slaughter is said to signify the five ages of the world— 
from Adam to Noah, from Noah to Abraham, from Abraham to 
Moses, from Moses until the coming of Christ, and thence onward. 
But in vi. 3 the same intermediate period (not specified as five days) 
represents the time during which Christ, after His arrest, remained in 
custody with the high priest. (2) As regards the smearing of the lintel 
and doorposts with blood: in Hom. ii the lintel represents the reason 
(Aoysopds) and the doorposts the passions (dos), which are twofold 
and are under the control of the reason. But in vi. 3 the lintel 
denotes the Church, and the doorposts ‘the two peoples’, i.e. the 
Jews and the Gentiles. 

Such discrepancies seem to exclude all possibility of Hom. vi 
being by the same author as its five companions. If then Hippolytus 
should be the author of Hom. vi, he cannot be the author of the other 
five pieces. And yet Pére Martin (p. 258) seems to dally with the 
possibility of all six coming from the same writer; and Dom Dix 
takes the common authorship for granted. 

Il. Hippolytus and Hom. vi.—We have seen that the attribution of 
this homily to Hippolytus has manuscript and other external support. 
But in another manuscript tradition it is ascribed to St. Chrysostom ; 
and in early patristic literature there are plenty of writings with quite 
respectable attestation which have failed to survive the test of internal 
criticism. Hippolytus himself has a fair crop of spuria to his name. 
Our Hom. vi therefore must undergo and pass the same test before 
it can be received as a work of Hippolytus. , 

Here we cannot speak with quite the same precision as under 
I above. The remains of Hippolytus’ writings are considerable, and 
without prolonged and detailed study it would usually be rash to say 
off-hand that he never uses this or that word or expression. Yet for 
his longest work, and that in which he has occasion to use the 

* Iren. Haer. iv 20. 1 (Harvey) ; cf. Apostolic Preaching c. 25 and Armitage 
Robinson’s note there. The same derivation is given by Melito in his recently 
published ‘ Homily on the Passion’ § 46. 
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widest vocabulary, we have an excellent word-list which would 
certainly include any word of even moderate lexicographical interest ; 
I refer to Wendland’s Wortregister to his edition of the Philosophumena 
in the Berlin Hippolytus, vol. iii. It may be taken as a postulate 
therefore that any verb, noun, or adjective in the least degree worthy 
of notice which does not appear in that list is not to be found in the 
Philosophumena. But this is anticipating: let us begin by considering 
some of the points dealt with under I above. 

(a) Style in general.—The baroque rhetoric of Hom. vi, with its 
recherché vocabulary, lavish use of metaphor, and other literary em- 
broidery, stands in violent contrast to the generally austere style of 
Hippolytus. Regarded simply as a piece of Greek writing, no student 
of Hippolytus could ever have dreamed of connecting it with his 
name. In support of this assertion let me quote two literary apprecia- 
tions, one of the real Hippolytus, the other of Hippolytus in the 
character of author of our homily. 

(1) Photius, having read the work of Hippolytus called ‘Com- 
pendium against thirty-two Heresies’ (the earlier work mentioned at 
the beginning of the Philosophumena), notes as follows: ‘'The style 
is clear, grave, and terse, though it falls short of the Attic diction’ 
(Bibliotheca, 121 ; and for this rendering see Lightfoot, S. Clement of 
Rome, ii, p. 414). 

(2) ‘Hippolytus’ work strikes one as subtle, complex, elaborate, as 
compared with the naiveté of Melito’; and again: ‘In spite of the 
very different impression produced by the complex, tortured, often 
obscure style of Hippolytus, it is evident that he knew and used 
Melito’s sermon’ (my italics). 

So writes Dr. Campbell Bonner, editor of the recently recovered 
‘Homily on the Passion by Melito Bishop of Sardis’, in Kirsopp and 
Silva Lake’s Studies and Documents, xii (1940), pp. 57 and 60. He 
accepts Martin’s ascription of Hom. vi to Hippolytus, thinks that it 
uses Melito’s sermon, and appears to make it the basis of a general 
characterization of Hippolytus’ style." But while his words aptly, if 
still inadequately, describe the style of the homily, they lose all 
meaning when transferred to Hippolytus. Pére Martin’s own estimate 
of the homilist’s style has been quoted above in a note to I (a). And 
here it may be added in passing that Campbell Bonner leaves open 
the whole question discussed under I, for he writes (p. 69f.): ‘and 
it is to be remembered that there is some reason to believe that not 
only the sixth, but also the first five, of these paschal sermons may be 
the work of Hippolytus ’—with a reference to Martin (ut supra), p. 276. 

(6) Forms of reference to the Holy Spirit.—\t has been seen that 
the author of Hom. vi persistently uses the form 70 Oeiov zvedpa, 


* Of which, however, he seems to disclaim ‘ expert knowledge’ (p. 61). 
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never ro dy.vov mvedpa. We should expect therefore to find @eiov 
mvedpa frequently in Hippolytus elsewhere, if he were the author 
here. But this is not his usage: he consistently writes dy.ov mvedpa, 
or mv. ay., with or without the article. 

(c) Formulae of citation.—In this matter Hippolytus differs as com- 
pletely from Hom. vi as do the first five homilies. He constantly 
quotes biblical authors by name, and I think I may safely say that he 
never uses any such formula as 70 Ociov mvedpa Bod. There is nothing 
pompous or dramatic in his manner of referring to Scripture: he 
uses most frequently a plain Aéye: or Aéywv after naming his source. 

(d) Vocabulary and diction.—Is it conceivable that Hippolytus, or 
any author, should have crowded into a single sermon dozens of 
words of which the great majority will be sought in vain in his other 
writings ? Yet I have noted about sixty words (and there are certainly 
more) which do not occur in Wendland’s list for the Philosophumena, 
though they are such as he could not have failed to register. Some 
of them are quite rare, and I hazard the prediction that not one in six 
will be found in the extant works of Hippolytus. It is not as though 
they arose in any way out of the subject of the homily; they are 
practically all employed by way of metaphor or other rhetorical 
colouring. Noteworthy among these words is ém:dyyia, used six times 
in the homily to the exclusion of zapovoia (see above under I (6)). 
We should certainly expect this word to reappear in other writings 
by the same author; but I must leave it to the advocates of the new 
attribution to produce an instance from Hippolytus. Of the other 
words referred to I give in a note the forms that occur, and in the 
order of their occurrence." 

Another feature of the homily which may be noticed is the author’s 
fondness for the adjective wéyas as an honorific epithet. Take the 
following instances :— 

Kal modus (? 70Av) péyas erravbet 6 Xpiords Trois GAas (§ 1); peyaAnv 


* duedis (Odvaros) avoxtacbeis, yijiva, mpoeOéamoev, TeAcovovpyovpeva, emortiod- 
pevot, eparapos KowwheArs, (Sdypa) eumpobeopor, aivyparwons (€mitou7), VAopavovons 
(buys), adAaxnddv, mavdaidarov (dyaAua), texpnprovpevov, xAondopet, avOnxopei, 
dpya puxdpevov (‘lowing wagon’ ?), xapomis (OaAdoons), karabapovverat, prroxepdéar 
(rexvais), edxatépyactos, evmpoodopos, evxarddextos, épeiopata, yAuvxijvaca, avaipots 
(omovdais), avalupwhévres, ionyopia, icovopia, tupavvoupeévous (pass.), avumoatpodov 
(d36v), OoAepdv, dmoBpdoas, mepractpawas, maaTwWoas, mapBevwoas, (us eineiv) efay- 
yeAwoas, dvrippilwoas, ovveoTi@pat, yewpyodpat, dtpamds, ovpavopnxes, avrateducato, 
efnpepav, avréxepace, eardpwoe (mrevpdv, sc. Xprorod), éudiAoywpet (waAaois duap- 
THpaat), Tov mpoew(a)ddpov (adj. as subst. from mp6 éwoddpov, Ps. cx. 3), kAovoupéevwr, 
dovoupevw, adndayov (Onprov), dvacrododpevos, mavnyvpiopa, orevaywyijoay, Aaura- 
dovxias, Sadovxias, dyAdiopa.—But no mere list of words taken out of their 
contexts can give an adequate idea of the general style of the homily. As an out- 
standing example of this I recommend the perusal of a lyrical passage near the 
beginning of § 3, which reads like a prose version of some Ode to the Springtime. 
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peydAov Baowréws éemdnpiav (ib.); and later, 7) peydAn rod owpatos 
emdnpia (§ 4); eri TH peydAw owpare rod Xpiorod (§3) ; mpoorevar 
T® peydAw owpare’ (ib.); 7 pipnua tod peyddov xpioparos (ib.); 
6 péyas *Inoods (§ 4, and again in §5); imepéoye cov ras xeipas tas 
peyddas (§ 5). 

I await parallels from Hippolytus, which should certainly be forth- 
coming if he is the author of our homily. 

The author also indulges in word-play and assonance of a kind 
that seems foreign to the gravity of Hippolytus, e.g. :— 

Kabapoi Kabapot mvevpatos avatéAAover pworipes (§ 1); Kal dvato- 
Aai dvaroddv éméxovor 7d wav (ib.); peydAnvy peyddov Baciréws 
émdnpuiav (ib.) ; % d@dvaros Cwi Oavarov Oavarnddpos (ib.); 7 
abdvatos tpody Kai tpudy (§2; and tpod7) cai tpudy again in § 5); 
TO yap Epyov Tis Andreas Adoar HeAjoas (§ 5); Tis bropovis émpovns 
(? or €xpovijs) €BapByOn 76 wav (ib.); KAovouperwy yap Tav dAwv Kai 
dovovpévwy (ib.); @ povac povov adAnOds &” SAwv Aa (? meaning: 
ib.) ; xaws Aapradovxias dwrispa, raplevxis Sadovyias ayAdiopa. 

These few samples will convey some idea of the general character 
of the homily. It cannot with any show of probability be identified 
with the zepi rod mdoxa of Hippolytus mentioned by Eusebius and 
St. Jerome, and to treat it as such can only serve to propagate false 
history. 

Ill. Homilies i-v and Hippolitus.—As no serious claim has been 
advanced for Hippolytus’ authorship of these five pieces, their case 
may be dealt with more briefly. I will call attention to only one point, 
which should be decisive. 

The author clearly employs the Epistle to the Hebrews as canonical 
Scripture, and almost certainly ascribes it to St. Paul. There are two 
verbal citations which admit of no question. Though they are not 
directly referred to St. Paul, they each have an inserted dyai, by 
which this writer regularly indicates a scriptural quotation, whether 
the source be indicated or not ; and they are each linked by a xai to 
other N.T. texts. In Hom. iii (post med.) we read: xaba dnow 6 
améarodos: eipivnv Exwpev mpos Tov Oedv dia Tod Kupiov Hpav *Inood 
Xpwrod (Rom. v. 1). Then: xai: 50 dropovijs tpéxwpev, dyno, Tov 
mpoxeipevov ypiv GOAov (sic: Heb. xii. 1). Then: xai- obrw tpéxw, iva 
xaraAdBw (sic: 1 Cor. ix. 25-6). Here there is a strong presumption 
that the words from Hebrews are ascribed to ‘the Apostle’ with the 


* The phrase is eucharistic; but it is not the kind of terminology we expect 
to meet with before at least the middle of the third century. Further on in § 3 
we find the equivalent expression 7@ pvornpiw mpocedevoera. But again, by 
what date had pvorrjpiov come into use as a term for the Eucharist? It is not 


found in that sense in Hippolytus, nor I believe in any earlier or contemporary 
writer. 
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other two texts, especially as the third text follows in the first person.— 
In Hom. v (init.) Heb. x. 1, in the form oxiav yap, dnow, 6 vopos elye ta&v 
peAdovrwv ayabdr,' is immediately followed by John i. 17. The words 
therefore are cited as Scripture, though no source is indicated. 

But further, in Hom. ii (circa med.) we read: % miotts, dynoi, ywpis 
Epywy vexpa €or (James ii. 26). kai Sa TodTo Trois dpyds Siaxepevors 
empepovrat Briers mpos Td avpdépov, cis 6 IladAds dnow. Here the 
words zpos 70 cupdépov, attributed to St. Paul, might be referred to 
1 Cor. xii. 7, were it not that the context there has nothing to do with 
our writer’s argument, viz. that tribulations befall slothful persons 
‘for their profit’. He undoubtedly has in mind Heb. xii. 5-10, on 
the divine correction which we receive ézi 76 oupdépov. He is 
thinking of that passage, and thinking of it as written by St. Paul. 
As we have seen, he quotes from the same chapter in Hom. iii. 

But now, we have direct evidence that Hippolytus denied the 
Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. That he did so in 
his ‘Compendium’ against the heresies (as under II (a)) is expressly 
stated by Photius (Bibliotheca, 121). And this is only what we might 
expect from the general evidence as to the tardy acceptance of the 
Epistle in the West. It finds no mention in the, doubtless Roman, 
Muratorian Canon ; it was not received as a writing of St. Paul by 
Hippolytus’ Roman contemporary, the presbyter Gaius (Euseb. H.E. 
vi. 20); it was known to Tertullian as the ‘Epistle of Barnabas’. 
And from the denial of its Pauline authorship must be inferred also 
its exclusion from the Canon of the N.T. St. Jerome says in one 
place that the tradition of the Latins did not receive the Epistle 
among the canonical writings (Ep. 129, 3, ad Dardanum). No doubt 
it was generally known and read by early western writers, who might 
take an idea or a phrase from it here and there in passing; but any- 
thing like a connected quotation of its words, and much more any 
reference to the Epistle itself—even with a vague ¢yoi—is still to seek 
in the writings of Hippolytus; and the same is true of his master 
Irenaeus.* I believe also that this will be found to hold good in regard 
to the Epistle of St. James, quoted in Hom. ii. 


* It seems to me that this text must also have been in the mind of the author 
of Hom. vi when he wrote (§ 1): taéra mdvra trav pedAdAdvTwr oxida’ év hpiv 5€ trav 
cixévwv Ta popdwpatra, We must consider the possibility therefore that he also 
used Hebrews as Scripture. 

? On Irenaeus see C. H. Turner in Nov. Test. S. Irenaei, p. 226 f. He says 
‘ it is certain’ that Irenaeus neither ascribed the Epistle to St. Paul nor reckoned 
it among the canonical books of the N.T. Inthe Berlin edition of Hippolytus, 
vols. i and iii, a number of provisional references to Hebrews will be found, 
as also in Harvey’s edition of Irenaeus; but none of these will bear examination 
considered as conscious citations. We may safely say of Hippolytus what 
Turner has said of Irenaeus. A real echo of Heb. v. 14, not observed by 
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The conclusion cannot be doubtful: these five paschal homilies 
are not the work of Hippolytus, or of any western writer of about 
his time. 

Here I must end, leaving it to others to discuss when, where, and 
by whom (Rome and Hippolytus excepted) these six paschal homilies 
may have been written, and what may be the precise relation of 
Homily vi to the other five. But I fear that when robbed of the name 
of Hippolytus they will lose much of their interest. 

R. H. CONNOLLY 


EULADIUS OF ARLES 


Tue history of the see of Arles during the years 426-30 is a subject 
upon which the conclusions of students have been almost unanimous. 
The accepted chronology provides us with a list of Bishops, as follows: 


1. PATROCLUS 
Murdered in 426 (Prosper ad ann., P.L. li, 594). 


2. St. HONoRATUS, 426—January 429 

Died soon after Epiphany (Hilary Sermo de vita Honorati P.L. 1, 
1265): the life of Hilary (Vita, vi, 9, P.L. 1, 1227) implies a two years’ 
episcopate approximately. 

3. St. HiLary 

In a letter from Prosper (ap. Augustine, Ep. ccxxv. 9) informing 
Augustine of the opposition of the semi-Pelagians to his doctrines, 
Hilary Bishop of Arles is mentioned as a leader among those who wish 
to ask for an explanation of predestinarian doctrine. Since Hilary was 
therefore already bishop of Arles some time before Augustine died, 
and since his panegyric on the death of Honoratus shows that 
Honoratus was his predecessor, Hilary must have been elected to the 
see soon after January 429. 


So runs the accepted argument. This article attempts to show that 
the accuracy of this history may with good reason be questioned. The 
evidence is centred upon the chronology of the writings of John Cassian, 
in particular of his Conferences. To these we must now turn. 


A. The accepted view 
The Conferences were published in three groups (i-x, xi-—xvii, 
Xviii—xxiv), each issued separately with a preface. The last two groups 
can be dated fairly accurately, if the above account of the Bishops of 
Arles is taken as correct. For Conferences xi-xvii is dedicated to 


Turner, is I think to be found in Iren. Haer. iv. 63. 1, where the Greek is 
extant. The coincidence with Heb. in the words dyvpvaora éxew ra ris puis 
aig$nripa can hardly be accidental ; but it is no more than an echo. 
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‘Honoratus frater’, the abbot of a large monastery (sc. Lérins), and 
his friend Eucherius. In the preface to Conferences xviii-xxiv Hono- 
ratus is again mentioned (though not in the vocative), this time as 
‘beatus episcopus’. The contrast between frater and episcopus seems 
clear. These two groups were written, the one just before, the other 
soon after, the murder of Patroclus and elevation of Honoratus to the 
episcopate. 

All the evidence thus appears to fit; and this account has been ac- 
cepted as correct by Petschenig, the editor of Cassian’s works in the 
Vienna Corpus, by E. C. S. Gibson, his translator in the Library of 
Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers (vol. xi, pp. 189-90), and by the 
scholars who have followed them. But it overlooks one most vital piece 
of evidence. One of the parts of the second group, Conference xiii, is 
a controversial piece of writing containing Cassian’s famous opposition 
to Augustine upon the predestinarian controversy. It was the teaching 
of this Conference which led seventeenth-century theologians to coin 
and apply to him the name ‘Semi-Pelagian’. Now the letter which 
announces the outbreak of the semi-Pelagian controversy in Southern 
Gaul is that very letter sent by Prosper to Augustine, in which Hilary 
is referred to as bishop of Arles. Therefore the controversy did not 
arise, in any serious form, until the year 429, or (perhaps) late in 428. 
The 13th Conference is essentially an act within the theological crisis; 
yet the accepted chronology shows it to be written early in 426 (at the 
latest), two or probably three years before the storm over the subject 
with which it deals. To say the least, it is unusual to find a contro- 
versial work written so considerable a period before the controversy 
arose. 

By a certain amount of gymnastic, it is possible to weaken the force 
of this astonishing hiatus between the 13th Conference and the date 
which fits its subject-matter. One might remind oneself that these 
ideas were in the air, that Augustine had long before 426 given ex- 
pression to his extreme position in such documents as the Letter 
(cxciv) to Sixtus of 418, that Cassian would have plenty of reason for 
his tackling of the particular theological problem. One might point 
out that the Letter to Sixtus, long after it was written, had caused the 
tumult among the monks of Hadrumetum in Africa, which proved the 
first step in the semi-Pelagian business before the centre of the quarrel 
was transferred to Gaul (cf. Aug. Ep. ccxiv. 3). But none of these 
gymnastics makes the position tenable, for the following reasons: 

(1) Anyone who reads the 13th Conference will realize that it is no 
cool statement, written away from the realm of controversy and party 
feeling. There is a warmth in Cassian’s opposition to Augustinianism 
which one would not expect to find in the detached formulations of 
an unruffled theologian. 
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(2) If the 13th Conference was published in 426, why does Prosper 
make no mention of it in his letter to Augustine? Although this has 
all the defects of an argument from silence, we may notice that while 
Prosper describes semi-Pelagian theology and uses as examples cases 
which Cassian cites in the 13th Conference, the manner in which he 
uses them and the language in which the theology is described seem 
to show that he had not seen the Conference when he wrote the letter. 
He lived in the same district, probably in the same town of Marseilles, 
and he had doubtless heard Cassian teaching. Moreover, after 
Augustine’s death Prosper spent a part of his later theological effort 
in controverting the 13th Conference: yet he makes no mention to 
Augustine of this one coherent attempt at a counter-theology to 
predestinarianism. 

(3) A comparison of the 13th Conference with Augustine’s treatises 
upon grace shows that the book, which in subject-matter and in use 
of Scripture is the most obvious victim of the Conference, is the de 
correptione et gratia. Augustinian scholars place this in 427 or 428; 
and we know from Prosper’s letter that the outbreak arose on the 
arrival of the de correptione et gratia in Provence. Therefore there is 
a strong presumption that Cassian began to write this Conference soon 
after that arrival. 

Hence we are forced to the conclusion that here is a controversial 
work which all the chronological evidence places two or three years 
before the controversy arose. And even though unsatisfactory efforts 
are made to account for the fact, it still remains in the highest degree 
improbable. 

B. The alternative 

Two German scholars of the last century, who found the accepted 
view intolerable, have been the only students to elaborate an alternative 
theory. G. F. Wiggers (De foanne Cassiano, Rostock, 1824, pp. 25-6) 
followed by F. Wérter (Beitrdége zur Dogmengeschichte des Semipela- 
gianismus, Paderborn, 1898, pp. 25-36), began with the assumption 
that since Conference xiii is clearly written in the middle of the 
semi-Pelagian controversy, and since Cassian must have seen the de 
correptione et gratia, the middle group of Conferences must be dated 
in 429. They then made a Procrustean attempt to force the chrono- 
logical evidence to conform to this presupposition. It must be admitted 
that they succeeded in showing that the contrast between Honoratus 
frater and Honoratus episcopus was perhaps illusory. But they never 
overcame two insuperable difficulties: first, that in the preface to Con- 
ferences xi-xvii Honoratus is addressed as the abbot of a large monastery, 
and it is almost unthinkable that he could remain in such control of 
Lérins while adminstering the diocese of Arles: secondly, that Cassian 
is found dedicating his work in an affectionate vocative to a man who is 
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dead! For Prosper’s letter to Augustine announcing the outbreak shows 
that Hilary is bishop of Arles, and that Honoratus has therefore died. 
If the 13th Conference is written in 429 as Wérter and Wiggers 
suppose, it is dedicated to Honoratus as though he were alive when 
in fact he is dead. 

Hence we are faced with a sheer impasse. Either we have the 
extreme improbability that a controversial work is written without 
any controversy taking place at that time, and that the relations 
between Conference xiii and the de correptione et gratia are accidental : 
or we have an intolerable manipulation of the chronological evidence 
in the attempt to remedy the previous improbability. It is not too 
strong to say that both these chronological schemes must be rejected. 

For there is a third possibility. 


C. Euladius 

Since Cassian’s writings will not fit into the basic chronology, and 
since the situation is in no way improved by manipulation of the 
evidence in the former, it is probable that the fault lies with the latter. 
If Procrustes cannot by any handling or mishandling cause his patient 
to fit the bed, he may reasonably suspect that something is wrong with 
the bed. We turn therefore to the dating of the bishops of Arles from 
which we began. 

If we test link by link the chain of evidence, we find that there is 
one link which is the root cause of the impasse—the mention of 
‘Hilary bishop of Arles’ in the letter from Prosper to Augustine. If 
this is correct, then Honoratus was dead by the time the semi-Pelagian 
trouble began; whereas Honoratus was certainly alive and not yet 
bishop when the 13th Conference was written. It is necessary to 
examine the manuscripts of Prosper’s letter to discover whether any 
alternative to Hilary is possible. 

Fortunately an admirable critical text of the letters of Augustine has 
been given by A. Goldbacher in the Vienna Corpus. For letter ccxxv 
there are nine manuscripts: all but one read ‘Hilarium’. The ninth 
(Parisinus nov. acq. 1449) gives the unpromising reading ‘elladium’. 
Moreover, this one manuscript, of 1oth-11th century, is not the oldest. 
There are four older manuscripts, of which the earliest is a Lyons 
manuscript of the eighth century, much damaged by damp. But there 
is this important fact. Parisinus n.a. 1449 bears every trace of complete 
independence of the others, whereas according to Goldbacher the four 
earlier manuscripts are all of one family (Vienna Corpus, vol. lviii, 
Praef., pp. xliii, lxx, Ixxiii), Therefore the name elladium has a strong 
claim to consideration as a possibly genuine reading, and not as a mere 
copyist’s error. The manuscript weight against it is deceptive. 

If we turn to the lists of the bishops of Arles, given by Duchesne 
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(in Fastes Episcopaux, i, pp. 242-6), we find that the reading elladium 
suddenly acquires interest. The earliest known list is found in an old 
sacramentary of the church of Arles dating from the late ninth century. 
The names in the list relevant to our problem are given thus: 
Patruli Euladii Honorati Helarii 

A later list of the twelfth century repeats this insertion of a Euladius 
between Patroclus and Honoratus, but it is probably copied from the 
sacramentary. Tillemont (M.E£. xii. 481) considered his episcopate as 
just possible: but Duchesne and all modern scholars dismiss Euladius 
as fictitious, on the ground that Honoratus must have succeeded Patro- 
clus. But where is the evidence that Honoratus directly succeeded 
Patroclus? I can find it in none of the ancient authorities. Duchesne 
presumably rejected the name on the very grounds that if Hilary was 
Bishop of Arles in 429 and Honoratus occupied the see for two years, 
there was no room for another bishop between the death of Patroclus 
and the elevation of Hilary. 

There is one further point in favour of the theory that Prosper 
actually wrote ‘Euladium’, not ‘Hilarium’. A copyist would be much 
more likely to change an unfamiliar name into a famous name than 
vice versa. It is difficult to account for the presence of elladium in the 
one independent manuscript. On the other side it is not difficult to 
suppose that the head manuscript of the family had Hilarium because 
the copyist had never heard of Euladius: and the two names, with 
a proportion of identical letters, are sufficiently alike to assist a certain 
confusion. 

The presence of the name of Euladius in the lists, together with the 
curious variant in Prosper’s letter, would no doubt be inadequate 
proof by itself. But if we should find that, by reading ‘Euladium’ 
instead of ‘ Hilarium’ in Prosper’s letter, the chronology of Conference 
xiii becomes natural and easy instead of intolerable, there would be 
strong presumption in favour of ‘Euladium’. And this is what we in fact 
find—that our chronological problem which, however we posed it, 
produced wildly improbable results if Hilary was the bishop, falls 
neatly into place if Euladius was the bishop. 

If Euladius had enjoyed a long episcopate, he would be better known 
(although, not having been a man of Lérins like Honoratus and Hilary, 
nor a spectacular bishop like Patroclus, there would be no one to pro- 
pagate his memory). We may conjecture an episcopate of a year or 
eighteen months, 426-7. We could then allow the following chro- 
nology : 

426. Death of Patroclus. Elevation of Euladius. 

427. De correptione et gratia arrives in Gaul. Outbreak of the 
semi-Pelagiancontroversy. Prosper writes to inform Augus- 
tine of the storm aroused. Cassian publishes the 13th 
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Conference, dedicating Conferences xi-xvii to the ‘holy 
brother Honoratus’ who is still abbot of Lérins. 

Late 427 or early 428. Death of Euladius. 

Early 428-January 430. Episcopate of Honoratus. 

428. Publication of Conferences xviii-xxiv referring in the 
preface to ‘blessed Honoratus the bishop’. [Note: Wérter 
held that ‘beato episcopo’ in the preface to Conferences 
xviii-xxiv proved that Honoratus was already dead. But 
Cassian applies beatus to Archebius, Conference xi. 2-4, 
Chaeremon, xi. 6, Daniel, iv. 2, beatissimi to Helladius and 
Leontius in the preface to Conferences xviii-xxiv without 
any necessary connotation of death.] 

Thus we have a coherent and natural chronology which accounts 
for all the difficulties. 

The purpose of this article therefore is to suggest that the evidence 
of the ancient list of the bishops of Arles should be received. The 
universal assumption that Honoratus succeeded Patroclus cannot be 
sustained, since the evidence involved is self-contradictory. 


D. Results 

If the foregoing suggestion be accepted, there ensue certain conse- 
quences. 

1. A chronology for Cassian’s writings, as we have seen. 

2. Asomewhat revised account of Augustine’s last three years. When 
Prosper was thought to refer to Hilary of Arles in the middle of 429, 
scanty time was available for Augustine’s last works (de praedestinatione 
sanctorum, de dono perseverantiae, opus imperfectum contra Fulianum) 
between his knowledge of Prosper’s letter and the arrival of the 
Vandals in Africa preventing communications between Hippo and 
Gaul. If Prosper’s letter refers to Euladius in 427, more time is 
available. 

3. There is no longer any evidence to connect Hilary of Arles with 
the semi-Pelagian movement. He has always been associated with 
that movement on the evidence of Prosper’s letter: but the emphasis 
upon prevenient grace found in the Vita Hilarii iv. 6 might seem to 
conflict with Prosper’s evidence. If Prosper’s letter refers to Euladius, 
we need not regard Hilary as an adherent of the school of Cassian. 

4. In the Sermo de Vita Honorati vi. 28 Hilary refers to the part 
played by Honoratus in pacifying the rival parties in the city. This 
has hitherto been thought to show the divided condition in which the 
evil Patroclus left the church of Arles. But perhaps it may also be 
taken as a reference to the strife between Augustinians and anti-Augus- 
tinians which arose all over Provence during the episcopate of Euladius. 

OweEN CHADWICK 
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The Interpretation of the Bible, Edward Alleyne Lectures, 1943, edited 
by C. W. Ducmorg, B.D., Chaplain of Alleyne’s College of God’s 
Gift at Dulwich. Pp. 136. London: S.P.C.K., 1944. 6s. 


Tuis book consists, apart from an editorial preface, of six lectures by 
six theologians of different communions and schools of thought: the 
Warden of Keble; Professor R. H. Lightfoot; the Dean of Christ 
Church ; Father Conrad Pepler, O.P.; Dr. Albert Peel; and Professor 
T. W. Manson. Mr. Dugmore has achieved something in setting so 
varied a team at work, to deal with a theme that lies near the centre 
of our historical controversies, to deal with it coram populo, and to do 
so in a way which leaves the impression of movement towards the 
goal of a common view. 

The lectures are conceived primarily as historical and descriptive, 
tracing the course of biblical interpretation in the Early Church, in 
the Middle Ages, at the Reformation, in the nineteenth century, and 
in the most recent period. Yet there is here more than a mere 
report upon changing opinion and practice through the centuries. The 
titles of the two closing lectures are significant : The Failure of Liberalism 
to interpret the Bible as the Word of God, and The Recovery of the 
Theological Interpretation of the Bible. The period is barely yet ended 
in which there was a brisk demand for popular lectures on The Modern 
Approach to the Bible, meaning, the ‘liberal’ approach by way of 
historical criticism. Here is a series of popular lectures which, as a 
whole, look back upon the ‘liberal’ movement as something already 
belonging to history (while recognizing its positive achievements), and 
are feeling after a ‘ post-liberal’ method of approach, in which some 
methods once thought discredited recover their interest for the biblical 
student. In particular, the ‘mystical’ or allegorical method of the 
patristic and medieval periods, ably expounded by Father Conrad 
Pepler (to the removal of some popular misunderstandings), is con- 
sidered by several lecturers with a seriousness which would have been 
strange to scholars standing in their position only a few years ago. 

Father Conrad Pepler brings out the inherent strength of the 
medieval approach to the Bible. Its allegorical interpretation was 
congruous with a whole massive system of symbol and sacrament 
through which the faith was expressed and understood. Within this 
system the great figures of Holy Writ, its stories and descriptions, had 
their symbolical significance, and so became parts of contemporary life 
and experience, and not relics of an historical past. The symbolism 
was not (at least in theory) subject to individual caprice, but was 
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controlled by a central tradition, which ran continuously from the 
period in which the Canon itself was formed. In actual fact, the 
allegorical interpretation did not always submit to this restraint (as 
Father Conrad Pepler admits), but spread into a web of sheer fantasy 
in which (as the Dean of Christ Church puts it) ‘anything can mean 
anything’, and by which the sharp impact of the words of Scripture 
is often blanketed and blunted. But behind all this stood fast the 
traditional schema or framework (most impressively exemplified in the 
Liturgy and Offices) within which the whole Bible was to be under- 
stood. The schema was not imposed upon the material from without, 
but had emerged out of it, in the context of a growing corporate 
experience. So far as this schema was livingly apprehended, the way 
was open to a synthetic understanding of the Scriptures in their 
essential unity of witness to a divine revelation in history. 

It was this synthetic understanding that was imperilled in the post- 
reformation period. The Reformers attempted to cut their way through 
a tangle of elaboration which now hindered rather than helped the 
understanding, and to get back to the plain message of the Scriptures 
to the plain man. They did not intend to desert the fundamentals of 
the traditional schema, which indeed powerfully controls the biblical 
theology of Calvin, and was probably assumed as a background by all 
orthodox Protestant teachers. But they believed (says Dr. Peel) that 
‘God spoke as directly and immediately to them as He did to prophets 
and apostles, and that if the people could only read the Bible for 
themselves they would hear Him speaking to them too’. He quotes 
Luther: ‘Let each man hold to what his spirit yields him.’ Well and 
good; but he adds, ‘So he did himself, seizing on those parts of the 
scriptures which appealed to him most strongly and supported his 
teaching.’ That led to the anarchic situation in which the Bible could 
be described in the satirical couplet, 

‘Hic liber est in quo quaerit sua dogmata quisque; 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.’ 

And here we come to what was the strength of the critical movement 
of the nineteeth century. It set out to remedy this anarchy by re- 
imposing a schema; an historical, not a dogmatic schema, this time. 
The historical approach to the Bible is entirely justified by the character 
of Christianity as an historical revelation, to which movement in time 
is essential. Professor Lightfoot’s lecture illustrates how in various 
ways the recovery of a true chronological succession clarified the 
meaning of the Scriptures as revelation. Here then was a way of 
approach which restrained (at least in theory) the anarchy of ‘private 
interpretations’, and imposed objectivity upon biblical studies. 

Then why did ‘ Liberalism’ fail ‘ to interpret the Bible as the Word 
of God’ as Professor Manson’s title says it did? His answer is that 
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‘the mischief was begun when the working hypotheses of natural 
science were allowed to become the dogmas of theology’. The 
historical criticism of the Bible established itself in an intellectual 
climate determined by the materialism supposed to be inherent in the 
discoveries of natural science. In particular, history was interpreted 
under the category of ‘ evolution’, borrowed from Biology—and from 
Biology in its mid-nineteenth-century dress, which, one gathers, is no 
longer entirely in the fashion. 

Liberal criticism did not in fact start (as it liked to think it did) 
without presuppositions; its presuppositions, however, were not those 
native to the Bible or to Christian theology; they were the axioms of 
a supposedly ‘scientific’ materialism. In consequence, ‘there was no 
way of carrying the business through which did not involve picking 
and choosing among Biblical material on a scale and with an arbitrari- 
ness quite impossible to justify, and then imposing interpretations on 
what was accepted which were very far indeed from the original 
intention of the words.’ 

Our task then is ‘the recovery of the theological interpretation of 
the Bible’. This is the title of the concluding lecture, by the Dean of 
Christ Church. He makes it plain that ‘a theological interpretation is 
no advantage if it means the arbitrary foisting of our own inadequate 
theology into the text’, and he is rightly critical of the violence offered 
by the Barthian school (for all its great services). Probably he would 
agree with Professor Manson that we are no better off if we substitute 
Calvin or Aquinas or John of Damascus, or even the Councils of the 
undivided Church, for Karl Barth as our theological norm. Nor is the 
critical method to be set aside. Indeed ‘the latest phase of the most 
extremely critical study has, paradoxically, brought us back to theology’. 
‘Paradoxically’: yes, in a way. But the essence of historical criticism 
is that it aims at understanding precisely what the biblical writers 
themselves meant, at the moment when they wrote, for their particular 
public at the time; not as though this were the end of biblical interpre- 
tation, but insisting that this is the indispensable beginning. In 
pursuing this aim as objectively as possible, without trying to save the 
credit of the biblical writers by showing them to be in harmony with 
‘modern thought’ (a phrase of unstable meaning), the most recent 
critics are putting us in the way of rediscovering the apprehension of 
God’s self-revelation in history which emerges from the Bible itself, and 
provides the only really valid framework or schema within which its 
interpretation must be essayed. The striking thing is that this schema 
is now seen to be substantially that which is implied in the Liturgy and 
pre-supposed (though with some measure of dislocation) in patristic 
and medieval interpretation at its best. There is within this schema 
a place for the method of symbol and allegory, rightly used; some 
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biblical writings deliberately invite it; but it cannot be safely practised 
except by those who have the humility to allow the writers first to 
speak for themselves, and patience and courage to face all the 
difficulties of the primary or ‘literal’ meaning, instead of flying away 
upon the wings of fantasy. 

There remains a problem; that of relating Biblical Theology, so 
conceived, to our total experience of reality, and so integrating it into 
general philosophy. Most continental theologians of note nowadays re- 
pudiate any necessary connexion between theology and Weltanschauung. 
It is to be hoped that in this country we shall not, while emancipating 
biblical study from alien and illegitimate constraints, move away from 
our continuous tradition of philosophical theology. ‘It may well be’, 
writes Professor Manson, ‘that real progress for us lies in the cobbler’s 
sticking to his last; that the job of musicians is to get on with their 
music, of painters and poets to get on with their poetry and painting, 
of scientists to get on with their science, and of theologians to get on 
with their theology, in the faith that each is a way of apprehending 
Reality and that in the end they do harmonize.’ Perhaps that is as 
far as we can get at the moment. But the wider reference must never 
be out of sight. 

Meanwhile, this book of lectures is not only a ‘sign of the times’, 
but a valuable contribution to the contemporary discussion. 

C. H. Dopp 


Der dreieinige Gott in religionshistorischer Beleuchtung, vol. ii, Part 1: 
Die drei Naturgottheiten, by DitLer NIeELsEN. Pp. xviii+250. 
Gyldendal, Copenhagen, 1942. 


Tuts book forms part of an extensive survey of the development of 
Semitic religion from the earliest times to the establishment of Chris- 
tianity. It isa noteworthy attempt to simplify the intricacies of Semitic 
mythology. It illuminates the background of biblical religions and, 
continuing the work of Bousset, Gunkel, and others, appeals to those 
who, in the words of Burkitt, ‘are accustomed to look at the theory of 
our Religion only through the spectacles of Greek Theology’.' The 
first volume, published in 1922, gave a pretty comprehensive survey 
of the world-view of the Semites and the path leading from astral 
nature-myths to the Holy Family and the Triune God. In 1940 the 
author left Denmark for Stockholm where, besides completing the 
present volume, he prepared vol. iii (‘Religion and Nation’) and 
the second volume of his Handbuch der altarabischen Altertumskunde.* 

Dr. Ditlef Nielsen is one of the very few specialists in South Arabian 


* For the occasion of these words see below, p. 211, n. 3. 
? The first volume was noticed in the 7.T.S., Oct. 1927, p. 105 f. 
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epigraphy, the importance of which is being increasingly recognized." 
It is his knowledge of what is relatively a restricted field—only 10,000 
inscriptions, many of them graffiti—that gives his work its distinctive- 
ness; and in emphasizing the significance of Arabia for the problems 
of Semitic religion he is in line with Robertson Smith and Well- 
hausen, whereas the trend of the last few decades has been to stress, 
or rather to overstress, the masses of material from Babylonia and 
Assyria. Meanwhile the Ras Shamra tablets, fresh research in the 
Greco-Roman Period, excavations, &c., have forced a reconsideration 
of the problems. Babel—Bible has lost its spell.’ 

By ‘Semitic’ religion we mean the religion or religions of the 
Semitic-speaking peoples of S.W. Asia. The term is linguistic rather 
than cultural, since the area over which we can roam for some three 
thousand years betrays Sumerian, Egyptian, Iranian, Levantine, and 
other foreign influences. The task of tracing the development in the 
area from which sprang the three great monotheisms is singularly 
intricate, and readers may find it helpful, as I have done, to re-read 
vol. i, or at least ch. v of the Handbuch, with its sketch of the Old 
Arabian religion and its influence. Dr. Nielsen certainly does his best 
to enable the reader to see the wood for the trees; all his books are 
well illustrated, and a full synopsis of the present volume makes up 
for the absence of the index which awaits its second part. His general 
position is clear. The Arabian desert is the cradle of the Semites, 
and being less exposed it has preserved many primitive features. By 
infiltration, migration, and invasion the men of the desert have con- 
stantly influenced the settled communities, and the social-religious 
organization has left its imprint upon the Semitic religions. In parti- 
cular Dr. Nielsen would have us observe (a) the early prevalence of 
astral cults, whether simple, as in Old Arabia, or highly developed, as 
in Accad3; (6) the very important difference between the prominence 
of the moon in the former and that of the sun elsewhere, and (c) the 
development from astral and nature myths to the recognition of 
invisible ethical deities. 

Now, owing to her prominence in eastern skies Venus ranks along 
with the sun and moon and not with the other heavenly bodies. 
This natural triad lies at the basis of Nielsen’s inquiry. But while 
the moon is masculine in Semitic languages and myths, the sun varies, 
being feminine in S. Arabia (where it is inferior to the moon), and 

e.g. by Buber in Kénigtum Gottes, the review of which by the late Principal 
Oman (7.T.S. xxxiv, 1933, pp. 214 ff.) is especially singled out for mention in 
the second edition (1936, p. Ivii, n.). 

? Dr. Nielsen has been able to use Eissfeldt’s study of the temples and cults in 
the Greco-Roman period (Der Alte Orient, vol. xl, 1941); but does not know 
A. B. Cook’s Zeus, and refers to my own Schweich Lectures only by title. 

3 Used in this review as a convenient term for Babylonia and Assyria. 
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now and again among the N. Semites.' Moreover, the great goddess 
Ishtar of Akkad appears with the feminine ending in Astarte (Ash- 
toreth), whereas in Arabia the corresponding Athtar or Attar is the 
male Venus and is son of the moon-god and sun-goddess.* Nielsen 
argues that the S. Arabian solar goddess (whom we shall spell Sha- 
mash) is represented in the North by the goddess Ishtar-Astarte, who 
has taken her attributes and function. On the other hand, the S. 
Arabian Venus-god Attar is represented in the North by the sun-god 
Shamash. The family triad is fundamental: father, mother, and son. 
One line of development proceeds from the son to the king or divine 
representative of the national sun-god Shamash; the other from the 
mother Shamash to the great mother-goddess and the Queen of 
Heaven, on the one side, and to the Holy Spirit on the other. As 
regards this last, the association of Wisdom (hokmah) with features 
of Astarte and Isis has been pointed out by Canon Knox; and earlier, 
Burkitt recalled that in the Gospel according to the Hebrews, our 
Lord himself spoke of the Holy Spirit as His Mother, and Aphraates 
spoke of the Holy Spirit as a man’s mother. 

Frazer has shown that sun-worship is not so widely diffused as is 
generally believed, but tends to occur only at a certain stage of 
civilization. On the other hand, moon-worship, as Nielsen illustrates 
at length, was especially common among the nomad Arabs who, 
owing to the parching heat of the sun, usually travel by night. The 
new moon, the waxing and waning moon, the moon in general, 
bulks largely in Arab lore and has set its stamp upon the Semitic 
religions. The S. Arabian moon-god is god of heaven and of the 
underworld, father of all, and the source of rain and fertility. His 
names and epithets are many; but the old Semitic word for moon 
(Heb. ydaréah) occurs as a divine name in only one (Catabanian) 


* Wecan here conveniently sever the S. Semites (Arabia) from the N. Semites, 
and divide the latter into the E. Semites of Akkad and the W. Semites of the 
coast-lands. 

? For the change compare with Barton (Semitic and Hamitic Origins, 1934, 
p. 133 f.) the Catabanian (S. Arabian) goddess Athirat with the N. Semitic 
Asratu and the Accadian god Asaru (Asshur). The name of the deity Um-attar 
means ‘mother of (the male) Attar’, according to Nielsen, but Barton (p. 210) 
definitely renders it ‘mother Attar’. 

3 Knox, ¥.T.S. xxxviii (1937), pp. 234 ff., The Contact of Pharisaism (ed. 
Loewe, 1937), p. 66 f.; Hellenistic Elements in Primitive Christianity (1944), 
p.55,n. 3. Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity (1904), pp. 88 ff., 214, contrasts 
the elimination of the conception of the Holy Spirit as the Queen of Heaven 
with the unfortunate application of the term Theotokos. In S. Arabian hukm is 
an epithet of the moon-god (Nielsen, i, 122. 147); and a priest-king is called 
the first-born of ’Anbai and the goddess Hukm (ii. 101.212). Barton, op. cit., 
Pp. 309) suggests that ’Anbai may mean ‘ prophets’. 

4 The Worship of Nature (1926), i. 441. 
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inscription, and curiously enough recurs in the same old form (warah) 
in a personal name meaning ‘the Moon is God’ in an Assyrian 
Cappadocian tablet (p. 95 n.). Other names of the S. Arabian moon- 
god are the Minaean Wadd (ethical love), the Catabanian ‘Am (father), 
and Sin in Hadramaut, where Miss Caton-Thompson discovered 
a temple of the god, a description of which is given (pp. 107 ff.). 
Sin is the name of the well-known Accadian moon-god; but Nielsen 
draws a distinction between the Accadian and the S. Arabian Sin, as 
also between the tellurian cults of the early Sumerians and the astral 
cults of the Semites. 

The prestige of Sin is evident from the cults at Ur and Harran, 
and at Teima in N. Arabia. The place-name Sin is found on the 
Egyptian frontier, and we may probably also compare the name of 
Sinai which Nielsen locates at Petra, where he found traces of a moon- 
cult. That Yahweh was a moon-god, if not identified with Sin, is no 
new suggestion; and not only are Ur and Harran associated with 
Abraham, but the family-names Sarai and Milcah (Gen. xi. 27-9) 
have been compared respectively with the names of the Akkadian 
wife of Sin and a title of Ishtar.* As regards Shamash, Nielsen points 
out that in one of the Zenjirli inscriptions he (or she) holds no 
prominent position ; in the inscription of Zakir he precedes Shahar 
the moon-god, but in that of the priest of the moon-god Shahar at 
Nerab he has the second place. At Ras Shamra Baal in one case and 
Shamash in another precede the moon-god Y-r-h. This fluctuation is 
interesting ; because in Joseph’s dream the sun precedes the moon, 
though Nielsen consistently reverses the order.) Some traces of the 
use of shemesh as a feminine noun are found in Hebrew, and are 
handled by Albrecht (Z.A.T.W., xv, 1893, p. 324); yet in Mal. iii. 
20, in spite of the feminine suffix and verb, the figure is derived from 
the winged-sun of the Egyptian god. And even earlier, in the 
Amarna Tablets (No. 323, |. 22), the chief of Ashkelon who salutes 
the Pharaoh as his Shamash uses the verb in the feminine (‘whom 
Shamash loves’, ti-ra-am). Shamash is evidently the sun-god, and 
the use of the feminine may be only a grammatical survival. 

On Hadad and Dagan Nielsen has much to say; and here, as 
throughout the book, he has assembled valuable material which, how- 

* Nabonidus calls the moon-god of Ur, the god (ilu), or gods (ildni), of gods; 
for the latter cf. the use of Elohim in Deut. x. 17, Ps. cxxxvi. 2 f. 

* Burney, Judges (1918), pp. cvii n., 196 ff., 249 ff.; Barton, op. cit., p. 332. 
That a god T-r-h (Terah) is named in the Ras Shamra tablets is now doubtful, 
see C. H. Gordon, Juurnal of Biblical Literature, \vii (1938), pp. 407 ff. 

3 The reference is to Gen. xxxvii. 9-10, and not xxxix. 9-10, as on p. 201, 
vol. i. 329, and Handbuch, p. 243. Nielsen also treats §-h-r-t in the Mesha 


inscription (1.15) and mighar (Ps. cx. 3) as the sun-goddess (p. 201, cf. p.213n. 
where Ps, iii. 10 is a misprint). 
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ever, at times provokes comment. He associates these two gods with 
Resheph and Marnas (of Gaza) respectively; but these are vigorous 
gods of the Apolline type, and thus stand in contrast to the aged 
deity M-k-1 on the Beth-shan monument, who recalls varyingly Sin, 
Hadad, Baal, and Sutekh. The point is that, whereas Yahweh is, as it 
were, an aged deity in Dan. vii. 13, often as in Is. lxiii. 1-6 and else- 
where he is the active and warring god of a type familiar in the 
ancient Oriental world. I cannot think that this question of the rela- 
tion between an aged god (? supreme) and a youthful one (? national) 
has yet been adequately handled by Old Testament scholars.’ 

Nielsen’s treatment of Baal, and notably of the Baal of (or in) 
heaven, or the sky, is instructive, but it is difficult to agree with his 
remarks on the connotation of the word ba‘al. This question, too, 
concerns Old Testament scholars. ba‘al involves ideas of (a) lordship, 
ownership, and (6) relationship (social and other). But the general idea 
seems to be that of effectively controlling, employing, and exploiting, 
or of possessing a controlling will.* The question really seems to turn 
upon the primitive fundamental idea of what is meant by possession 
or property, and modern sentiments as regards ineffective and soulless 
ownership and the absentee landlord are worth noting. The transi- 
tion from (a) rights and responsibilities, with mutual claims, to (5) 
mere crass ownership is an intelligible one; and although we commonly 
associate the Hebrew ba‘al with ideas of lordship pur et simple, the 
emergence of the term in the Second Isaiah is certainly significant.} 
The use that is there made of the verb is the more striking since 
Baudissin and others have seen in the Second Isaiah an awakened 
religious consciousness and the inauguration of a new stage in the 
development of Israelite thought.‘ 

One must avoid too schematic a view of the development of the 
Semitic religions.’ We may speak of the ‘fertile-crescent’ at the north 
of the Syro-Arabian desert; but we are reminded that ‘Syria was 
not ...a continuous settled territory’.° Intercourse between north 
and south was such that it is difficult to suppose that Accadian in- 


' For the S. Arabian moon-god as aged see Nielsen, i. 205, 208 ff., Hand- 
buch, i. 215 

? See Toy on Prov. iii. 27; Pedersen, Israel, i. 62 f., and my note in Robert- 
son Smith’s Rel. of the Semites (3rd ed.), p. 534. Baudissin, Kyrios, ii. 253, 
iii. 27 f., 653, explains as ‘he who has the disposal’ (verfiigung, der verfiigende). 

3 Cf. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage (2nd ed.), pp. 122, 130, on ba‘al 
as ‘husband’, and my note on primitive ideas of property in Rel. Sem., 
pp. 635 ff. 

4 See F.7.S. xxxii (1931), 242. 

5 Barton, op. cit., p. 203, entirely dissents from Nielsen’s view (in vol. i) 
that the old deities were astral and gradually divested themselves of astral 
elements. 

® Sidney Smith, Alalakh and Chronology (1940), p. 34. 
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fluence did not extend farther south than the northern borders of 
Arabia proper (p. 247, n. 1). The S. Arabian script is evidently 
descended from the Phoenician; and, whatever may lie behind the 
southward movement of Simeonites in 1 Chron. iv. 38ff., in the 
Nabataean inscriptions Arabs (with Arabic names) use an Aramaic 
dialect, and a script between Nabataean and early pre-Islamic Arabic 
has been found in an Arabic inscription in a Sabaean district." 

Moreover, there are different varieties of monotheism, as Nielsen 
already pointed out in vol. i, p. 378. It is, in fact, primarily a psycho- 
logical tendency rather than a stage in the history of religion,’ and 
the monotheism of Moses, or of the Second Isaiah, or of Ikhnaton, or 
of Zoroaster, or of Mohammed could not be identical. Still less can 
monarchical monotheism, or tendencies thereunto, be classed along 
with these.? Monotheizing movements could of course spring up in 
Arabia with its simpler conditions of life; and the entry of Israel 
into Palestine and the sweeping conquests of Islam have naturally 
been compared with each other—a third occasion might also be 
suspected round about the seventh and sixth centuries B.c.* But it is 
proper to observe that a sweeping conquest by Joshua, animated by 
religious ideals, is far more intelligible than the gradual settlement 
which we usually assume—and on good grounds!* The real difficulty 
1s that we do not know how the religious conditions in Palestine in 
the time of the Amarna Tablets with Hadad and Shamash as the 
chief gods gave place to those when Yahwism held the field. 

Dr. Nielsen’s book, reinforced by what we are learning from the 
Ras Shamra tablets, is among those that are serving to build up a new 
background to the historical Semitic religions. It raises a great many 
points which cannot be noticed here; moreover, his work is not yet 
complete, and he throws out some interesting hints as to what is in 
store. Along with Baudissin’s Kyrios, Albert Vincent’s elaborate 
Religion des Judéo-Araméens d’ Eléphantine, and the studies of Barton, 
Eissfeldt, Albright, and others, Dr. Nielsen’s volumes are a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the ancient Near East and to biblical 
studies, and their completion will be awaited with interest. 

STANLEY A. Cook 

? Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fiir semitische Epigraphik, ii. 34. 

2 Cf. E. O. James in A New Commentary, p. 673 f. 

3 Meek has a trenchant and necessary criticism of Albright’s views on mono- 
theism in the Journ. of Bib. Lit. 1xi (1942), 21 ff. 

4 Cambridge Ancient History, iii. 393, 405, 414; Vi. 181, 184 f. M. Noth also 
points to the appearance of a new (‘proto-Aramaic’) type of personal names 
in and after the seventh century B.c. (Israel. Personennamen, 1928, pp. 29, 
43 ff.). 


5 Cf. A. Jeremias, The Old Testament in the Light of the Ancient East (1911), 
ii. 153 f. 
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Isaiah, Chapters XL-LV: Literary Criticism and History, by S1DNEY 
SMITH. Pp. xii+204. London: Oxford University Press, 1944. 
10s. 6d. 


In these Schweich Lectures Professor Sidney Smith has presented us 
with an important study of Deutero-Isaiah. His first lecture consists 
of a critical survey of recent literary criticism of the chapters, and is 
of high value as a review of that criticism, marked by acute and often 
incisive observations. His conclusion that the bulk of these chapters 
was written in the years 547-538 B.c. is, in the reviewer’s judgement, 
sound, as is also his attitude of caution towards the emendation of the 
text. The second lecture deals with the background of history of the 
years 556-539 B.c., and while it contains some doubtful reconstruc- 
tions, it is marked by the fullest acquaintance with all the sources, 
and lies in the field in which the author has long been an acknowledged 
authority. The final lecture is a study of the chapters as a source book 
for the history of the period from which they came, and again the 
reviewer would agree that the principle is sound that they should be 
so used, in so far as their historical meaning is clear. If they are 
acknowledged to come from the period of the exile and to be dealing 
with contemporary events, they are as valid a source of history as the 
surviving fragments of contemporary chronicles, though this does not 
mean that the author’s interpretations and deductions are necessarily 
right. Nor does he claim that. In his Preface he stresses that it is the 
principle that he contends for, and whether some of his interpretations 
stand or fall, it should be acknowledged. The real difficulty about 
the application of the principle is that the allusions to contemporary 
history are mostly so indefinite and lacking in precision that the details 
of history have to be brought to them, rather than found in them. 

More than half the book is taken up with Bibliography and notes, 
and here much of the most important matter it contains is to be found. 
The notes are gathered at the end of the volume, but the page headings 
greatly facilitate their use, and the reader does not suffer the incon- 
venience this arrangement often causes him. In an appendix the 
chapters are rearranged in what the author believes to have been their 
chronological order. The volume is most excellently printed, and slips 
are rare. Only the impossible form mjy? on p. 175, and Palmyrene 
for Palmyra at the bottom of p. 37 have been noted. 

As an example of Professor Smith’s doubtful reconstructions of 
history his account of the fall of Babylon may be taken. Here he 
endeavours to harmonize the accounts found in Herodotus and 
Xenophon with the cuneiform sources, and deprecates ‘slashing 
criticism’. In the note appended to this, he cites as an example the 
reviewer's observation that the ‘whole fiction of the siege of Babylon 
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must be set aside as completely unhistorical’. Why so innocent and 
so accurate an observation should be so stigmatized is not obvious. 
Professor Smith agrees that there was no siege of the city of Babylon, 
such as the Greek writers admittedly describe, and such as the reviewer 
therefore rightly declared to be unhistorical. But he endeavours to 
save the historicity of the Greeks by claiming that while what they 
did say is not true, something else is true. This is an odd defence, 
and the reviewer would describe it differently. Professor Smith 
assumes that Herodotus has here, as elsewhere, confused the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, and that both Greek writers have confused the city of 
Babylon with the fortified district of Babylon. The latter is described 
as a large rectangle, running from Opis to the modern Kut, nearly a 
hundred miles to the south-east, and from there to Erech, some eighty 
miles to the south, with the Euphrates providing the western barrier. 
Professor Smith then transfers the story of the siege to this vast 
rectangle, and adduces a cuneiform statement as evidence of famine 
conditions in Babylonia to support the view that this considerable area 
had been besieged. This was not the siege that the reviewer declared 
to be unhistorical, but at the risk of being accused of ‘ slashing criticism’ 
he does now so declare it. How many troops it would require effectively 
to ‘besiege’ such an area so that no food could enter from outside, or 
what evidence there is that Cyrus had anything like the numbers 
required, or how far this area was normally dependent on imported 
foodstuffs, or how long a siege it would need to exhaust its own 
resources, are questions that called for some examination before a 
siege of this area could be inferred from the cuneiform references. 

In the third lecture Professor Smith seems not seldom to overstrain 
his evidence. Thus, in commenting on the text ‘The isles shall wait 
upon Me and shall hope for My arm’ (Isa. li. 5), he observes: ‘the 
“arm” can only be a ruler appointed by YHWH. That ruler must be 
Cyrus. .. . The passage is good evidence that Cyrus was acknowledged 
as overlord of the Mediterranean coast-lands before the fall of Babylon.’ 
The words here italicized seem to go too far. Again, the interpretation 
of Isa. xlii. 2 appears improbable. It is rendered: ‘ He will not cry for 
help, he will not lift up his voice in lament, he will not raise his voice 
to proclaim in the street’, and then interpreted of calling up levies for 
military service in the subject provinces, the rebuking of subject 
peoples, and the issuing of edicts. This surely brings more to the 
verse than it finds there, and it can scarcely be treated as evidence for 
what is so brought to it. 

The passages of Deutero-Isaiah that have for long attracted most 
attention are those known as the ‘Servant Songs’, and most readers 
will want to know what Professor Smith does with these. He interprets 
them strictly in relation to their immediate context. This is precisely 
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how Dr. Kissane treats them in his recent commentary, yet the results 
are strangely different. For whereas Kissane interprets the first two 
of Israel, the third of the prophet, and the fourth of the Messiah, 
Professor Smith dismisses the collective interpretation out of hand, 
and finds the Servant of the first passage to be Cyrus and of the others 
to be the prophet. The fourth he believes to have been written by 
another hand about the prophet after his death. In treating of the 
second of these passages he observes that ‘the prophet uses the same 
epithets for Cyrus and himself ... because his own activities and 
those of Cyrus become indistinguishable’. This surprising thesis 
demanded more than a statement. Wheeler Robinson’s treatment of 
the Servant is dismissed with a word as esoteric, and his interpretation 
declared to be one that ‘could not occur to anyone first hearing the 
original words’. This is hardly cogent against an interpretation which, 
whatever its merits or demerits—and the reviewer agrees substantially 
with it—is in terms of the categories of thought of ancient Israel. 

On p. 87 Begrich’s emendation which is accepted as probably correct 
is but doubtful Hebrew. It is true that there are a few passages where 
MX stands with an object not otherwise defined, but they are scarcely 
to be taken as models for emendation. 

These criticisms of detailed points should not outweigh the initial 
recognition of the importance and value of these lectures and the notes 
appended tothem. They will require the close study of all who discuss 
the problems of Deutero-Isaiah, and even where they do not convince 
they have much to teach. H. H. Row.ey 


The Witness of Matthew and Mark to Christ, by Nep BERNARD 
STONEHOUSE, Th.D. Pp. xvi+ 269. The Presbyterian Guardian, 
Philadelphia, 1944. $2.50. 

In this interesting volume, to be followed by another dealing similarly « 

with Luke and John, the author submits to examination certain 

features of the first two gospels which are in his opinion fundamental 
to a right understanding of the books themselves, and therefore of 
the nature of their testimony to Christ. The work falls into two 
parts, the first dealing with Mark, and the second with Matthew. 

The titles of the chapters are, in the first part, The Preface of Mark, 

The Marcan Outline of the Public Ministry, The Disclosure of the 

Messiahship, The Conclusion of Mark, and, in the second, The 

Structure of the Earlier Chapters of Matthew, The Resurrection 

Narrative in Matthew, The Authority of the Old Testament and the 

Authority of Christ, The Son of Man and the Coming of the Kingdom. 
Dr. Stonehouse appears to have read most of the relevant literature, 

and this is considered with sober and scholarly judgement, so that in 
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many respects the book forms an excellent introduction to the study 
of the problems discussed. Many readers, however, will feel, we be- 
lieve, that the value of the work is seriously lessened by the position 
adopted by the author in two important matters. First, he is not 
convinced of the priority of Mark. ‘Mark has been treated first’, he 
says, ‘not as positively presupposing its priority to the others—on 
this question I am not convinced that the available evidence is 
sufficient to establish dogmatically either its priority or its secondary 
character—, but because it is the briefest, and, in some respects, the 
simplest of the gospels, and because there are so few data which do 
not correspond more or less closely with materials in one or more of 
the other gospels.’ Happily therefore Mark is treated first, but in 
reading the second part of the work anyone accustomed to regard 
Mark as Matthew’s primary source is likely to feel how unnatural 
and unnecessary are some of Dr. Stonehouse’s arguments, when 
compared with the explanation readily at hand to the believer in the 
priority of Mark. For example, the mention of evening at Matt. viii. 
16 causes no difficulty to those who regard Mark as Matthew’s 
primary source. In Mark i. 21-34 we have the events of a single 
sabbath in Capernaum. After the teaching and the exorcism in the 
synagogue, the fame of Jesus spreads like wildfire, as always in such 
cases in the East,' and at sunset, as soon as the sabbath is over and 
movement on any large scale becomes permissible, the door of Peter’s 
house, to which the Lord has withdrawn, is besieged by people 
seeking help, and the village street becomes a hospital. Matthew, 
however, having omitted the story of the exorcism in the synagogue 
and therewith the mention of the sabbath, does not make it clear at 
viii. 16 why the cures do not take place until the evening, and 
Dr. Stonehouse, unable to explain the difficulty by recourse to the 
Marcan original, is compelled to offer the following lengthy and un- 
convincing explanation: ‘The mention of “evening”, it should be 
noted, is not clearly due to any concern on Matthew’s part to observe 
the passing of time; he has not previously mentioned an earlier hour 
in a particular day, and has not been outlining the ministry in terms 
of days or even of longer periods of time. He must be understood 
as including this reference to the time of day because of the help it 
affords in making the account intelligible. The delay until evening 
was dictated by the needs of the sick, the unsuitableness of their 
being brought before evening, [the evangelist] perhaps having in mind 
the inadvisability of great crowds of sick being removed from their 
places of rest during the heat of the day.’ 


* ‘What the belief that a man is a hakim means in the East may be seen from 
the pathetic account in E. G. Browne’s A Year among the Persians, e.g. pp. 
342, 345.’ (F. C. Burkitt.) 
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Secondly, we believe that Dr. Stonehouse’s treatment of Matthew’s 
gospel would have been much more valuable if he had been prepared 
to give greater weight to B. W. Bacon’s explanation of this evangelist’s 
arrangement of his material. His attitude in this respect is the more 
surprising, because he emphasizes ‘the clear signs of careful planning 
and arrangement of its contents’ and particularly draws his readers’ 
attention to ‘a consideration of the manner in which he [Matthew] 
concludes the five great discourses which distinguish this gospel’. 
None the less, in a footnote, without giving his reasons, Dr. Stone- 
house says, ‘the significance of these five discourses for Matthew’s 
conception of the structure of his gospel is, we think, exaggerated by 
the view of Bacon, as set forth in Studies in Matthew, 1930, which 
conceives of Matthew as consisting of five books of the Command- 
ments of Jesus, corresponding to the Law of the Old Testament’. 

It is generally agreed that Matthew sets forth the Lord’s teaching, 
above all, in five great blocks, each of which ends with a similar 
formula vii. 28, xi. 1, Xiii. 53, xix. 1, xxvi. 1. Thanks, however, 
chiefly to the work of B. W. Bacon, it is now becoming also re- 
cognized that each of these five blocks of teaching is preceded by 
a narrative, usually telling principally of action, which a careful 
scrutiny will reveal to have the same theme for its subject-matter as 
the discourse which follows it; cf., e.g., x. 37 with viii. 21 f. and 
x. 38 with viii. 19f. And it is to this combination of narrative and 
teaching that the word ‘book’ ought to be reserved. We should 
therefore be surprised if Dr. Stonehouse could show that he finds 
authority in Bacon’s work to speak of Matthew as consisting of five 
books of the Commandments of Jesus. Rather, each of the five books, 
like the Ministry itself, consists of both narrative and teaching, and 
in Matthew always in that order. To these five books Bacon gives 
these titles: Concerning Discipleship iii. 1-vii. 27, Concerning 

Apostleship viii. 1-xi. 1, Concerning the Hiding of the Revelation 
xi. 2—xili. 53, Concerning Church Administration xiii. 54—-xviil. 35, 
Concerning the Judgement xix. 1-xxv. 46. And if to these we add 
the Prologue, consisting of the so-called Infancy narrative, chs. 1, 2, 
and the Epilogue, consisting of the Passion narrative, chs. 26-8, the 
arrangement of the first gospel stands revealed in a very illuminating 
way. All this, however, makes no appeal to Dr. Stonehouse, and for 
this reason his fifth chapter seems to us among the least satisfactory 
parts of his book. If we are not mistaken, he greatly underrates the 
importance to be assigned to the literary factor in the arrangement of 
the first gospel. He devotes much space and pains to a close con- 
sideration of the notes of locality and chronology in Matt. iii. 1- 
xvi. 12; and yet his candour compels him at the close to admit that 
the evangelist ‘is relatively unconcerned with the chronology and 
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topography of the life and ministry of Jesus’, and that ‘the total 
impact of the narrative is made principally by the choice of the 
materials’. Recognition of these truths would in no way involve 
denial that ‘Matthew has an eye for the historical continuity between 
the early development of hostility towards him [Jesus] and its final 
issue in the condemnation to the cross’. 

On certain minor points the author does not seem to be fully 
acquainted with contemporary research, and the results are sometimes 
disastrous for his argument. Thus, not to speak of Field’s warning in 
the matter, he takes no notice of C. H. Turner’s note, in A New 
Commentary on Holy Scripture, on Mark iii. 11 with regard to the 
meaning of 6rav in this gospel, but at xi. 19 adopts without hesitation 
the erroneous translation ‘whenever evening came’; A.V. is right 
here against R.V. in translating simply ‘ when’, and the reference is 
to a single occasion; it is not ‘a general statement’. This con- 
sideration makes even less attractive the already precarious argument 
on p. 161, to which the rendering ‘whenever’ is called in aid. 

Again, in his references (pp. 82, 220) to Mark i. 41 Dr. Stonehouse 
shows no knowledge of the variant reading dpy:ofeis, which according 
to both F. C. Burkitt (Amer. Journal of Theol., vol. xv. 2, p. 188) and 
C. H. Turner (7.7.S. xxviii. 110, p. 157) is unquestionably original. 
One of the reasons for accepting it, in preference to the T.R. 
orAayxvobeis, is that neither Matthew nor Luke has any equivalent 
to the participle in their parallels here, and their omission is easy to 
understand, if the reading was dpytoGeis (cf. their parallels to Mark iii. 5); 
whereas, if they found ozAayyvioGeis in Mark, what motive had they for 
suppressing the word? It is therefore unfortunate that Dr. Stonehouse 
writes on p. 220, ‘ If Matthew may be charged with dehumanizing Jesus 
because the reference to the compassion of Christ in Mk. i. 41 is 
not paralleled in Mt. viii. 3, what is to explain his readiness to 
mention it in the two other instances where Mark reports it, and 
besides to mention it in Mt. ix. 36 and xx. 34? 

It is pleasant to turn from these blemishes to Dr. Stonehouse’s 
treatment of certain larger problems, in the handling of which he is 
seen at his best. As examples we may select the beginning and the 
ending of the Marcan gospel. 

We believe that he is correct in assigning great importance to the 
introductory section of the book, i. 1-13, and in his interpretation of 
it, namely, that it is a theological introduction to the historical gospel 
which follows. In his view the superscription i. 1 has reference to 
the work of the Baptist as the immediate herald, in accordance with 
O.T. scripture, of the Greater than himself. John thus provides 
a link between the old—and, as the first word of this gospel reminds 
us, we may even go so far back as Genesis i. 1 in this connexion— 
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and the new, or rather between the period of preparation and its 
fulfilment. In accordance with this interpretation Dr. Stonehouse 
deprecates any attempt to understand the divine voice in i. 11 as 
signifying that Jesus either now entered on his Messiahship or 
attained full consciousness of it; the first half of the utterance states 
a relationship, which exists quite independently of the word now 
spoken ; and the second half shows that, in virtue of his (permanent) 
divine Sonship, he is the chosen vessel for the coming task which he 
alone can perform. 

Dr. Stonehouse devotes more than thirty pages to the problem of 
the conclusion of St. Mark’s gospel. Ten of these, indeed, are occupied 
in rejecting thé ‘genuineness’ of the Longer Ending, and here the 
author is not likely to meet with opposition ; but it is otherwise with 
his belief that the evangelist probably brought his book of set 
purpose to an end at xvi. 8, and that insufficient consideration has 
been paid to the difficulties which beset any other theory. This con- 
tention is welcome to the present writer, who believes that, since 
the lamented death of Dr. J. M. Creed, he has few allies in this country 
in upholding it. 

A strong onslaught on Dr. Creed’s position may be found in the 
Harvard Theological Review for January 1942 by Dr. W. L. Knox of 
Cambridge, England, and backed as it is by the wealth of learning 
and literary allusion which we have rightly come to expect from 
Dr. Knox it appears to have convinced Dr. T. W. Manson (Fohn 
Rylands Bulletin, xxviii. 1, p. 121). It may be permitted to take this 
opportunity to offer some considerations which, it is believed, tell in 
favour of the view of Dr. Creed and Dr. Stonehouse. 

1. Neither Dr. Knox nor any other writer has yet shown how the 
narrative can have proceeded satisfactorily, if something has been 
lost. This was Dr. Creed’s primary contention; he showed (7.7.S. 
XXxi. 122, pp. 175 ff.) the difficulties inherent in any mode of con- 
tinuation which has been suggested; and these difficulties have not 
yet been met. 

2. In respect of all such theories as those of mutilation, whether 
deliberate or accidental, or the evangelist’s sudden death or imprison- 
ment, the question remains, why did not the church in which the 
gospel was produced at once either restore the original ending or at 
least provide a suitable conclusion? Since it is agreed that the copies 
of Mark used by Matthew and Luke ended at xvi. 8, it seems clear 
that no such attempt was made; and yet, so far as we know, there 
was nothing to prevent it, for we have ample evidence that for some 
time no special sanctity attached to the text of the New Testament 
books. The treatment of the text of Mark by the two later synoptists 
is sufficient witness on this point ; indeed, each of these two writers 
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probably believed that his work would supersede that of Mark. Nor 
can there have existed at this time any scrupulous regard for the 
original form of Mark’s gospel, on the ground that it was the in- 
violable work of a single individual, especially if, as many are disposed 
to believe, the evangelist produced his gospel with the authority and 
for the sake of some particular church. 

3. Dr. Knox, passing to that field of knowledge in which he has 
especially put us in his debt, contrasts the supposed ending of Mark 
at xvi. 8 with ‘narrative-conclusions in Jewish and Hellenistic litera- 
ture in general’, and classifies six fairly well-marked types of such 
conclusions, in none of which does he find any parallel to that of 
Mark. In respect of his argument here, two things may be said. 
First, Mark’s gospel is the earliest example known to us of a wholly 
new type of writing ; in the literature of the age in which the gospels 
saw the light there is no parallel to them. It is possible that Mark 
in particular would have been much surprised to find his lowly work 
compared with that of such writers as Josephus and Plutarch. Second, 
and more important, Dr. Knox holds that, if Mark xvi. 8 is regarded 
as the end of the book, then the author must have intended to close 
with a ‘dramatic aposiopesis’; and this is in his opinion in the last 
degree unlikely. Dr. Knox’s meaning, in using this expression here, 
may be illustrated by a quotation from his article. ‘ Mark [at xvi. 8] 
has only just reached what is after all the main point of his Gospel, 
and the real “‘ happy ending” on which the whole faith of the Church 
depended.’ 

But is it certain that the evangelist would regard xvi. 8 as a ‘dra- 
matic aposiopesis’, and that he only reaches at xvi. 1-8 the main 
point of his gospel? Is it essential that the book should end with an 
account of appearances of the risen Lord ? 

It is important that we should be prepared, if necessary, to con- 
sider each gospel by and for itself alone, dismissing from our minds 
any reference to or comparison with the contents of the other three. 
This is difficult; thus in the matter under discussion it is hard not 
to assume that Mark must have followed the course taken later by 
Matthew and Luke and have included at the end of his book an 
appearance or appearances of the risen Christ. We should, however, 
rather consider the problems of this gospel by reference to itself alone, 
and Mark above all has every right to claim this of us, since, as we have 
reason to believe, when he wrote, the other three gospels did not yet 
exist. 

Mark’s gospel, though consisting chiefly of short stories which 
may have reached the evangelist in the form of traditional material, 
is itself a book with a single dominating theme. This theme is the 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ, and for this purpose the book 
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shows what manner of life Jesus Christ lived on earth, and culminates 
at the close in a comparatively detailed account of his rejection and 
death. But the reader is never allowed to forget for long that he is 
dealing in this book with a divine person, whose true nature and 
glory, though veiled by a present lowly life of service, will be uni- 
versally recognized when he comes ‘in the glory of his Father with 
the holy angels’, viii. 38. This reminder is conveyed above all in 
certain outstanding contexts of this gospel: (a) the divine proclama- 
tion of his Sonship at the baptism; (6) the divine witness and 
confirmation given in and by the Transfiguration to the disciples’ 
confession at Caesarea Philippi; (c) the Roman centurion’s confession 
of his divine Sonship at the moment of his death, to which we pro- 
bably ought to add the announcement of the fact of the resurrection 
in xvi. 1-8. If then we consider the book as a whole in the light of 
these three passages, is more needed for its conclusion than the single 
supreme message of the resurrection, as this is given in xvi. 1-8? Is 
not the brevity of xvi. 1-8, when compared with the length of 
chapters xiv and xv, closely parallel to the small space which the 
resurrection receives in the three predictions of the passion, viii. 31, 
ix. 31, X. 33? The resurrection forms, indeed, the climax of each of 
the predictions, but the whole stress of the pronouncements is on the 
passion and its details. It is true that a promise of a reunion of 
the Lord with his disciples in Galilee is added in xvi. 7, recalling the 
promise of xiv. 28, and if the reference in xvi. 7 is to such appear- 
ances of the Lord as are recorded in 1 Cor. xv the reader is reminded 
that the disciples’ faith was re-established by the fact of these 
appearances ; but Mark may have regarded them as belonging to the 
story of the church rather than of the Lord’s ministry and passion. 
It is not impossible that he may have seen fit to bring his account of 
these latter to an end by emphasizing, even more strongly than else- 
where in his gospel, the awe and mystery surrounding the person of 
the Lord, and above all in the moment when it is made known to the 
trembling women that death no more has dominion over him. 

If this exegesis is correct, the abrupt ending of the book will corre- 
spond with its beginning. Dr. Knox maintains, no doubt correctly, 
that the single verse, Mark i. 1, need not be regarded as an abrupt begin- 
ning ; but our sympathies are wholly with Dr. Stonehouse when he con- 
tends that the introduction to this gospel, Mark i. 1-13, is strikingly 
abrupt and incomplete. ‘Mark does not take time to satisfy curiosity 
as to the historical background and origin of this extraordinary 
person, as a biographer would have been compelled to do. Instead, 
in a few broad strokes, he associates Jesus with the preaching and 
baptizing activity of John the Baptist’, p. 6. ‘In the preface there is 
nothing of the genealogy of Jesus or of his birth, no statement of the 
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fact or nature of his incarnation, such as the other gospels provide. 
Jesus is simply there, and receives attestation as the Son of God 
through the testimony of a heavenly voice. In the conclusion like- 
wise there are no elaborate accounts of the appearances of Jesus after 
the resurrection. The story of the resurrection is told tersely and 
even indirectly. The empty tomb implies it... . If Mark can be 
satisfied to relate so little concerning the beginnings of the life of 
Jesus, there is nothing to compel him to treat the conclusion at 
length. And if the incarnation of the Son of God, stupendous as that 
fact must have been in Mark’s thought, is not described nor placed 
in an historical setting but merely intimated, may not the awe- 
compelling event of the resurrection likewise be set forth indirectly 
and abruptly ?’ p. 117. 

This method of approach seems to us much more promising and 
satisfactory than the recent tendency to suggest that not only the 
ending but also the beginning of this gospel has suffered loss or 
mutilation. The one valuable feature in the tendency just mentioned 
is the recognition that both the beginning and the ending of the 
book are in some respects alike. And here it is desirable to invite 
attention to an article,’ entitled ‘Die Verklarung Christi’, by Professor 
Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, in his Reden und Vortrdge 
(2 Band, 4 Auflage, 1926), which seems entirely to have escaped 
notice in this country and to be unknown also to Dr. Stonehouse. 
It is encouraging to find that, so far as form is concerned, this great 
scholar sees no difficulty whatever in xvi. 8 as the conclusion of 
Mark’s gospel; and he occupies himself solely with the question of 
content. In this matter, working along much the same lines as those 
set out above, he finds that, if this gospel is studied from a right 
perspective, its ending at xvi. 8 becomes intelligible and does not 
stand in need of explanation. 

There are many qualities in the work of Dr. Stonehouse which 
will ensure a cordial welcome to his further promised volume. 

R. H. Licutroot 


The Way of At-One-Ment, Studies in Biblical Theology, by W. J. 
PHYTHIAN-ADAMsS. Pp. 127. S.C.M. Press, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 

Tus book, as the author tells us, is ‘offered to Anglicans and Free 

Churchmen who are working for Reunion’, and it deserves the most 

serious consideration of all those who are willing to bring their de- 

nominational convictions to the test of Holy Scripture. The author’s 

theme may be briefly set out as follows. Our religious differences 


* I am indebted to Dr. G. Zuntz for bringing it to my notice. 
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have arisen because we have all lost sight of ‘the Providential unity 
of the Bible as it was grasped and expounded by the writers of the 
New Testament’. For between the two Dispensations, the old and 
the new, the apostolic writers saw not merely an analogy but strictly 
an ‘homology’, that is, a vital, ‘economic’ correspondence. Thus, 
to take one instance, when St. Paul says that God has delivered us 
from the power of darkness and translated us into the kingdom of the 
Son of his love, in whom we have our redemption, the remission of 
our sins, he is declaring the ‘recapitulation’ of that which God did 
under the old Dispensation: we are delivered from our Egypt; we 
journey to our Land of Promise (‘translation’); we are consecrated 
by the remission of sins, and settled in the kingdom of great David’s 
greater Son. ‘The pattern is then complete. This kingdom in Christ 
is ‘‘the inheritance of the saints in light’’.’ 

The New Testament is concerned with the context of the Sanctuary, 
that is, with consecration by covenant. The climax of the New 
Covenant is the Church as the new Temple. This is one with the 
Church’s Priesthood, for the new Temple is a living Temple. First 
and foremost the Church is Israel, the elect people. Forgetfulness of 
this has led us to think of redemption primarily as a matter of indi- 
vidual and private concern. This applies as well to Luther and Calvin 
as to the medieval Church. Man must be saved in and through 
fellowship or not at all. Redemption is the creation of the redeemed 
fellowship by God. The new Israel has been redeemed and consecrated 
because there is an offering which the new Israel alone can make. This 
offering is ‘the witness of mutual, self-giving love, manifested in ever- 
growing, ever-deepening holy community’. The Church is the 
Temple; Christ is both its Mercy-Seat and its Altar; the Holy Spirit 
dwells in it, and its sacrifice of fellowship is transfigured by the divine 
Glory. The Church is to ‘reflect as in a mirror the glory of the Lord’ 
in order that ‘the world may recognize the Truth and be drawn to 
worship it’. 

From strictly Biblical exegesis the author turns to ‘ Biblical Theology 
in Practice’. After a ‘hypothetical’ account of the first developments 
of the ministry in the Church he describes the episcopal or pastoral 
office as implied in the Didaskalia. We are still within the circle of 
Biblical ideas, for here as in the epistle of Polycarp it is the widows 
who are pre-eminently ‘the Altar of God’. As the Temple is a living 
Temple, so the Altar is a living Altar. But was there a priesthood 
within the universal priesthood of the Church ? The New Testament, 
says the author, is silent about any such priesthood, but we are not 
left to the uncertain argument from silence, for ‘there is but one 
Royal Priesthood in Biblical theology, and that is the Priesthood of 
Israel, predicted by the prophets and consummated in Christ, the new 
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Priest-King of Zion after the order of Melchizedek. And as there is 
one Priesthood, so there is but one offering, the freewill offering of 
itself which the new Israel itself presents through Christ its Mercy- 
Seat and Altar. And these two facts together absolutely exclude the 
possibility of a second “internal” priesthood ’. The author insufficiently 
considers the obvious rejoinder that Israel knew an internal Levitical 
priesthood. When we come to the Apostolic Constitutions, the scene 
has radically changed, ‘for now the Altar at which the Bishop stands 
is no longer the human Altar which he is elsewhere commanded to 
“serve” with his Deacons: it is the Holy Table on which he presents 
through Christ the “ reasonable and unbloody sacrifice” of the Divine 
Liturgy’. Henceforward it is the presbyters, not the deacons, who 
serve the Holy Table with the Bishop. This new conception of priest- 
hood ‘conflicts radically with the teaching of Biblical theology’. For 
‘the sacrifice of the Eucharist’ has taken the place of ‘the Eucharist 
of the sacrifice’ which was the sum-total of the acts of love in deed 
and truth which the living Church had offered upon the living Altar. 

Dr. Phythian-Adams comes next to the ‘Catholic ’—‘ Protestant’ 
schism, and the question whether ministers are to be conceived as 
‘instruments’ or as ‘agents’. He distinguishes two modes of the 
‘ministry of the Word’, first the testimony of the apostolic eye- 
witnesses, and second the settled ministry of the post-apostolic Church 
where the exposition of ‘the faith once for all delivered to the saints’ 
has become in effect an instrumental function, because here the 
personality of the ministrant counts for as little as in the case of the 
celebrant at the communion. He thinks therefore that for ‘ Protestants’ 
as for ‘Catholics’ the essential function of the ministry is taken to be 
instrumental. But, since love is a bond of personal relationships, a 
ministry which is primarily instrumental is a contradiction in terms. 
What we want is a Biblical ministry ‘which will do what St. Paul 
Says it was given to do, viz. “ perfect”’ the At-one-ment of the personal 
relationships of Christians in the one Body’. The sacraments, indeed, 
can only be conveyed ‘instrumentally’, but the ministry is, or should 
be, not a ministry of something else (whether Word or Sacraments) 
but in itself a ministry, a personal agency appointed by God for the 
specific purpose of At-one-ment in love. Ministry and Sacraments 
are equally gifts of God. John the Baptist declared that Messiah was 
at hand to baptize not with water but with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire; how preposterous that ‘the Baptism which St. John did not 
predict has virtually taken the place of the Baptism it was his mission 
to proclaim!’ We must return to the Biblical conception of Baptism— 
water-baptism in infancy representing our birth into the new life in 
Christ, and confirmation-baptism representing the consecration of 
the Royal Priesthood, the Living Stones of the Temple. 
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Reunion must come through a return of both sides to Biblical 
theology. What form then would a reunited Church assume? It will 
be episcopal, ‘but the question we must face is, have we retained real 
Episcopacy in England?’ Bishops must be truly pastors who can know 
their flocks; the organization of the wider interests of the Christian 
community must be done by Metropolitans who are free of strictly 
episcopal, that is, pastoral functions. There is a place in the church 
for leadership, and therefore there must be an hierarchical (which 
does not mean a priestly) order. The diaconate must be restored to its 
primitive form; we must realize anew the ‘living altar’ in the Church 
which the deacons naturally serve as entrusted with the people’s gifts. 

Such in brief is the theme of this interesting book. Its importance 
depends upon the weight of the argument by which throughout it is 
supported. If the author is right in his principle of ‘homology’, he 
claims to afford us ‘an objective principle which we can apply to every 
important Biblical conception: and we can apply it with real impar- 
tiality, whatever our personal predilections, or the tradition or school 
of thought in which we happen to have been bred’. If his Biblical 
exegesis is sound, both Anglicans and Dissenters, though in different 
ways, have erred from the teaching of the Bible about the Church. 
Is, then, the case for ‘homology’ made out? This is the fundamental 
issue, and it is set forth here with a learning and seriousness which 
should preclude any honest scholar from setting it lightly aside on 
the ground that it is uncongenial to him or contrary to our exegetical 
conventions. 

What precisely is the relation between the old Dispensation and 
the new? ‘It is at this point that we seem to have lost touch with 
the writers of the New Testament.’ We base our New Testament 
exegesis on the view that the history of Israel was but a preparation 
for Christ; it may, indeed, offer metaphors or analogies for the eluci- 
dation of the Christian faith, but nothing more; like the ritual law of 
the old Temple it is ‘done away’ in Christ. To the writers of the 
New Testament, on the other hand, the new Dispensation upon which 
they had entered was no mere analogy of the old; it was its repetition 
in terms of the New Age. Between the two Dispensations there is not 
a striking accidental resemblance but an economic relationship. When 
Dr. Phythian-Adams writes of a ‘pattern stamped alike upon the old 
and upon the new Dispensation’, he reminds us of formal schematisms 
of correspondence, as, for instance, of the Tree in the Garden of Eden 
corresponding with the Tree of the Crucifixion, or the mother of the 
human race corresponding with the Virgin Mary, with the further 
suggestion that events were bound to happen ‘just so’ by inscrutable 
and arbitrary divine fiat. But it is certainly not this which he intends 
by his term ‘homology’. It would, perhaps, be simpler at first to 
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speak of ‘promise’ and ‘fulfilment’, for no one would dispute that the 
New Testament writers regarded the new Dispensation as the fulfil- 
ment of God’s promises to the Fathers and saw in Jesus Christ ‘ the 
Yes and Amen’ of all the promises of God. The fundamental unity 
of the two Dispensations is very felicitously expressed in three ‘creeds’ 
set before us by the author. The first is that of the Hebrews in the 
time of Solomon: they believe in Jehovah, the Almighty, who has 
chosen Israel to be a kingdom of priests, a holy nation, has redeemed 
them from bondage, given them the Law and the Covenant, brought 
them into the land of promise, established the kingdom of David and 
finally chosen himself one place to be his Sanctuary. The second 
‘creed’ is that of the loyal Israelites in the time of the exile. The 
older creed is not altered, but to it must be added the belief that 
Jehovah has justly punished Israel for sin, that he will cleanse Israel 
from sin, write his Law in their hearts, make a new Covenant with 
them, bring his people anew to their inheritance, set his Sanctuary 
once more in Zion, and in the latter days make Jerusalem the centre 
of the world’s worship. Finally, we are given the creed of the new 
Israel; it rests upon the first creed and declares the fulfilment of the 
expectations of the second. Thus, the promise to the prophets is ful- 
filled; redemption has come through the Beloved Son; the Spirit and 
Law of love has been implanted in the heart; the new Covenant has 
been sealed in blood; Israel has found rest in the kingdom of the Son 
of David; the new Israel is ‘his Sanctuary, a Holy Nation and a 
Royal Priesthood, to offer sacrifices holy and acceptable in his sight’; 
in the fullness of times all flesh shall be gathered into the new Jerusalem. 
The author, as I understand him, is not arguing that Almighty God 
so ordered events that a tidy pattern of correspondences may be de- 
tected by the ingenious; he is insisting, rather, that the Church of 
Christ interpreted its life in terms of the promises made to the Fathers; 
therefore, if the promises were to be fulfilled, there must be a re- 
demption from bondage, a consecration of Israel by Covenant, and 
the gift of the Inheritance; therefore it is in these terms that the faith 
and experience of the Church were intelligible to itself; the Church 
was conscious of itself as the new Israel, as the Royal Priesthood, as 
the living Temple. The present lamentable and divided state of the 
Church is largely due to the fact that all existing branches of the Church 
have departed from the authoritative churchmanship of the Bible. The 
way to Reunion as to Revival lies through a return to Scripture as 
Scripture interprets itself, that is, by allowing the two Testaments 
each to explain and interpret the other. If Dr. Phythian-Adams is 
right in his main contention, a significant instrument of appraisal 
is put into the hands not only of Biblical scholars but of Church 
historians and dogmatic theologians. 
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It is perhaps too early to assess with justice a principle at once so 
revolutionary and so far-reaching. I will hazard the opinion that, 
although the author’s exegesis may be shown to be inaccurate and 
fanciful in detail or inadequate in scope, yet his conception of ‘homo- 
logy’ and of the unity and significance of the Bible is fundamentally 
right. He has incidentally reset the task of systematic theologians— 
but not made it easier ! N. MICKLEM 


The Domesday Monachorum of Christ Church, Canterbury, edited with 
an introduction by Davin C. DouGtas, 1944. Pp. iii+127+16 
collotype reproductions. Royal Historical Society (for subscribers). 

THe Domesday Monachorum is a Christ Church manuscript of eight 

vellum folios written mostly in hands of about 1100-1150—1200. It 

is a liber censuum, feodary, and terrier in one, a book of high impor- 
tance, since the majority of it was written during the Norman 
reorganization, when the see of Canterbury was settling down under 
its new masters, and the Archbishop had become the lord of a great 
honour, having as his knights some of the most illustrious names in 
Normandy. The Domesday Monachorum gives, therefore, a picture 
of the newly feudalized see: but in doing so, it reveals much of the 
older system lingering on. Church historians, while recognizing the 
general historical significance of its data—and Professor Douglas 
misses very few of the points—may none the less be disposed to 
concentrate upon those traces of earlier organization which do 
much to explain the early structure of the Church in this country 
and the genesis of the parochial system: they may incidentally re- 
collect that it was in the pages of this journal that Dr. Armitage 

Robinson gave his masterly account of the early community at Christ 

Church (xxvii (1926), 225-40). 

The book has a fourfold structure. It begins with a number of 
statements relating to Kentish churches, and the payments due from 
them to the Archbishop—the consuetudines archiepiscopi. ‘These in- 
clude Chrism-money, i.e. fees paid by the parish clergy when, every 
Holy Week, they received the consecrated oil used in baptism. Next 
come surveys of the lands of the Archbishop, a section which imme- 
diately raises the problem of the relation of the facts given here to the 
Kentish statistics in the Exchequer Domesday. These surveys include 
the lands of the convent, of the bishop of Rochester, and various 
other Kentish landowners, prominent (to say the least) among whom 
was the Conqueror’s half-brother, the over-mighty Odo of Bayeux. 
Third in order stands a list of the Archbishop’s knights reflecting 
the position about 1100; and lastly comes a collection of documents 
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concerning the affairs of Christ Church and its property during the 
latter part of Henry II’s reign. It is scarcely possible here to follow 
Professor Douglas through the acute argument by which, after 
a survey of the various inquisitiones contemporary with the official 
Domesday itself, he essays to demonstrate the extremely compre- 
hensive nature of the great survey initiated by the Conqueror, and 
reacts strongly against attempts to limit its scope and purpose to 
purely feudal and tenurial inquiries. It is sufficient to note his 
opinion that the Christ Church survey is ‘ one of a fairly large group 
of related texts which emanated from numerous English monasteries 
where at this time there were produced surveys strictly comparable 
with that contained in the Domesday Monachorum’. Monasteries, 
in effect, used the occasion of the big survey to make their own 
collections of facts; and if, as with Christ Church, they put in, after 
inquiry, other material helpful to their own administrators and un- 
wanted by the Exchequer, so much the better for us. At Canterbury 
the position is particularly interesting because of the difficult feudal 
relationships between Lanfranc and Odo of Bayeux (not cleared up 
till Odo was wiped off the map), as well as on account of the survival 
of Saxon landholders in the new honorial system. If anybody is 
disposed to think that the Saxon thegns were entirely disposed of by 
the Conquest, he need only read through the Archbishop’s list of 
knights, and he will find, among others, the son of a prominent 
Saxon citizen of London as a feudatory there a good twenty years 
after Hastings. 

We return to the first heading. The Chrism-money lists display 
the Kentish Churches that paid it, arranged in groups, every church 
included there being assigned to one of twelve central or capital 
minsters. These monasteria have in certain cases (Dover, Folkestone, 
Lyminge) survived the Danish depredations and lasted on; in others 
they are established in places of importance in old English documents, 
either as royal possessions or as ecclesiastical centres of historical 
notability. This fact, Professor Douglas thinks, deserves emphasis, 
‘since it is precisely upon the ancient royal or ecclesiastical manors 
such as these that the local administration of the Old English Church 
is known to have been based’. Almost, we might add, an ecclesiastical 
version of manerium cum hundredo! These ancient baptismal churches 
serve wide districts: and it was out of the latter that the parishes of 
medieval England were carved. ‘ The irregular size and formation of 
these dependencies suggest that the establishment of such churches 
was a very gradual process, and that it was largely due to private 
benefaction.’ The Kentish evidence points to the comparatively late 
date at which the identification of parish and village took place: the 
process of making parish correspond with agrarian unit is a slow one. 
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Throughout the eleventh century Canterbury retained a system of 
organization based upon the ancient baptismal church. 

This is a most scholarly edition. Professor Douglas has not only 
transcribed the text with fidelity and added the relevant and parallel 
information, where necessary, from Domesday: in his introduction 
he also shows himself a master of Norman genealogy, with an en- 
viable command of continental sources and archives, and his text, 
even where detailed, is as readable as a critical work should be. 
Format and typography, like the manuscript itself, delight the eye, 
and reach the highest level of Oxford printing. E. F. Jacos 


The Register of Henry Chichele, Archbishop of Canterbury 1414-1443, 
vol. iii, edited by E. F. Jacos. Pp. iv+526. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1945. 15s. 


Tue third volume of this most useful publication covers 260 leaves of 
the second volume of Chichele’s Register, Edited, like its predecessors, 
with scrupulous care and fidelity to the original text, it includes material 
of first-rate importance to the ecclesiastical historian in the shape of 
the minutes of the Convocation of Canterbury between 1415 and 
1439. Reports of Chichele’s earliest Convocation in 1414 are wanting, 
but records of eighteen sessions remain with details of the business 
transacted in them and with the principal items of official correspon- 
dence arising therefrom. Several excerpts from this portion of the 
register are printed at some length in Wilkins’s Concilia, with special 
relation to trials for heresy and such matters of general interest as the 
proceedings for the furtherance of promotion of graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge to benefices. Wilkins’s treatment of his texts, however, 
was so cavalier in the matter of omissions, and so liable to periodical 
lapses of accuracy, that a correct text, such as is here supplied, was 
highly desirable. Nevertheless, in justice to Wilkins, it may be noted 
that his insertion of nisi in a sentence on p. 72 of the present volume 
is a sign of greater care than he usually exercised. 

These Convocation documents, with those in the register of 
Chichele’s predecessor Arundel, preserve a continuity which is wanting 
in earlier and later registers at Lambeth, and from them we can gain 
a full idea of the procedure of the provincial synod and of the business 
which came before it. After the account of the opening of each session 
with mass of the Holy Ghost at the high altar of St. Paul’s, celebrated 
by the archbishop with the assistance of suffragans whose names in 
most cases are given, and followed by a sermon in the Lady Chapel 
by a preacher whose name and text are recorded, the tale of frequent 
adjournments till later dates cum continuatione et prorogatione dierum 
is not free from a certain inevitable monotony. The repetitions which 
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this involves, together with the constant recurrence of mandates similar 
in purport but seldom entirely identical in phraseology, furnish a 
severe task to an editor who conscientiously does his duty in noticing 
all variations in the original without reprinting common forms over 
and over again. At the same time, no superstition is more fatal than 
the disregard of such forms as merely vain repetitions without reference 
to the circumstances in which they are used; and of this the editor 
has been thoroughly conscious. As a result, while much space has 
been spared by the avoidance of needless iteration, references to the 
previous occurrence of clauses thus omitted enable them to be supplied 
without difficulty. 

In his introduction to the first volume of the register, Dr. Jacob 
dealt at length with the main topics of the present volume. Its brief 
footnotes are for the most part concerned with readings in the original 
MS. which needed correction or with marginal notes. Occasionally 
these last are said to be added in a later hand, and this is probably 
true of more than a few. At any rate, when the tears shed by Chichele, 
beseeching Ralph Mungyn to abjure his heresy, receive the marginal 
comment crocodili lachryme, this can hardly be the work of a con- 
temporary. In addition, references in the text to Scripture, the Fathers, 
and the sources of canon law are scrupulously verified, a process 
which adds greatly to the elucidation of certain documents. Such in 
particular are the elaborate letter of the University of Cambridge in 
disproof of William Russell’s doctrine on the subject of personal tithes, 
and the letter on prayers to the saints written by William Tayllour to 
Thomas Smyth of Bristol, with its appeals to the authority of St. 
Augustineand St. Bernard and its allusions to the legend of Theophilus. 
Wilkins, who printed most of the matter relating to Russell, including 
the briefer and less closely argued opinion furnished on his theories 
by Oxford, omitted the first of these. The whole case may be read 
with renewed interest in view of Dr. Little’s article on personal tithes, 
contributed to a recent number of the English Historical Review. 

During the twenty-nine years of Chichele’s primacy forty-eight 
vacancies of sees by death or translation occurred in his province, the 
only see not affected being Winchester, which remained throughout 
the period in the occupation of Cardinal Beaufort. The Convocation 
records are followed by a group of registers of vacant sees administered 
by the archbishop and his commissaries. The first of these, that of 
the see of Coventry and Lichfield, covers the best part of a year 
between the death of Bishop Burghill in 1414 and the translation of 
John Catterick from St. David’s in 1415. A shorter period but a 
larger space in the text are taken up by the see of Norwich between 
the death of Richard Courtenay at Harfleur in September 1415 and 
the consecration of John Wakering at the end of the following May. 
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There is a second section for Norwich on Wakering’s death in 1425. 
Two voidances of the see of Chichester, which fell vacant no less than 
seven times during the period, are represented, one on the death of 
Robert Reade in 1415, the second on that of Bishop Rickingale in 
1429. There are also brief entries for Hereford in 1416 and Salisbury 
in 1417. The material of these sede vacante registers includes, in 
addition to a variety of commissions, ordination lists, a number of 
wills, and institutions to benefices. Interesting documents deal with 
the election of an abbess at Polesworth in Warwickshire and of a 
prioress at Redlingfield in Suffolk. It may also be noted that the 
suffragans acting for Chichele in these dioceses were, for Coventry 
and Lichfield, John, bishop of Kilmore, for Norwich in 1415, John, 
archbishop of Smyrna, and in 1429, Robert, bishop of Emly, and 
Robert, bishop of Grado. There are no ordinations for Chichester, but 
the record of a visitation of the chapter of the cathedral church in 1415 
is accompanied by a valuable list of its members. 

The final section of this volume is concerned with the archbishop’s 
visitation of his own diocese in 1414, of the diocese of Rochester in 
1418, and of those of Chichester and Salisbury in 1423, concluding 
with a series of injunctions issued to the abbot and convent of 
Abingdon. The work so steadily pursued by Dr. Jacob needs only 
one more volume to complete it, and none of its contents will be more 
welcome than the index to which we look forward with confident 
expectation. A. HAMILTON THOMPSON 


The Form of the Church, by A. G. Hepert. Pp. 126. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1944. 8s. 6d. 


Tue doctrine of the Church appears increasingly as a theme in theological 
writing to-day. That is so, not chiefly in respect of the views held by 
Christians of different communions on its institutional aspects. These 
necessarily come in; but it is to the essential nature of the Church that 
attention is especially given. Nor is it the case that only by writers who 
stand within what may broadly be called the Catholic tradition is this 
subject explored. Reformation theology did not lack, from the first, a 
doctrine which its expositors took seriously, though the apparent 
exigencies of controversy, leading at times to a fundamentally unsound 
Church or Bible antithesis, have often caused, among friends and foes 
alike, an obscuration of this fact. It was Forsyth in the last generation 
who showed, implicitly in his theology as a whole, and at times explicitly, 
the fallacy of the antithesis by his insistence on Church and Bible as 
alike witnesses to the Gospel, and existing on its basis. Itis Barth, though 
not by any means he alone, who today would bring the doctrine of the 
Church into relation with the doctrine of the Word of God. This is 
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involved in the statement which Fr. Hebert quotes, that ‘the true 
Church is distinguished from the false only by the fact that in her 
Jesus Christ is present in power’. As this criterion is by Barth distin- 
guished from any that lies within the spheres of piety, morality, and 
theology, it would have been of use if Fr. Hebert had added some 
comment of his own, true though it is that it was not his business, and 
might well not be his choice, to set up as an interpreter of Barth! He 
has had enough to do in working out very carefully and attractively a 
conception of the Church in which there is much help towards a fuller 
understanding of the Church’s place in the order of redemption, and of 
those ‘ notes’ of the Church to which the Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed bears witness. And his key-word is ‘form’, both in the singular 
and in the plural. 

He starts with the meaning of the word and draws upon Greek 
philosophy for the double significance of form as both shape or pattern 
and also immanent essence. He rightly criticizes the derogatory use 
of the word as though it implied the opposite of life. But I do not 
think that his interpretation of Aristotle, with a relevant quotation from 
Joachim, justifies the following statement that ‘the Forms are thus not 
separate from and external to the Divine Being, but make up Its essence ; 
to this extent they have a substantial existence’. And while it is no 
straining after too neat a co-ordination of ideas to find the distinction 
within the created world of pattern and life going back to the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity, ‘in which the Word ... is followed by the 
Power going forth’, I cannot at all follow him in his discovery of a 
reference to this distinction in the Johannine Prologue. It is certainly 
not ‘plain that no other operation than that of the Holy Spirit is 
described in such phrases as “ the life was the light of men”’’—he gives 
two others. But there is much strong and valuable thought in the 
chapters entitled God the Creator, Redemption and the Church, The 
Word and the Spirit, which take us back to the theological roots of 
the whole Christian standpoint. Fr. Hebert sees the whole truth as to 
human nature in itself precisely as Brunner and Niebuhr do when he 
writes, ‘in us, in ourselves, in the self, there is not the principle of 
health and wholeness. ... The greatest of all the differences between 
men lies in this; whether they are willing to say that there is no health 
in them, or persist in thinking of themselves as fundamentally right 
and good, and justifying themselves in their own sight.’ It is on the 
redemption wrought by Christ that the Church, the new Israel, is 
based. Here too, as in the order of creation, distinctive forms appear. 
And ‘behind the forms of the Redemption we must discern the Person 
of the Son of God, it is He who is The Form of the Church’. These 
forms, in so far as a claim of divine ordinance for them was made by 
the Lambeth Quadrilateral, which goes back to the statement by the 
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Anglican bishops in the United States in 1886, were four in number 
—the Holy Scriptures, the Nicene Creed, the two Sacraments, the 
Historic Episcopate. It is of these, with the last as the continuation of 
the Apostolic ministry, that Fr. Hebert says in words immediately 
following upon those quoted just above, ‘ Bible, Creed, Sacraments, 
exist only on His account, that we may come into contact with Him’. 
Here Fr. Hebert is unquestionably right in his emphasis upon the work 
of the Holy Spirit, apart from whom ‘the essential form of the Church 
would be to us sterile and dead’. 

It is in the opening pages of his book that Fr. Hebert presents this 
theme. It is further elucidated in the chapter on Redemption and the 
Church. The Church should not be understood as ‘an institutional 
system of which our Lord is the Founder’. But while ‘its character 
is personal not legal’, that does not involve indefiniteness of structure, 
as though it could be changed into something quite different. The 
essential forms, remaining always the same, ‘are those which constitute 
the Church to be what it is’. A particular consideration of the Creed 
brings in the question of the relation of Scripture to tradition and draws 
a very definite statement and approval of the Anglican position that 
tradition is explanatory of Scripture but does not add anything to ‘the 
Revelation given in Scripture’. As to the Creed, it is more than a 
theological formula. It ‘ stands with the other essential forms, because it 
expresses the unchanging Christian Gospel, reproducing the apostolic 
Kerygma’. By the Creed Fr. Hebert means the Apostles’ and the 
Nicene. The Apostolic Ministry, viewed particularly in its duty of pastoral 
care, is claimed as ‘a permanent element in the Church’. Fr. Hebert, 
while resting his case here on grounds of probability, is not advancing 
to a point of definite controversy among Christians. That comes only 
when the essential ministry is regarded as continuing in the episcopate : 
and of that he has much more to say in his final chapter. I have no 
doubt that his description of the distinction once drawn between an 
‘ official’ anda ‘ charismatic’ ministry as ‘ radically false’ is entirely right, 
in so far as there was an implication that the former ministry was lacking 
in the charisma of the Holy Spirit. But the exact status of the Christian 
prophets in the primitive Church is not thereby determined and with 
them he does not deal. 

The last four chapters treat of the notes of the Church as these find 
their origin in Christ who is ‘the substance and ground’ of each one. 
The clearness of the distinction he makes between unity and reunion 
is the more valuable because so often not appreciated. What he writes 
on the need for the realization of unity, with the instances he gives of 
its progress, is very good. But I wish he had attended to the difficult 
question of the limits of the unity of the Church on earth in respect 
of the place of organized bodies of Christians within that unity. What 
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is the true bearing of the words, ubi Christus, ibi Ecclesia? He might 
have viewed this problem in the light of what he says on Apostolicity, 
where he affirms, and clearly believes that he would have wide support 
among Free Church ministers, that ‘the Free Church ministries mean 
something different from the Catholic ministry’. But he does not do 
so; he propounds and sustains in a reasoned argument, which has the 
great merit on the historical side of concern for the realities involved 
in the words episcopos and presbyteros, in the primitive contexts in 
which they are used, the view that ‘the Essential Ministry, that is, the 
Episcopate which is descended from the Apostles, must be regarded as 
of the esse of the Church’. But I cannot help feeling that the relationship 
between the Church and the ministry is left in the air, and that the 
position of Christian communions which have abandoned episcopacy 
is left undetermined. It is the more surprising that he does not express 
his mind, since there are points where such an expression would be 
very much in place. If anyone should say that, inferentially, such or 
such a conclusion is implicit in what is actually written, my reply would 
be that the book does not afford the security for a decisive inference. 

In the discussion of Holiness, the exposition of its various forms 
which exist for ‘ the sanctification, or consecration, of the people of God’ 
reaches its end in an admirable account of ‘the true vocation of 
Protestantism’ which is to witness against all mechanization of the 
spiritual life and to insist on the work of the Holy Spirit as the reality 
which saves the value and necessity of forms from the perversion of 
formalism. The most arresting section of the chapter on Catholicity is 
that in which Fr. Hebert associates himself with Pére Congar’s criticism 
of the ideal of ‘oecumenism’, or comprehensiveness, since it does not 
start from a consideration of the true nature of unity and its demands, 
and with his affirmation that ‘the true Catholicity consists, not in the 
inclusion of unreconciled elements in one organization, but in the 
common relation of all to a given centre and ground of unity’. Yet 
it is decidedly regrettable that Fr. Hebert did not include in his quotation 
from Pére Congar Dr. Headlam’s statement of the ideal at the Lausanne 
Conference of 1927. The Bishop of Gloucester is the most distinguished 
living exponent of this particular ideal, and if we are told that it will 
not do, it is only proper that we should hear what it is in the words 
of an eminent representative who holds that it will do. And it is at 
least possible that oecumenism might be a step on the way to a more 
adequate Catholicity. It is incredible (of course Fr. Hebert does not 
suggest it of him) that Dr. Headlam should be prepared to sacrifice 
truth for the sake of unity. But the implications of the truth which is 
essential truth are not easily or soon to be gathered. As to the positive 
conception of unity and Catholicity for which Pére Congar as a Roman 
Catholic stands, Fr. Hebert holds it true that by his communion 
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‘confusion is made between the essential, God-given forms of the 
Church and the secondary or ecclesiastical forms; between the Divine 
and the human elements in the Church’. 

There is much in this book which bears upon our existing secular 
troubles, which I have had to leave unnoticed. In regard to them Fr. 
Hebert writes with consistent good sense and insight. And the whole 
atmosphere of the book is that of a very real and intelligent Christian 
charity. 


The Thrill of Tradition, by James Morratt, Hon. D.D. (St. Andrews, 
Oxford, Glasgow), D.Litt., LL.D. Pp. 190. London: S.C.M. Press 
Ltd., 1944. 7s. 6d. 

APPEARING in the year of Dr. Moffatt’s death, this volume, based on 
lectures delivered before the University of Virginia, will recall to many 
and make known to some the characteristics of a scholar and humanist 
who had long served with great ability and devotion the cause of sacred 
learning. He was, as Dr. James Denney had been, a man of wide 
interests, whose mind ranged widely over many fields of life and 
learning: and nothing that either of them found in those fields was an 
embarrassment to strong and deep faith in the Gospel of Christ. 

The Thrill of Tradition is not a direct contribution to the theology 
of tradition, to its discussion and precise appraisement. It is a reflective 
survey which glances at etymology, finds much material in Greek and 
Jewish literature, comments on paradosis in New Testament usage, 
has something to say about the Fathers, and much more about the 
Council of Trent and its results, discusses tradition in various spheres, 
including that of the French theatre, and ends up with a chapter, Then 
and Now, which closes on the note of the value and power of Christian 
belief within the Christian fellowship for those ‘ who are ready to share, 
side by side with others, the privileges and responsibilities, the interests 
and experiences, of a living tradition which has behind it a long past 
and before it a long, long future’. 

In his general attitude to tradition, Moffatt is decidedly friendly. 
One of its values is that ‘it enters a sturdy protest against the notion 
that up-to-date views and impressions of the passing day are the first 
or the last word upon the eternal issues of the human soul’. It is in 
its appreciation of traditions as things that ‘ belong to experience and 
history, not to a purely mental zone like metaphysics or science’, that 
the book is instructive and often arresting. As to the authenticity of 
a tradition ‘vitality’ is said to be ‘the supreme note’. The true issue 
as to a tradition is whether it inspires the worshippers: ‘does deep 
call to deep? And does the call persist?’ There is truth in this, but 
for its evaluation a more rational and theological criticism is needed. 
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What Moffatt says is not without affinity to some of Newman’s tests 
of true development, and in that context Newman was at least as much 
interested in history as in logic, a point which Moffatt overlooks in an 
earlier reference. 

The controversial side of the question of tradition comes out in the 
pages on the Council of Trent. But there is a minimum of controversy 
in Moffatt’s own words. What he will not allow is the adequacy of a 
recent translation of the Tridentine Canons and Decrees by Father 
Schroeder which ascribes to the Council ‘a feeling of piety and rever- 
ence’ for both Scripture and tradition. The word pari which affirmed 
the equation of tradition and Scripture was the word that counted ‘ as 
against the reformed doctrine of the sufficiency of Scripture’. 

It is in the last chapter that the reader will be most conscious of 
contact with a deeply religious and Christian spirit, with one who knew 
well how to make plain the enrichments of life and the claims upon 
life which inheritance of the Christian tradition brings. Perhaps it has 
always been typical of the Scottish religious scholar so to teach as to 
edify. If so, Dr. Moffatt has given to this tradition a fresh and admir- 
able illustration. 


The Divine Realm. Towards a theology of the Sacraments, by EVGUENY 
Lampert, D.Phil. Oxon. Pp. 140. London: Faber & Faber, 1944. 
8s. 6d. 


Tue word ‘towards’ in the title needs emphasizing, since the bulk of 
the book is concerned with questions, philosophical and theological, 
which, as Dr. Lampert answers them, prepare the way for the much 
briefer study and exposition of sacramental doctrine, to which the final 
section is devoted. And while that section is of great interest and is 
marked by deep devotional feeling, it lacks, and is, indeed, the better 
for lacking, the sharply challenging, critical note which is conspicuous 
in the earlier discussion. It is in the chapters on Western Theology, 
on Creation, on Time and Eternity, on the Body, and on Sex, that the 
foundations of the author’s thought are made plain. Dr. Lampert is 
still a young man; but he is already well equipped in learning and 
acuteness to take his place as a representative and exponent of Russian 
Orthodoxy. 

In its critical aspects the book faces two ways. It stands in exact 
contrariety to the view expressed in Dr. Julian Huxley’s words that it 
is ‘ possible’ and ‘necessary’ to explain the world-processes without 
bringing in the thought of God. The chapter on Plato and Aristotle 
is specially interesting for its argument that neither philosopher gives 
us any real doctrine of God. Aristotle’s cosmology is said to be ‘a 
teaching about Godhead without God, and, so to say, apart from 
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God, in place of Him’. Dr. Lampert seems to me to make good points 
without fully establishing his case. In particular, his statement that 
‘creatorship and causality are incompatible principles’, which he de- 
velops at length in the chapter on Creation, I find quite unconvincing. 
He insists that causality is an affair of ‘impersonal mechanism’, and 
contrasts ‘the personal life of God and man and an impersonal mechanism 
of movement and causality’. But our knowledge of causality takes its 
rise in those activities of mind and will which are essentially personal. 
The discussion of creation is, in itself, thoroughly good and satisfying, 
not least as to the meaning of creation out of nothing; but the rejection 
of the notion of causality, of first cause, since thereby we are disabled 
from belief in a God who transcends the world, is by no means shown 
to be necessary. 

What has been said on this point has revealed the other front on which 
Dr. Lampert fights, if that is not too strong a word. He is critical of the 
western theology of St. Thomas Aquinas as that was worked out under 
the ‘overwhelming influence’ of Aristotle in the philosophical field. 
He will not allow the ‘ differentiation in God of freedom and necessity’, 
or that God might not have created the world. God’s creativity is one 
with His life. ‘God is Creator from eternity.’ Again, ‘God gua God 
is Creator, and Creator gua Creator is God.’ Accordingly, it is not 
difficult to understand how Dr. Lampert can speak of ‘the mystery of 
eternal God-manhood, the divine-human theandric mystery of being’. 
The relation of God and the world is an eternal relation. This is not 
any sort of doctrine of pantheistic monism: Dr. Lampert is not open 
to that charge; but his own doctrine in its final form goes well beyond 
anything that can be regarded as assured in the region whether of 
logical reasoning or of revelation. It is obvious that Dr. Lampert writes 
with great confidence even when the subject-matter would suggest the 
need for more restraint. This is so when he speaks of the ‘mystery of 
divine “ self-crucifixion”’ in creation’, though he admits that as to the 
‘how’ of its realization we are ignorant ; or, again, when in the chapter, 
full of sound Christian teaching about the Body, he affirms, in relation 
to the ‘divine Glory’ (the Shekinah), that ‘corporeity must have, and 
indeed has, its absolute mode of being in the triune life of God’. 

The important note on The Dialectic of Sin is not open to the criti- 
cism of overmuch freedom in its theological deductions. It is, indeed, 
a very well-balanced statement as to the ‘image and likeness’ of God 
in relation to fallen man. He says truly that if the image of ‘the lost 
Paradise . .. were utterly destroyed, the whole tragic contradiction of 
sin would disappear completely’. His criticism of the Barthians is that 
they are not truly dialectical. Later in the book, when he is expounding 
what he regards as the true conception of Nature, the ‘symbolic- 
sacramental’ one, he goes still further, referring to ‘the amazing spirit 
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of domination, disdain and pride inherent in the modern revival of 
Calvinism in so-called'‘ dialectical theology’. He seems not to know 
that Niebuhr has said something not wholly dissimilar, though less 
violently expressed, of the spirit of Barth’s reply to Brunner. Nein! 
Dr. Lampert goes too far when he describes the neo-Calvinist doctrine 
as one of ‘ nature and the cosmos . . . actually destroyed by demons and 
doomed to utter damnation ’, and so itself ‘ ultimately a negation of the 
Creator and creation’; but I think it is true that the dialectical theology 
too often fosters an attitude which is nearly one of arrogant superiority 
towards other forms of Christian thought. 

The final part of the book, called “The Sacrament’, starts from a con- 
sideration of symbol and, in particular, the symbolism in nature. Two 
brief chapters called ‘Metabolism’ and ‘Epiklesis’ give the substance of 
his sacramental theology and involve a statement of eucharistic doctrine. 
He affirms not a ‘ change from one thing into another within the physical 
world’, but ‘ the union of two worlds, of two distinct spheres of being’. 
So far from a distinction needing to be made between changed substance 
and unchanged accidents, ‘the bread and wine become as such and 
wholly the redeeming body and blood of Christ’. But it is by the 
‘coming and action of the Holy Spirit’ that Christ’s presence in the 
sacraments as in the life of the Church is given ‘ the character of dynamic 
reality and power’. And as the sacrament transcends this present age 
and world ‘it is an eternal witness to the ultimate destiny of the created 
universe’. This is to say, and to say truly, as Schweitzer implied, though 
his starting-point was so different, that there is no understanding of 
Christian sacraments apart from their eschatological context and 
reference. 


The Divine-Human Encounter, by Emit BruNNeR. Translated by 
Amandus W. Loos. Pp. 150. London: S.C.M. Press Ltd., 1944. 
8s. 6d. 


Tue whole of this book, which had its origin in a series of Olaus Petri 
lectures at Upsala, may be regarded as a working out of a theme which 
Professor Brunner sets forth in one sentence of his Foreword; ‘The 
Biblical conception of truth is: truth as encounter’. Polemically it is 
a sustained attack upon the use of ‘ the Subject-Object antithesis which 
originated in Greek philosophy’, in connexion with the correlation of 
the Word of God and faith. While he has an eye to the errors of sub- 
jectivism, it is with the falsity of objectivism and the evils to which it 
has given rise that he is chiefly concerned. And, as is natural with one 
of his tradition, it is to the continuance of this grave fault in Lutheran 
and Reformed Protestantism, more exactly to its recrudescence after 
Luther had pointed so clearly in the right direction, that he devotes 
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special attention. The antithesis in question is in his view responsible 
for the introduction of the false notion of doctrine as the object of 
faith, whereas the true Biblical notion is of faith as man’s personal 
response to the Word of God, and of a meeting in which God and man 
is each truly a Subject. The decisive fact about man as man is that 
he is made by God to be ‘a counterpart of Himself’. Man’s acknow- 
ledgement of God’s Lordship is free, and independent. ‘God places 
a creature face to face with Himself, a creature who in having the 
power of knowing and acknowledging has a share in the essential 
nature of God, namely in being a subject.’ Out of this arises the 
possibility of fellowship between God and man. Man’s misuse of his 
freedom, which is sin, is, in the fullest sense, his own act, for which 
God is in no way responsible. With God’s redemptive act in Christ 
and man’s response to that act in faith, which means ‘coming 
into fellowship with the Redeemer, a genuine participation in His 
resurrection-life’, man is freed from that slavery to which his sin has 
subjected him. His life as a believer is a life of love, and thereby he 
is shown to be completely a person. ‘ Love is the most active and most 
personal of any thing of which we can think. . . . In love the whole 
person freely gives himself.’ 

There is little here on the positive side with which Christians whose 
traditions are not those of Dr. Brunner would not agree, and agree 
heartily. The emphasis on the ‘personal correspondence’ between 
God and man, the rejection of ‘every form of Determinism’, the close 
association of faith and love, with the fruits of faith as test of the 
genuineness of faith, do not suggest fields unharvested in Christian 
thought and experience. In passing I would say that, on the right- 
fulness of the test, something seems to have gone wrong in the transla- 
tion, on p. 115, lines 6-8. Dr. Brunner, who approves of the test, 
cannot have declared that it is ‘ever and again pointed out by the 
apostles as something contradictory to the essence of faith’. It is, I 
suppose, conceivable that those who would wrongly make of the fruits 
of faith not a token but an object of faith might speak in that way. 
But the words as they stand in their context confuse the argument. In 
general, Dr. Brunner’s insistence that there is in Christian faith and 
life a real personal meeting between God and man is valid beyond all 
doubt. Great loss must occur when that is forgotten. And, on the 
whole, he seems to me to avoid prescribing or limiting the character 
of the ‘encounter’. If, where speaking of the ‘new man’, he affirms 
that God creates him so that he is already realized, and that he is ‘in 
faith . . .an experienced reality’, he does not suggest that the experience 
must be after one pattern. 

But this positive teaching, deeply expository of truth in which all 
Christians can and largely do stand together, is proclaimed with an 
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accompaniment of controversy, of negations and condemnations, which 
takes charge of the book to such an extent that one might well close 
it with the feeling that nothing has been made so clear as the error on 
a fundamental matter, bringing various ills in its train, which, from 
the second century onwards, has invaded and largely possessed itself 
of the Christian Church, and, despite a check at the Reformation which 
merely availed slightly for a time, continues to this day—a point made 
particularly clear in the final chapter. 

The effect of the book would be much more depressing if one 
thought it necessary to accept what is negative in Dr. Brunner’s argument 
along with what is positive. This does not seem to me to be the case. 
In the first place, his description of truth according to the Bible is 
not justifiable in its precision and its exclusiveness. The matter comes 
to an issue on the last page of the text. There he says that ‘the truth 
of which the Bible speaks is always a happening and indeed the 
happening of the meeting between God and man, an act of God which 
must be received by an act of man. The truth acting—this is the 
characteristic unphilosophical, non-Greek way in which the Bible speaks 
of truth.’ Now in the Bible truth can be spoken of in that way; 
‘grace and truth came into being through Jesus Christ’ is one instance, 
and we read of a man ‘doing the truth’. But this is far from being 
the invariable way in which the Bible speaks, and Dr. Brunner hardly 
begins to prove his case that it is. The New Testament has a sufficiency 
of passages in which the word ‘truth’ appears, and in which it would 
be quite unnatural to bring in the thought of ‘ happening’ or of ‘ meet- 
ing’ or of ‘acting’. The New Testament is not written in philosophical 
language and with philosophical problems in view. But neither is it 
written in such a way as to exclude ‘ the Object-Subject antithesis and 
the rational concept of truth determined by it’. 

Secondly, the sharp contrast which he draws between faith as the 
response of subject to subject, wherein man addresses God as ‘Thou’, 
and the orthodoxy wherein dogma is the object of faith is only relatively 
true. Certainly it is possible for the personal relation to be neglected 
to the point almost of disappearance, though never absolutely, since 
there is no Christian credo which is not a credo in God before it is a 
credo in doctrines about God. Dr. Brunner’s pages have here the value 
of a warning. But I hold it to be impossible for Dr. Brunner or anyone 
else to make an exact analysis at this point which would justify the 
assertion that an abyss lies between the dogmatic credoand the obedience 
of faith responding to the Word of God. Dr. Brunner seems to me to 
see things far too much in terms of black and white and to allow 
hardly at all for those shadings off which have their place in all human 
consciousness and in all its expressions. He does not always speak 
in terms of sheer antithesis. He allows that ‘a certain amount of 
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doctrine must be present before living faith can come into being’, and 
he would, I imagine, admit that something of the nature of a credo to 
the doctrine helps on the birth of living faith. And he affirms that 
‘the relation between doctrine and the Word of God... is in the 
last analysis incommensurable’. I wish he had left it at that instead 
of adding, ‘it must suffice to recognize that an abysmal difference, and 
yet at the same time a necessary connection, lies between the two’. 
For while I can picture a passage from one to the other, it is not as 
by a bridge over an abyss. 

Thirdly, though this is not an objection of the same order as the 
former two, the pessimism of Dr. Brunner’s outlook upon eighteen 
hundred years of Church history makes me distrustful of the soundness 
of his foundations. Not in the development of doctrine itself, where 
Dr. Brunner’s judgements would be very different from Harnack’s, 
but in the preliminary attitude towards doctrine, Dr. Brunner sees the 
Church going wrong at a vital point from about the time when the 
last books of the New Testament were written. Moreover this links 
up with the false conception, as he regards it, of the Church as 
institution which began quite early and ‘finally led to the complete 
transformation of what in the New Testament is called ecclesia’, and 
so to the possibility of that ‘proposition altogether false’, that ‘the 
Church exists wherever pure doctrine is proclaimed’. The ramifications 
of the argument here, with all that goes with it as to baptism and 
ecclesiastical office, would need a review to itself, preferably by someone 
standing within the Lutheran or Reformed tradition, for Dr. Brunner’s 
polemic is here directed towards the situation within Protestantism, 
and, in past history, towards thearticle about the Church in the Augsburg 
Confession. I do but note how strange I find it that Dr. Brunner should 
ascribe to ‘the false, one-sided concept of the Church’ the responsi- 
bility ‘for the Church’s no longer understanding itself as a missionary 
Church’. Of ‘the Church’ as I should use the words I would not 
admit this grave defect to be true, nor, for whatever truth there might 
be in it, find the explanation where Dr. Brunner does. ‘The fundamental 
question in this context is whether he rightly brings in the notion of 
the Church as ‘institution’ as an early decline from the New Testament 
concept of Church ‘understood purely and without exception as per- 
sonal’. And as to that I regard institution as definitely a wrong word. 
The self-consciousness of the Church did not become consciousness 
of itself as an institution; it was consciousness of itself as a religious 
society, whose head was Christ and which possessed scriptures, a 
ministry, sacraments, and, from the first, a form of creed. As to all 
these things there may be much difference of opinion, in respect both 
of history and of doctrine. But the introduction of the idea of ‘ insti- 
tution’ prejudices the discussion from the start. 
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There are other criticisms which might be made, just as there are 
other points in the book over which one might pause with gratitude 
and the feeling that the nature of the Christian life has been illuminated. 
But this must be said in conclusion. Along the lines which Dr. Brunner 
has so clearly and starkly set forth, there is no hope of any progress 
in the direction, I will not say of Christian reunion, but even of 
greater mutual understanding and sympathy. Dr. Brunner confesses 
in the foreword ‘the fallibility of the theological teacher’: I wish that 
one as widely respected as he is, and other dialectical theologians, would 
not so often write as though the rule of fallibility did not apply where 
their criticisms of the methods and results of the thinking to which 
other Christians have long applied themselves are concerned. 

J. K. Mozey 


Theology in an Age of Science. An Inaugural Lecture, by LEONARD 
Hopcson. Pp. 16. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1944. 2s. 


THE premature death of Dr. Oliver Quick, to whom his successor 
pays a well-deserved tribute in the first sentences of this Inaugural 
Lecture, has frustrated many hopes suggested by the gifts of mind 
and character by which he was distinguished, and once more vacated 
the Regius Professorship of Divinity at Oxford after a brief tenure of 
less than five years, and those, years of war. It is one inevitable result 
of the war that in our Universities the scientific studies which have a 
direct and obvious relation to the ‘ war effort’, whether by increasing 
and improving the means and methods of attack and defence, or by 
maintaining the health of our fighting men and counteracting the effects 
of wounds and disease, should receive, while it lasts, an attention and 
encouragement to which the ‘humanities’ may seem at such a time 
to have no claim; and this fact may well tend to deepen a current 
impression that the lot of this generation is cast in an ‘age of science’ 
wherein every other faculty than that which bears the name must 
justify its existence by proving itself capable of appeal to men whose 
education has made their outlook on the world pre-eminently ‘scien- 
tific’. It is, therefore, a topic thoroughly appropriate to the circum- 
stances of our time that Dr. Hodgson has chosen for discussion in his 
Inaugural Lecture. He is, I think, quite right in declining to boggle 
at the modern limitation of the word ‘science’ to a certain group of 
studies which yet do not exhaust the universe of knowledge, though 
etymologically the word might seem to claim no less for its province. 
It is usage, as Horace has taught us, quam penes arbitrium est et jus 
et norma loquendi; and it is pedantry to refuse to recognize this. 
When fifty years ago ‘research degrees’ were first introduced at 
Oxford, philosophers, remembering that within quite recent times 
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‘science’ had been commonly used there to distinguish the content 
as opposed to the literary form of the works of the philosophical 
writers studied in the school of Literae Humaniores, insisted that 
meritorious philosophical theses should be recognized by the award 
of the Baccalaureate, not of Letters, but of Science; but this defiance 
of what had become the recognized practice of English-speaking 
Universities in the employment of the latter term has not survived 
a later remodelling of the relevant Statutes. Nevertheless, it is diffi- 
cult to deny that the custom of giving to the physical sciences a name 
which originally belonged to and is still occasionally (especially in the 
adjectival form) used of a wider range of intellectual inquiries is 
easily taken to suggest a claim, on behalf of the studies thus singled 
out as entitled to bear it, to a superiority, as alone leading to what is 
indubitably knowledge, which other departments of learning cannot, 
consistently with self-respect, concede to them. Moreover, while 
there are some such departments which no one would assign to 
‘science’ in the narrower and more usual sense, there are also some 
which lie on the border-line between those which all would class as 
‘science’ and those which are still distinguished by the ancient name 
of arts, which originally included, we must remember, arithmetic, 
geometry, and astronomy, as well as grammar and logic, rhetoric and 
music. Among such border-line studies Dr. Hodgson reckons psycho- 
logy and sociology. But in unhesitatingly classifying these under the 
head of ‘science’ he is not really in accord with actual usage. The 
line between the subjects distinction in which is recognized by 
Fellowships of the Royal Society and by Fellowships of the British 
Academy respectively may be taken as at least a rough indication of 
existing practice in this respect; and although, no doubt, some 
psychologists, in their capacity of psychiatrists, have, like other emin- 
ent medical men, been elected to the Royal Society, yet such ‘ pure’ 
psychologists as the late Dr. Stout and the late Mr. Shand were 
F.B.A. and not F.R.S., and it is a section of the British Academy, 
not of the Royal Society, over which Lord Keynes now presides, and 
of which the late Mrs. Sidney Webb was, and Sir William Beveridge is 
now, a member. On the other hand, Dr. Hodgson, when enumerating 
(though, no doubt, without pretending to give a complete list of 
them) the subjects which ‘somehow form together a corpus distinct 
from what in contrast are called the ‘‘ humanities” ’, strangely enough 


omits mathematics, notwithstanding that it is at any rate a tenable 
view that the true bond uniting this group of ‘cognate studies’ is 
their susceptibility to quantitation or mathematical treatment. 

As to the nature of this bond Dr. Hodgson seems rather to incline 
to the opinion expressed in two passages quoted by him on p. 6 from 
Dr. C. H. Waddington’s book, The Scientific Attitude (with which 
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I am not acquainted): ‘Science is the organized attempt of mankind 
to discover how things work as causal systems’; ‘the scientific habits 
of thought’ are ‘the search for unbiased evidence, the checking of 
theory by practice, the interest in causal relations and the lack of 
interest in things for their own sakes’. Yet not a few scientific men 
nowadays fight shy of the conception of causality and that, it may be 
noted, in proportion as they have been led to seek a mathematical 
account of phenomena as their ideal. ‘Mathematical physics’, says 
Professor J. B. S. Haldane (Possible Worlds, p. 125), has ‘quietly but 
definitely dropped the idea of causality’. Again, no doubt, ‘cause’ in 
its oldest employment, had a wider connotation than that now usually 
given to it; and mathematical physics need not have abandoned 
Aristotle’s ‘formal’ cause. But in that wider sense of the word there 
is included also a ‘final’ cause, and with a final cause the ‘man of 
science’ does not feel at ease, and even in biology, where he has to 
use the conception, would for the most part prefer to dispense with 
it, and when he can, does so. Of Dr. Waddington’s other notes of 
‘science’, ‘the search for unbiased evidence’ is equally characteristic 
of history: but ‘the checking of theory by practice’ is, I think, dis- 
tinctive of science. It is certainly not applicable to history. Dr. 
Hodgson has not, it seems to me, sufficiently emphasized the contrast 
between science and history; the one concerned with general laws 
and with individuals only so far as the observation of them suggests 
or confirms general laws of which they can be regarded as instances, 
the other with individuals as such (the ‘things’ in which, according 
to Dr. Waddington as quoted by Dr. Hodgson, science takes no in- 
terest at all) and with general laws only so far as they may serve for 
guides to what we may expect of individuals and for aids in the 
description and classification of what we find in them. Dr. Hodgson 
indeed says (p. 7) that the scientist must be interested in things for 
their own sakes ‘when the “things” are the ways in which things 
happen in general’. But surely ‘ways’ are not ‘things’ as the word is 
used in the passage of Dr. Waddington which serves him here as a text. 

Coming closer to his immediate subject, the place and function of 
theology in an age of science, Dr. Hodgson takes leave (p. 11) to be 
allowed ‘by theology to mean Christian theology’. Now to speak of 
‘Christian theology’ is to speak of a subject belonging not to science 
but to history ; not only because the element of history in Christianity 
is far larger and more important than in any other actual religion but 
because the fundamental distinction of ‘revealed’ from ‘natural’ re- 
ligion and of the corresponding disciplines concerned in the under- 
standing of them respectively—that is, of revealed from natural 
theology—lies in the fact that the latter treats religious history as 
science does the subject matter of history in general, as suggestive 
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and illustrative of principles which may be contemplated in abstraction 
from the individual things or events in which they are embodied. 
Theology can be, and ought to be, as free in what Dr. Waddington 
calls ‘the search for unbiased evidence’ as science; and in a ‘scien- 
tific age’, when this characteristic of the now dominant study is 
familiar, it will be generally and rightly condemned, should it not 
exhibit this freedom. On the other hand, as Dr. Hodgson intimates 
on p. 15, theology, like history, is meaningless except on a view which 
allows to purpose and human freedom and to the values of goodness 
and beauty associated with these a reality which science, though it 
need not deny to them, must inevitably in its own special sphere 
ignore. It can thus only challenge a place among the disciplines to 
which in a ‘scientific age’ respect can be awarded, so far as it is 
allied to a philosophy which, while presupposed in the more than 
merely utilitarian value which the true ‘scientist’ assigns to science, 
must for that very reason recognize as real what ‘science’ by itself 
may, or perhaps must, provisionally leave out of account. 

‘Why is it’ asks Dr. Hodgson (p. 15) ‘that some scientists seem to 
shrink from . . . belief in God as though to admit it were treachery to 
their scientific loyalties’? ‘It is, I believe,’ he replies, ‘at bottom 
because scientific inquiry presupposes that its objects belong to 
a rationally dependable order of being, and they think that to ground 
all events in the purposing will of God is to introduce an incalculable 
element of caprice which cuts the nerve of scientific endeavour.’ He 
goes on to suggest that Christian theology ‘asserts that there is 
nothing chancy or capricious about God’, and that thus there is 
nothing in it to offend the prejudices of the scientist. I do not think 
that this is the whole truth of the matter. It is notorious that some 
representatives of biological science have exposed themselves to the 
criticism (and have even confessed) that they have turned a blind eye 
to the difficulties of pure Darwinism because they saw in it the only 
alternative to an hypothesis of special creation which ‘science’ could 
not admit. Here we must not, I think, blame them for declining to 
entertain the possibility of a ‘scientific’ account of what is intelligible 
only as a unique and individual event, not as an instance of a general 
law—but for refusal to admit the possibility that the world interpreted 
by ‘science’ points beyond itself to a reality which ‘science’ cannot 
explore and may rightly, in its own researches, ignore but need not 
dogmatically deny. I should like here to refer my readers to the 
argument of Professor A. E. Taylor in the ‘ Vindication of Religion’ 
contributed by him to Essays Catholic and Critical. 

One more point. Dr. Hodgson seems to me too ready to allow 
(on p. g) that there can be a ‘scientific’ basis for ethics (in the 
popular sense of ‘scientific’). He appeals in support of his view to 
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the doctrine of St. Thomas and of Butler that right action is that 
which is in accord with man’s nature. But surely ‘nature’, as these 
authorities use the word, implies a ‘ value-judgement’ which scarcely 
falls within the purview of ‘science’; though it is, I think, arguable 
that, owing to the influence exerted upon them by the tradition of 
Aristotle and the Stoics, they did not fully realize what it was reserved 
for Kant to bring out, that only in the recognition of what he called 
a ‘categorical imperative’, independent, in its self-evidencing demand 
upon our obedience, of any antecedent theory respecting the ‘end’ of 
man, can an assured basis for morality be found. 


The Idea of Nature, by R. G. COLLINGWoop. Pp. 191. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1945. 155. net. 


Stupents of philosophy will be grateful to Professor T. M. Knox 
of St. Andrews for his pious care in preparing for the press this 
admirable little work, left by his former tutor at his premature death 
unfinished, yet in a forward state of readiness for publication. It 
illustrates the acute and original thought and the remarkable gift of 
elegant and lucid exposition which we have learned to associate with 
the name of the late Professor Collingwood; while it is free from 
those traces of mental strain which are visible in others of his latest 
writings. One remark indeed (on p. 175), expressive of his doubt 
whether ‘the spirit of natural science will survive the attack which 
now, from so many sides, is being made upon the life of human 
reason’, reminds the reader of the overmastering preoccupation of 
his last days with the danger to intellectual freedom implicit in the 
political systems which were threatening the liberty of the world 
when he composed the lectures embodied in this book and with which 
we were already, when he died, at grips in the great conflict that is 
not yet over. 

The subject of these lectures was ‘the idea of Nature’, as that 
word is used when we speak of the natural sciences and contrast them 
with the disciplines known as ‘the humanities’. The suggestion that 
in the following of nature a moral ideal can be found for man is not 
discussed in them at all; and the studies which are the special con- 
cern of this Journal only receive attention in them in so far as at 
certain periods the ‘nature’ which the ‘natural’ sciences explore has 
been held to require for its understanding the recognition of a divine 
power upon which its existence and character depend. 

‘A philosopher’, says Collingwood (p. 3), ‘who has never studied 
and worked at natural science cannot philosophize about it without 
making a fool of himself.’ He rightly deplores the fashion which 
grew up in the nineteenth century ‘of separating natural scientists 
and philosophers into two professional bodies, each knowing little 
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about the other’s work and having little sympathy with it. It is a bad 
fashion’, he adds, ‘that has done harm to both sides, and on both 
sides there is an earnest desire to see the last of it and to bridge the 
gulf of misunderstanding it has created. The bridge must be begun 
from both ends; and I, as a member of the philosophical profession, 
can best begin at my end by philosophizing about what experience 
1 have of natural science. Not being a professional scientist, | know 
that I am likely to make a fool of myself; but the work of bridge- 
building must go on.’ The historical account which follows of the 
idea of Nature, the Nature studied by ‘natural science’ in the philo- 
sophy of ancient Greece, in that of the Renaissance, and in that of 
modern times, is masterly. If I single out the sections devoted to 
Aristotle, to Hegel, and to Bergson, as especially illuminating, it is 
not with any implied criticism of those dealing with other thinkers 
whom Collingwood selects for attention, but because, for various 
reasons, these present peculiar difficulties to their expositors. 

I will devote the rest of this review to a consideration of some 
points of interest to theological readers. On p. 8 Collingwood points 
out (not for the first time) that the idea of Nature as a machine or 
composed of machines, which was prevalent during the two or three 
centuries which separate the Renaissance from the period in which 
the dominant conception has come to be that of evolution or develop- 
ment, has as its background the Christian doctrine of it as created by 
God and not, as in the view of the ancients, itself alive. The remark 
is true and important; and here there is no indication of the para- 
doxical, not to say fantastic, exaggeration to be found elsewhere in 
our author’s writings, where he talks as though the Fathers of the 
Christian Church (of all people) had laid down the principles upon 
which modern natural science is based. (I do not doubt that the 
subtle mind of Collingwood would have provided a plausible justifi- 
cation of this surprising language, and think that I can guess from the 
context what it would have been; but it is none the less extravagant 
and misleading.) 

It is suggested on p. 10 that the modern notion of Nature as radi- 
cally mutable and involved in a process of development is a result of the 
influence exerted on scientific thought by the ‘historical movement’ 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; a movement which of 
course primarily concerned the study of humanity as distinguished 
from the rest of nature. The circumstance (which Collingwood does 
not mention) that the evolutionism of Herbert Spencer seems to have 
originated in his political and sociological interests may be held to 
support this suggestion; but I doubt whether it could be shown to be 
generally true that the biologists were led by the historians into a way 
of thinking which has come to affect profoundly the researches of both. 
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The conception of development is, as Collingwood observes on 
p. 83, ‘fatal to materialism’, and he calls attention to the fact that, 
while materialism ousted the name of God from the vocabulary of 
natural science (there are some interesting remarks—see p. 105—on 
the tendency among dogmatic materialists, such as Baron d’Holbach, 
to put ‘matter’ into the place of God), at the present time ‘modern 
scientific leaders like Eddington and Jeans talk about God in a way 
that would have scandalized most scientists of fifty years ago’ 
(p. 156). ‘They give’, says Collingwood, ‘the traditional name of 
God to that upon which’ the physical world ‘depends’. Professor 
Knox tells us that it was Collingwood’s original intention to conclude 
the work before us with ‘a sketch of his own cosmology’. Had he 
carried out this programme it would probably have appeared, more 
clearly than it does in the book as it now stands, that he was in 
substantial agreement with the remodelled cosmological argument for 
theism advanced by Professor A. E. Taylor in his remarkable ‘ Vindi- 
cation of Religion’ contributed to Essays Catholic and Critical. But 
he decided to substitute for such a sketch a statement of what he 
conceived to be the transition from the Idea of Nature, with which 
this book is concerned, to the Idea of History which he took to be its 
context and presupposition. He appears to have intended this state- 
ment to serve as an introduction to a fuller account of the latter Idea 
which should be the subject of subsequent treatment; but, as it 
stands, I confess that it puzzles as much as it enlightens me. I should 
readily admit that the real world is historical, in the sense that it is 
a world of individuals, while the sciences of ‘ nature’ deal with general 
characteristics of individuals, and abstract from their individuality. 
I should also hold that this individuality, which belongs to all that is 
real, is most fully revealed and attains to greater importance and 
superior value in the human beings that are the subject of history, 
properly so called, than in things which either possess no ‘selfhood’ 
at all or only some dim analogue of what is ‘selfhood’ in us. I should 
further allow that the recent tendency among physicists to regard the 
general laws of their science, even when applying to those ‘electrons’ 
which are supposed to be the beings lowest in the hierarchy of exist- 
ence and least to be credited with the spiritual activities of which we 
are aware in ourselves, as merely statistical, (descriptive, that is, of an 
average), rather than as rigidly applicable to every individual con- 
cerned, may be looked upon as implying an approximation of the 
‘scientific’ to the ‘historical’ standpoint. I find illumination in the 
pages wherein Collingwood calls attention to considerations of this 
kind; but am less illuminated than puzzled by some indications in 
these pages which seem to blur the distinction between ‘science’, as 
we now commonly use the word, and history. No doubt the ob- 
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servation by an individual scientist of an event in ‘nature’ is an 
historical fact and no doubt such observations are the grounds on 
which the scientist relies when he enunciates a ‘law of nature’: but 
that ‘science’, as such, is interested in the fact that the observer was 
Newton, or Adams, or Pasteur (see p. 177), men of whom much 
might be said which lies altogether outside of ‘science’, is surely 
not true and yet seems by Collingwood to be at least suggested. The 
order of forms of experience which is in his mind when he speaks 
of the transition from the Idea of Nature to that of History at the 
conclusion of the book before us is evidently that already expounded 
in a much earlier work, Speculum Mentis, where also history followed 
upon science, science upon religion, religion upon art, and history 
itself led on to philosophy. But this exposition was the feature of 
that able book which I, at least, found least convincing. 

I would end, as I began, with thanks to Professor Knox for placing 
in our hands these last words of their distinguished author—if they 
may be so called, considering that the Autobiography and The New 
Leviathan, not to mention The First Mate’s Log, all of which appeared 
in his lifetime, represent a later phase of his mind; and also with 
an expression of regret that the community of scholars cannot look 
for further guidance from one of the most accomplished men and 
brilliant writers of his generation. CLEMENT C. J. WEBB 


Dispensation in Practice and Theory (with special reference to the 
Anglican Churches). Being the Report of a Commission appointed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1935, under the Chairmanship 
of E. J. Palmer, D.D., sometime Bishop of Bombay. Pp. xv + 186. 
London: S.P.C.K., 1944. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Commission which produced the documents included in this 
book was appointed in compliance with an unpublished resolution of 
the Lambeth Conference of 1930 that ‘there is need for consideration 
of the whole question of Dispensation with a view to its definition 
and use in the Anglican Communion’. These terms of reference 
seem to have been interpreted by the Commission as pre-judging the 
question of the desirability of extending the use of Dispensations 
in the Anglican Communion, where it is at present little more than 
vestigial, and to have prejudiced their approach to the matter in 
other ways. 

The Commissioners themselves seem to have led a rather less har- 
monious existence than is desirable and normal for such bodies. 
Their findings appear in the form of a Majority and two Minority 
Reports; there are complaints of difficulties over procedure which 
were felt by some to hamper freedom of discussion; death, distance, 
or difficulty of attendance prevented the regular presence of the 
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weightiest scholars on the Commission; the Majority Report appears 
to have been altered after one of the Minority Reports had been 
presented, without the dissentient being informed, and the Chairman 
permits himself a certain acerbity of tone in commenting upon the 
latter’s document; the Bishop of Oxford objects vaguely to the 
obscurity, ambiguity, and self-contradiction of unspecified passages 
in the Majority Report—which certainly contains passages which would 
justify such a description; Dr. Sparrow Simpson in his Minority Report 
complains—also with justification—of the tendentious presentation of 
some parts of the evidence in the Majority Report and of its omission 
of some relevant and important evidence which he says was brought 
to the Commission’s attention. 

All this is disconcerting, and suggests that it might have been 
well in nominating the Commission to follow the practice of Royal 
Commissions by securing the services of an independent Chairman. 
Even without the incisive criticisms by Dr. Sparrow Simpson of 
certain specific proposals in the Majority Report, the cause of these 
searchings of heart would not be difficult to detect as lying in sections 
viii and ix of the Majority Report—‘ Dispensations from laws touching 
Doctrine’. As one re-reads the Majority Report it is hard not to con- 
clude that a good part of its preceding theoretical discussion took its 
present form precisely in order to justify the inclusion of certain 
paragraphs on pp. 121 segg. and 137 segg. Evidently we are dealing 
with a situation in which abstract discussion has not been altogether 
uninfluenced by current ecclesiastical politics. 

A review in this JOURNAL need not waste space by following the 
example of the Commissioners, especially as Dr. Sparrow Simpson 
appears to have said all that is necessary in criticism of his colleagues’ 
activities in this respect. There are important aspects of the whole 
question which the Commission seems entirely to have omitted from 
consideration, and to which attention ought to be drawn. The his- 
torical foundation of their theoretical discussion and practical proposals 
alike is to be found in three preliminary documents: (1) a survey of 
*‘Dispensations in the Western Church’ by Canon R. C. Mortimer; 
(2) some extracts from an essay on ‘Oeconomy from the Orthodox point 
of view’ by Professor H. S. Alivisatos of Athens; and (3) a summary 
of the ‘Law and Practice of Anglican Churches at the Present 
Day’ in this matter, which occupies less than six pages. The essay 
of Prof. Alivisatos is so fragmentarily presented here that the fact 
that the Eastern ‘Oeconomy ’ does not either in theory or in practice 
correspond at all closely to the Western ‘ Dispensation’ (even if its 
result is in some cases much the same) is never brought out—though 
there is a curious footnote on p. 67 that ‘the leading sense in the 
mind of Prof. Alivisatos’ of the word oikonomia is not that ‘ which 
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alone concerns this Commission’. But the Commission has evidently 
not allowed itself to be restricted in framing its proposals by any of 
the limitations which govern the Orthodox application of ‘Oeconomy’. 
It is clear that Professor Mortimer’s survey (supplemented by Brys’ 
now standard work de Dispensatione in Fure Canonico) has been the 
main foundation of their ideas. 
Of the former it is right to say that in dealing with the ninth century 
onwards it is an admirable piece of condensation, lucid, accurate, 
and reasonably full. But on the post-Reformation Anglican practice 
it omits to state the main point, and on the Western practice before 
the ninth century it is wholly inadequate. It opens, strangely, with an 
Eastern example of an ‘oeconomy’ drawn from St. Basil, and continues 
with another from St. Cyril of Alexandria. The only pre-Nicene 
instance cited, the treatment of the Carthaginian lapsi of the Decian 
persecution, is quite misrepresented. ‘In the first three centuries, 
dispensations were granted solely by bishops. There was no one else 
to grant them’ (p. 4). In that statement probably lies the source of 
the Commission’s whole misunderstanding of its task. The truth is 
that in the first three centuries there were no such things‘as ‘ dispensa- 
tions’ as the West came to understand the term. And the expedients 
which took their place were by no means the concern of ‘bishops 
alone’. When, e.g., the Pope was anxious to ordain to the presbyterate 
Novatian, who lay under what was then the canonical impediment of 
having received ‘clinical’ baptism, he could not issue a dispensation. 
Instead, he was obliged to sue to the reluctant clergy and people for 
their consent to his disregarding the canon in this particular case: 
nkiwce ovyywpnOivar adt@ Totrov povov xerpotovaat (Cornelius ap. 
Eusebius H.E. vi. 43. 17). Certainly it is not the ‘bishop alone’ 
who suspends the law here. So when Cyprian would relax the 
customary lifelong penance of some among the lapsed at Carthage, 
he insists again and again that he has done, can do, and will do nothing 
in the matter without his clergy and people. When opportunity offers 
a synod of bishops will suggest a general line to be followed, but the 
actual decision in each individual case will have to be that of the local 
church—bishop, clergy, and people acting together. In point of fact 
he is really fighting to avoid being made the mere registrar of decisions 
arrived at without his being consulted at all, either in favour of laxity 
by the confessors and some of the presbyters or in favour of general 
rigorism by the majority of the clergy and faithful. There is ample 
evidence that as late as the fifth century this pre-Nicene view of the 
matter still held its ground in the West at least in some places (cf., 
e.g., Possidius’ account of St. Augustine’s consecration, with Augustine’s 
own interesting comments. Vita Augustini 8, al. ix). 
The fact is that where Canon Law is viewed as a ‘customary’ code, 
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though it is held to be binding, it will be thought of as binding in 
a different way from ‘enacted’ law, with a different sort of sanction ; 
and there will be a wholly different approach to any attempt to vary it. 
The conception of Canon Law as an ‘enacted’ code did begin to grow 
up in the East during the fourth century, and with it a view of the 
Christian hierarchy as a counterpart, almost a part, of the Diocletianic 
secular bureaucracy. We therefore find growing up a system very 
like that proposed by this Commission for the Anglican Churches, by 
which bishops claimed an official right without the consent of their 
church to dispense with the observance of the canons in particular 
cases, subject only to the reversal of their acts by local synods of 
bishops, subject again to reversal by larger synods of bishops, and so 
on up to the occasional plenary right of interference claimed by soi- 
disants ‘General’ Councils of bishops. One can study the results 
upon the Eastern Church at large in the proceedings of conciliar 
assemblies of all sorts and sizes from the Council of Tyre to the 
Latrocinium, or, if one likes, beyond in the deplorable aftermath of 
Chalcedon; or in a particular region, e.g. in the utter confusion of the 
local churche& reflected in the later epistles of St. Basil. It is not evident 
that it proved a panacea. ‘This is the origin of the present Eastern system 
of ‘oeconomy’. An ‘oeconomy’ differs from a ‘dispensation’: (1) in 
that it cannot be given prospectively but only retrospectively (except 
by a General Council in session, which is not a practical limitation); 
(2) in that, when an ‘oeconomy’ has been obtained in due form and 
good faith from a competent authority, it is still always liable to be 
called in question and reversed (even after the death of the recipient) 
by an equally or more competent authority. There are innumerable 
cases in which this has happened, in all periods of Orthodox history. 
(Thus after the last war certain secular priests in Serbia married 
a second time on the strength of an ‘oeconomy’ from the Oecumenical 
Patriarch. The marriages were subsequently broken, and the priests 
punished, by the Serbian Holy Synod.) In the Western view, once 
a dispensation has been obtained in due form from a competent 
authority, which should be obtained prospectively, its effect in that 
particular case can never again be called in question, though the 
issuing of similar dispensations in future might be prohibited. It does 
not need a jurisconsult to see the immense difference from the stand- 
point of legal theory and effect. 

The West also accepted the idea of Canon Law as an ‘enacted’ 
code, during the fifth century, but it did so only with two practical 
safeguards. The first was that it was assumed that there must be 
a general norm or standard of reference in the administration of that 
code; the second, that only the lawgiver can rightly suspend the 
operation of the law. The application of both principles can be traced 
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out, at first tentatively, and then more surely in the fifth century, and 
from this comes the development of the Western principle of ‘ dis- 
pensation’. There is some evidence that its final formulation is the 
work of that notable trio of organizers, Popes Gelasius, Symmachus, 
and Hormisdas. The point is that the Papacy was presupposed by 
the system of dispensations as the West came to understand it, what- 
ever irregularities in their issue by bishops may be found in the later 
disorganization of the dark ages. 

The need of such an organ was clearly understood at the English 
Reformation, if the system of dispensation was to continue, and it 
was found in the English Crown. By the Act of 25 Henry VIII the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was made the supreme dispensing authority 
for the realm, but with strict limitations. All cases outside a limited 
routine are to be laid before the King and his Privy Council, and only 
with their written leave may the Archbishop issue a dispensation in 
such cases. All but the most unimportant dispensations are to be 
registered in the Chancery, and without the King’s confirmation 
under the Great Seal they are not to take effect. The lion’s share of 
all fees is to go to the King, the Archbishop receiving only one ninth 
or one eighth, according to the size of the fee. The Archiepiscopal 
power of dispensing was further limited by the Privy Council under 
Elizabeth and again under James I, the later Tudors and Stuarts pre- 
ferring to act by licences from the Privy Council or the High Com- 
mission. This is quite natural. The Canonists had been displaced by 
Civilians in the administration of Church Law under Henry VIII, and 
this was entirely in accordance with the principles of the Civil Law. 
The Civilians have in turn been displaced by Common Lawyers with 
the abolition of Doctors’ Commons. Since then the dispensing powers 
of bishops have further atrophied except as a procedure regulated by 
Statute. Any dispensing power is deeply repugnant to the principles 
of the Common Law, as James II found, and to all intents and purposes 
English Ecclesiastical Law, both Statute and other, has for a century 
now been interpreted and administered only by those principles. 

Whether it would be possible to transplant the canonical principle 
of dispensation into a different system of ecclesiastical jurisprudence 
to which it is now so alien without a much larger readjustment becoming 
necessary ; whether in fact a different form of procedure is not evolving 
itself in the Anglican Communion more in keeping with its own 
instincts—these are questions which the Commission might have been 
expected at least to envisage in the course of its seven years of 
existence. Where every ecclesiastical act is viewed as an obedience 
to some part of an immense code of some thousands of canons, by 
which it is prescribed and regulated from beginning to end, there 
some system of dispensations is a necessity and may well be also an 
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advantage, but such is not the situation of the Anglican Communion. 
How confusedly the Commission has approached its task may be seen 
in one simple instance, in the proposal to apply the canonical legal pro- 
cedure of dispensation to the observance of ‘rubrics’, which Anglican 
canonists and liturgists alike have always treated as matters not of ‘law’ 
but of ‘custom’, and which English ecclesiastical lawyers interpret as 
parts of a ‘statute’, from which there is no possibility of dispensation. 
Whether the Lambeth Fathers when they next meet will accept 
the Majority Report as a satisfactory basis for practice will depend, 
of course, upon their own discretion. For those who wish to under- 
stand the theory of the matter the work will have to be done again, 
upon a broader basis. If this happens, Canon Mortimer’s essay from 
p- 9 to p. 22 will very greatly lighten one part of the labour of 
preliminary study; and sections i, ii, iii, and vi of the Majority Report, 
which are clearly written, ought to form part of the material con- 
sidered. Grecory Dix 


Sumerian Literary Texts from Nippur in the Museum of the Ancient 
Orient at Istanbul, by S. N. Kramer (Annual of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, vol. XXIII, 1944. Pp. 1-47 and 
pls. i-xciv. $2.50). 


In the present work Dr. Kramer offers copies of 167 Sumerian literary 


texts, now at Constantinople, grouped under six headings as (i) epic 
poems, (ii) myths, (iii) hymns, (iv) lamentations, (v) wisdom-litera- 
ture, (vi) unclassified literary fragments ; all come from Nippur in 
Babylonia, whose temple-library has long been famous for the immense 
collection of texts which it has yielded to excavation. Unfortunately, 
every single piece here published is fragmentary, as all too many 
literary tablets are apt to be, and many have belonged to very large 
tablets; what survives ranges from two big fragments containing six 
columns of some thirty lines each to one or two minute fragments of 
scarcely a dozen legible signs. 

The texts are clearly and legibly copied, but no judgement on the 
accuracy of the copies is possible without access to the original tablets. 
The introduction contains a running commentary on each group of 
texts, with notes on each fragment indicating, so far as the editor 
has been able to identify it, the work to which it belongs and where 
other fragments of it, whether published or even in many cases un- 
published, may be found. Consequently the importance and utility 
of the work are greatly enhanced, and future editors of Sumerian 
literature will be grateful to Dr. Kramer not only for the texts which 
he puts before them but also for the guidance which he gives towards 
uniting them with other fragments of the several compositions to which 
they belong. G. R. Driver 





